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CHAPTER I 

THE RIOTS AT NEW YORK, 

The triumph of the Federal arms at Vicksburg, and 
the no less important, although less decisive success at 
Gettysburg, mark a period in the war which deserves 
especial notice ; inasmuch as from it dates a renewed 
impulse on the side of the assailants, and a corre- 
sponding increase of the power of the central govern- 
ment in the North— a power disputed by the democrats, 
and threatened with diminution when the armies met 
with disaster, and when the apparent hopelessness of 
the struggle led a large portion of the population to 
anticipate peace rather as the result of treaty than 
as the goal of military success. 

As if to test its power, or perhaps to avail itself of 
the warlike feelings induced by recent victories, the 
Federal government resolved to put in force the 
provisions of the Act which had received the sanction 
of Congress in March 1863 ; and accordingly took 
measures to raise an additional number of troops, to 
that already furnished, by a conscription among the 
population of New York. 
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The lists were prepared, the boxes from which the 
names were to be drawn were ready, and on the llth 
July the draughting commenced in the ninth congres- 
sional district of the city ; as, in order to avoid un- 
necessary excitement, the ceremony had been fixed to 
take place in the several districts on different days. 

On the llth no disturbance occurred ; the people 
were quiet, and appeared ready to submit to whatever 
fate the wheel of fortune might award ; and on the fol- 
lowing day the lists were published, and those whose 
names had been drawn received the first intimation of 
their lot. The 12th July was Sunday, and during that 
day men discussed the event which, although long 
talked of, had taken 'most by surprise. They disputed 
the legality of the Conscription Act, they avowed that 
the manner of carrying it out was unfair, they inveighed 
against the exemption of the rich from the perils of the 
war by the payment of 800#; and passing from the act 
and its working, they diverged to debates on the ob- 
jects and conduct of the war. They felt, vividly 
enough, the evils it had brought on the poorer classes 
by increasing the price of life’s necessaries, and those 
who, standing at the corners of the streets, or congre- 
gated in rooms set apart for the meetings of the trades 
unions, eagerly discussed its effect on themselves, had 
little sympathy with the proposed objects of the 
struggle. The working classes of New York (many of 
whom are Irish and Germans) hated the negro, looking 
on him with the prejudice of race, as also with the 
jealousy resulting from his competition in the labour 
market, and, caring as little for the maintenance of 
the Union as for the aims of the Abolitionists, they 
regarded only the hardships which the carrying out of 
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the Conscription Act would involve on themselves and 
their families. 

Such were the feelings of the lower orders of New 
York, whilst it may be surmised that there were those 
among the better classes who were not unwilling to 
see the discontent against the Republican party (as 
represented by Mr. Lincoln’s government) expressed 
in a manner which would carry more weight than 
mere words. 

So passed Sunday the 12th, and on the 13th the 
draughting recommenced ; but early in the day a crowd 
had collected round the office in the Third Avenue, and 
commencing with the usual proceedings of mobs, broke 
the windows, and then entering the building dispersed 
the superintending officers, only too glad to escape 
further violence. They destroyed the balloting boxes, 
tore up the lists, and pouring turpentine on the door 
set fire to the house, which was quickly in a blaze. 
The fire companies hurried up, but the mob, although 
cheering them, prevented them from using their engines, 
and with the usual inconsistency of turbulent assemblies 
allowed the neighbouring houses to share the fate of 
the office, whilst they assisted the inhabitants to pre- 
serve their lives and to remove their property. 

After this display of power, the crowd marched 
hither and thither, joined by what may well be termed 
the dangerous classes of a large city. Women mingled 
with the men, inciting them to fresh deeds of violence. 
The offices of unpopular newspapers were attacked, and 
the houses of men known to favour the war or who had 
been enriched by government contracts sacked and 
gutted. The mansion of Mr. Opdyke, the mayor, was 
with difficulty saved, and when night closed in the 
city of New York was in the hands of a turbulent mob. 

B 2 
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Fires were blazing forth in various quarters, alarm bells 
were ringing, and the shouts of tumult and the cries of 
the sufferers made night horrible, and seemed to afford 
an earnest of what the morrow might bring forth. 

On the 14th the riot recommenced. The special 
objects of the hatred of the mob were the negroes, who, 
when they showed themselves in the streets, were pur- 
sued, and in many instances barbarously murdered; 
shops and stores whose proprietors were blacks were 
destroyed, and the Orphan Asylum for Negro Children 
burned. A few troops brought from Staten Island 
endeavoured to restore order, and, with loss of life on 
both sides, successfully dispersed the mobs wherever 
they came in contact with them; but the rioters 
tore up the street railways, for the double purpose of 
preventing the transport of troops either from the 
country or within the town, and of furnishing them- 
selves with weapons ; they also broke into the armourers’ 
stores, seizing rifles and ammunition ; and had any 
leader shown himself capable of directing operations, 
the riot might have taken the form of a formidable 
insurrection. 

Happily for New York no such man appeared. The 
better classes, ashamed of the acts of the rioters and of 
the condition of the city, fearful of the danger to property, 
and sensible of the disgrace of submitting to the direct 
action of the Federal government, and to the presence 
of Federal troops who were prepared to act should the 
State authorities fail in securing peace, formed them- 
selves into bodies for the restoration and maintenance 
of order. The governor of the State, Mr. Seymour, 
arrived in the city, and proclaiming that the question 
of the legality or illegality of the Conscription Act 
should be referred to the proper tribunals, endeavoured 
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to separate those who really supposed that they were 
fighting in defence of their rights from the men who 
had joined the tumult for purposes of devastation and 
of plunder. 

The State militia was broughtbackfromPennsylvania ; 
the police supported by the military performed its 
duties efficiently ; many of the rioters, satisfied by the 
proclamation of the governor, and ashamed of their 
companions, returned to their homes ; and on the arrival 
of an unofficial message from Washington announcing 
the suspension of the draught, so large a number of the 
malcontents forsook the ranks of the mob, that the 
danger of insurrection, which at one time appeared 
imminent, was felt to have abated, and it remained for 
the proper conservators of order to deal with the 
tumult. 

Notwithstanding, Governor Seymour considered it 
necessary to place the city under martial law, and the 
troops which had arrived were so disposed as to prevent 
and suppress the acts and power of the mobs which 
continued to roam through the streets. There were 
several combats, and many lives were lost; among 
others Colonel O’Brien, who had taken an active part 
against the rioters, fell a victim to their fury ; but by 
the morning of the 17th the city was proclaimed to be 
quiet, and business, which had been hindered if not 
wholly stopped for four days, was resumed. 

So completely was tranquillity restored, that a 
proclamation issued by the provost-marshal-general 
to the effect that the draughting would recommence 
failed to create any fresh disturbance. . The danger had 
passed. The better classes, averse to violent proceedings, 
and fearing the injury to life and property which 
would ensue from insurrection, preferred to await the 
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action of the law, and with the hopefulness which 
characterises Americans, trusted that some method 
might be found for solving the difficulty other than the 
dangerous expedient of civil strife. The turbulent 
classes were overawed ; the State troops, assisted but 
not superseded by the Federal forces, occupied the 
city ; the traces of the riot were removed ; and New 
York assumed its ordinary aspect of business and 
pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the opposition it had met with, 
the Federal government maintained its purpose, and 
preparations were made for carrying out the draught 
not only in New York, but in the other cities of the 
Eastern States which had shown signs of discontent 
and disaffection. But it was at New York that the 
chief struggle might, it was felt, reoccur, and thither the 
government proceeded to despatch all the disposable 
forces which could be spared from the frontiers. 
General Dix, who was esteemed a good officer, and 
although known to be a firm supporter of the govern- 
ment was yet respected by its political opponents, was 
sent to command the Federal troops. Every means 
was employed to overawe the city. The open places 
were occupied by cavalry, artillery, and infantry, and 
the bay and rivers patrolled by armed vessels, which were 
so stationed as to command the streets 'with their guns. 
Arrangements were likewise made for the conveyance by 
water, in armed steamers or under escort, of any 
detachments of troops needed at particular points, whilst 
the trains from Washington brought to the city regi- 
ments’ from the Army of the Potomac, with whose 
services the success at Gettysburg, and the retreat of 
Lee to the Eappaliannock, enabled Meade temporarily to 
dispense. ■ 
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But irrespective of these formidable preparations to 
prevent armed opposition, conciliatory measures were 
also taken to preserve peace. The representations of 
Mr. Seymour that the numbers required from the city 
of New York had been improperly estimated, and were 
in excess of the fair proportion, were allowed to be true; 
and in six districts from which the total quota of men 
required was 26,299, a reduction of 1 3,999, or more 
than one half, was sanctioned. Whether this decrease 
in the demand was the result of conviction of a pre- 
vious error, or whether it was allowed as a species of 
compromise, is a point on which it is difficult to form 
an opinion ; but taking into consideration the danger 
which threatened the nation in the hostile attitude 
of her greatest city, together with the asseveration of the 
provost-marshal of the correctness of the numbers speci- 
fied in the first demand, it may be fairly supposed that 
although unwilling openly to yield its point, the govern- 
ment was glad to prevent violence by timely concession. 
In this it was assisted by the action of the city authori- 
ties, who voted a large sum of money to enable such 
poor persons as might be draughted and should be 
unwilling to serve to purchase substitutes ; and partly in 
consequence of the formidable preparations for the 
repression of violence, partly owing to the measures of 
the city authorities, and the assurance of the governor 
that the legal right of conscription would be tested in 
the proper courts, the days fixed for the drawing of the 
lots passed off quietly. The large force under General 
Dix, increased in consequence of his representation that 
the State troops could not be relied on, was kept at 
band, but was not required, and the danger which 
threatened the internal peace of the Northern States 
subsided, and finally disappeared. 
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The government and the party opposed to State 
rights had gained a partial victory ; the opposition had 
lost ground, and their cause had been injured by the 
character and conduct, as well as by the failure, of the 
dissentients from the draught. The triumph of the 
armies during the summer and the anticipated victories 
of the autumn had strengthened the hands of Mr. 
Lincoln and his cabinet, and had brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion difficulties which had threatened to 
increase to formidable dimensions, and which it must 
be allowed had been met with a mixture of firmness 
and conciliation creditable to those who formed the 
central government. 

The legality or illegality of the Conscription Act 
subsequently became a question on which the judges 
in various courts delivered contradictory opinions — 
opinions which seem to have been influenced by their 
views on the much mooted question of the extent of 
State rights. In both the Eederal and Confederate 
States these judgments appear to have been strained to 
meet the exigencies of the case ; and as Mr. Lincoln 
was sustained by the judges of the United States 
Circuit Courts in his refusal to allow the validity of 
appeals against the legality of a forced draught, so 
was Mr. Davis supported in the issue of the proclama- 
tion by which he set in motion the powers given him 
by the Conscription Act of 1862. 

Almost simultaneously with the enforcement of the 
conscription in New York, a far more sweeping edict was 
put forth by the President of the Southern Confederacy, 
who in view of the necessities of the public defence called 
out and placed in the military service all white men resi- 
dent in the Confederate States, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, not legally exempted, directing 
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them to repair after enrolment to the. conscript camps 
established in the several States. 

That this act was necessary, and that in the summer 
of 1863 the armies were greatly in need of men to fill 
their ranks, might be gathered from the proclamations 
of President Davis and General Lee, if it had not been 
already shown by the results of the campaign of 
"Vicksburg and by the almost total withdrawal of the 
garrison from Bichmond for the support of the Army 
of, Virginia. General Lee freely acknowledged to his 
want of men, and pointed to the too prevalent crime of 
absence without leave of both officers and men from the 
army under his command ;* whilst President Davis in a 
stirring address issued on the 1st August, 1863, con- 
jured his fellow countrymen to make a supreme effort 
to gain their freedom, and disregarding the ties of 
family and home to repair to the camps and to the 
armies. He told them that * victory was within their 
reach; that they needed but to stretch forth their 
hands to grasp it; and that if those who had been 
called to tlie field by every motive that could move 
the human heart, would but promptly repair to the 
post of danger, and stand by their comrades now in 
front of the foe, the armies of the Confederacy would 
be so strengthened as to insure success.’ He continued 
as follows, and his words give a clue to the difficulties 
of the Confederate generals ‘ The men now absent 
from their posts would if present in the field suffice to 
create numerical equality between our force and that 
of the invaders, and when (he proudly asks) with any 
approach to such equality have we failed to be vic- 
torious ? I believe that but few of those absent are 

* See General Lee’s Address to the Army of Virginia, page 36. 
Rebellion Record, vol. vii. 
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actuated by unwillingness to serve their 'country ; but 
that many have found it difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion of a visit to their homes, and the loved ones from 
whom they have been so long separated ; that others 
have left for temporary attention to their affairs, with 
the intention of returning, and then have shrunk from 
the consequences of their violation of duty ; that others 
again have left their posts from mere restlessness and 
desire of change, each quieting the upbraidings of 
his conscience by persuading himself that his individual 
services could have no influence on the general result.’ 
Mr .- Davis concluded his proclamation by a decree of 
amnesty and pardon to all officers and men who 
should rejoin from absence before the expiration of 
twenty days, and by an appeal to the wives, mothers, 
sisters, and daughters of the Confederacy to use their 
all-powerful influence in aid of this call, to add one 
crowning sacrifice to those which their patriotism had 
so freely and constantly afforded to their country’s 
altar, and to take care that none who owed service in 
the field should be sheltered at home from the disgrace 
of having deserted their duty to their families, to their 
country, and to their God. 

Thus did the President of the Confederacy boldly 
state his wants, their causes, and their remedy ; and 
thus did he call on the people of the South to sustain 
him under the disasters of the summer, and to support 
him against the perils of the autumn. 

Already were the. guns of the besiegers thundering 
against the forts of Charleston ; and whilst from North, 
West, and South, Meade, Rosecrans, and Grant pressed 
back the armies of the frontier, Gillmore threatened 
by land and water the defences of the great seaport of 
the Confederacy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SIEGE OP CHARLESTON. 

No city in the Confederacy,' not excepting Richmond, 
had become the object of so much hatred to the 
Northern people as the city of Charleston. There 
had the first shot of the war been fired; there had 
been offered the first insult to the flag; and there had 
been planned the secession from the Union, which, 
commencing with South Carolina, had spread through 
the thirteen States of the Confederacy, threatening the 
dissolution of the great American nation. Hitherto 
all efforts to wreak vengeance on the devoted city 
had been baffled, the land forces had been defeated 
and repulsed from James Island, and the boasted 
monitors had been found incapable of coping with 
the batteries of Sumter and Moultrie. Put, with the 
pertinacity which has characterised the Northern people 
during the long continued struggle, a fresh attack 
was determined on, and it was hoped that the com- 
bined forces, naval and military, would effect what 
each separately had failed to accomplish. 

General Gillmore, renowned for the capture of Fort 
Pulaski, was called to Washington to consult on the 
proposed plan ; and it was then determined that whilst 
the main attack should still be made by the navy, 
the military force should seize and hold Morris Island, 
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and having there established batteries, should aid in the 
reduction of Fort Sumter.* To command the naval 
force Admiral Dahlgren was appointed in succession 
to Admiral Dupont, whilst the troops were placed 
under the orders of General Gilhnore. At the com- 
mencement of July these officers repaired to their 
commands, and the following plan of attack was ap- 
proved of: — First, to make a descent upon, and obtain 
possession of the south end of Morris Island. Secondly, 
to reduce by siege Fort Wagner on that island, and 
distant from Fort Sumter 2,600 yards. Thirdly, from 
the position thus gained to demolish Sumter, and after- 
wards co-operate with the fleet when it should be ready 
to move in with a heavy artillery fire. Fourthly, to 
enter the harbour with the monitors and ironclads, 
remove the channel obstructions, run past the batteries 
on James and Sullivan’s Islands, and reach the city.f 
Such was the programme of attack, in which it will 
be seen that the chief burthen of the preliminary 
operations was to fall on the army, whilst the coup 
de grace was to be given by the navy. 

The force at General Gillmore’s disposal, collected J 
and entrenched on Folly Island, numbered a little 
under 17,500 men, and it was determined, with the 
help of the ironclads, to make a descent on the 
southern end of Morris Island on the 9 th of July, 
and from thence to proceed to the attack of Fort 
Wagner. As a preliminary measure batteries were 
secretly erected among the woods on Folly Island, 

* "Vide General Halleck’s Report, Nov. 15, 1863. 

f See General Gillmore’s Report. . 

t General Gillmore states in his Report that in May the Federal 
force numbered 11,000, but that in July the total force collected on 
Folly Island from Ossebaw Sound and Edisto was 17.463. 
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and about 2,000 men under General Strong were 
embarked in small boats, and directed to make tlieir 
way at high tide, through Folly Liver, into Light- 
house Inlet ; at the same time that a detachment of 
coloured troops under Colonel Higginson was to ascend 
the North Edisto Liver, and cut the Charleston and 
Savannah rail, thereby preventing the arrival of rein- 
forcements to the besieged. 

All was ready by day-break on the 10th of July. 
Colonel Strong’s brigade, having reached its position, 
was concealed among the long marsh grass in Light- 
house Inlet ; the batteries on Folly Island opened fire ; 
and four monitors, taking up a position off Morris 
Island, enfiladed the Confederate batteries command- 
ing the inlet.* The force mustered for the defence 
of the southern end of Morris Island numbered about 
seven hundred Carolinian infantry and two companies 
of artillery, together with the garrisons of Fort 
Wagner and Battery Gregg ; and whilst the chief 
command was held by General Beauregard, the more 
especial conduct of the defence was intrusted to General 
Pdpley. 

After two hours of heavy firing from the batteries, 
orders were sent to General Strong to land. These 
were promptly obeyed ; the batteries were assaulted 
and captured, and the skirmishers pushing forward 
rapidly drove the enemy back to the defences of Fort 
Wagner, following him to within musketry range of the 
work. But the weather was intensely hot, the troops 
were exhausted, and the assault on the fort was delayed 
until the following day. On the other hand, during 

* The author is much indebted for the account of the attack on 
Morris Island and siege of Fort Wagner to the reports of the Con- 
federate General Ripley, and to those of General Gillmore. 
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the 11th two fresh regiments reached Morris Island 
to reinforce the garrison, and preparations were com- 
pleted for a vigorous resistance • 

At daybreak the assault was made, the seventh 
Connecticut forming the storming party, supported by 
the seventy-sixth Pennsylvania, and ninth Maine. The 
approach to the fort was across a narrow neck of land, 
between the sea and a marsh, and along this causeway 
in line, as far as the ground would admit, the leading 
regiment commenced its march. On its approach to 


* The following description of Fort Wagner is taken from General 
Gillmore’s Reports. The strength of the work and the difficulties of 
besieging it are naturally put prominently forward. ‘Fort Wag- 
ner was an enclosed work, and occupied the entire breadth of the 
island, extending from high water mark on the east to Vincent’s 
Greek and the impassable marshes on the west, presenting to us a 
front of over three times the average development that could, by 
taking advantage of all the available firm ground, be given to the 
head of our approaches. As we neared the work this ratio reached 
as high as ten to one. Its faces were mutually defensive, and were 
completely and thoroughly flanked. It had an excellent command 
and a hold relief. It was provided with a sluice gate for retaining 
the high tides in the ditch. It was constructed of compact sand, 
upon which the heaviest projectiles produced but little effect, and 
in which damages could be easily and speedily repaired. It was 
known to contain a secure and capacious bomb-proof shelter for 
its entire garrison, and to be armed with between fifteen and twenty 
guns of various calibres, nearly all bearing upon and completely 
covering the only approach to it, which was over a shallow and 
shifting beach of scarce half a company front in many places, 
subject to frequent overflows by the tides, and swept by the guns 
of not only Fort Wagner itself, but of Battery Gregg, Fort 
Sumter, and several heavily armed batteries on James Island. It 
was seen both in flank and reverse by numerous heavily armed 
batteries of the enemy. Its communication with Charleston being- 
in the hands of the enemy, and entirely practicable to him during 
the night time, its armament and garrison could be easily maintained 
at the maximum standard of strength and efficiency.’ 
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the defences, the lire from the enemy’s out pickets 
gave the alarm; and as the defenders hastened to 
occupy their posts on the parapet, the assailants break- 
ing into the double made a rush for the fort. 

Gallantly did the Connecticut regiment cross the 
glacis and leap into the ditch ; they essayed to climb 
the parapet, but, safely stationed behind its shelter, the 
defenders shot them down ; the supports, shaken by the 
fire, did not come up in time,* and orders were given 
to retreat. Then the defenders renewed their fire with 
terrible effect, and the narrow strip of land between 
the fort and the Federal lines was strewed with the dead 
and dying. Of the garrison but few perished, but the 
loss on the Federal side was heavy .f 

Having learned to his cost the strength of Fort "Wagner 
and the pertinacity of its defenders, General Gillmore 
proceeded to attempt its reduction by artillery fire. In 
the sand of Morris Island he erected his batteries, the 
work often injured and deluged by heavy storms which 
flooded the magazines. The monitors in the mean time 
kept up an almost continuous engagement with Forts 
Wagner and Gregg, enfilading the approaches to the 
rear of Wagner, and forcing the Confederate generals 
to relieve and reinforce the garrison at night. 

Owing to the constant exposure of the men to 
the incessant fire, and the consequent terrible anxiety 

* Captain Gray’s Report, vol. vii. Rebellion Record. Also New 
York Tribune account, which is very ably 'written. 

t General Ripley states that the Confederate burying parties 
interred over 100 of the enemy inside their lines, and captured 180 
prisoners ; their own loss being but two officers and ten men 
killed and wounded. On the other hand General Gillmore, to quote 
his own words, says : — .‘ Our loss in both actions, that of the 10th 
and 11th, will not vary much from 150 men killed, wounded, and 
missing.’ So great are the discrepancies between the two accounts. 
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of continuously facing death— owing also to the confine- 
ment and heat of the bombproofs under a hot July sun, 
the frequent change of the troops forming the small 
garrison had become an absolute necessity. Notwith- 
standing, the weariness of passive resistance told greatly 
on the men, although it was varied by occasional sallies 
and by an engagement which resulted in the withdrawal 
of a detachment of Eederals from James Island. Still, 
the batteries progressed, the Ironsides and the moni- 
tors crossed the bar, and it became apparent that a 
second assault might be anticipated. Not only to in- 
direct signs were the defenders indebted for this know- 
ledge ; for some time they had deciphered and read the 
Federal signals* and the orders from the ships to the 
army and vice versd were as intelligible to the signal 
men at Sumter as to those for whom they were in- 
tended. Thus preparations to receive the looked-for 
assault were completed, and upon General Taliaferro, 
renowned on many a hard fought field, was the honour- 
able and dangerous post conferred of commanding 
the fort. 

About mid-day on the 18th July the Ironsides, the 
monitors,* and wooden gunboats opened what may 
truly be termed a feu d’enfer , whilst the batteries 
stretching across the narrow neck of land from the sea 
to the marsh continued the semicircle of fire.f The 
guns from Wagner, Sumter, and Gregg responded but 
feebly and at long intervals, whilst the garrison of 
W agner, ensconced in the casemates, awaited with anxiety 
but with determination the consequences of this awful 

* The iron-clad fleet consisted of the Montauk (flagship), the 
Ironsides, Catskili, Nahant, Weehawken, and Patapsco. 

f The distances of the land batteries from the fort were from 
1,460 to 1,920 yards. General Gillmore’s Report. 
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bombardment, to be followed without doubt by as 
fierce an assault. All through that long summer’s day 
were shot and shell hurled upon the devoted fort. A 
column of smoke caused by the explosion of the shells 
hung over its ramparts ; its flag, shot away early in the 
day, had been replaced by the red battle flag, which as 
it fluttered in the breeze was the only sign of movement 
that could be descried from the Federal lines. Various 
were the conjectures hazarded among the troops and 
spectators : some said the fort had been abandoned, 
whilst others augured ill from the ominous silence, and 
talked of the terrible musketry fire awaiting the assail- 
ants when they had masked by their advance the cover- 
ing batteries. 

At dusk General Seymour’s division paraded for the 
assault, the monitors withdrew, and the sound of their 
huge guns was replaced by the still louder peals of 
thunder which rolled across the evening sky. Amidst 
the war of the elements the troops mustered on the 
beach. General Strong commanded the first brigade, 
to be led by the 54th Massachusetts regiment, negro ; 
Colonel Putman the second, and General Stevenson the 
third. About 7-45 p.m. the leading brigade advanced, 
the negroes formed in line in front. As they issued from 
the entrenchments, the guns from Wagner, Gregg, 
Sumter, and the batteries from James and Sullivan’s 
Islands opened, whilst a portion of the Federal batteries 
were masked by the advance. Through this terrible fire 
the regiments forced their way ; and although the 54th 
were shaken and thrown into some disorder, they reached 
the ditch, and there blacks and whites together, wading 
through the slush and water, tried to mount the para- 
pet ; but the fierce Southern troops, men from, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, exasperated to the highest 
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degree by the sight of the negro regiment, rising from 
their bomb-proofs, and pouring in deadly ride bullets, 
engaged the assailants hand to hand ; and pierced with 
bayonets and sword thrusts, shot down by the ride and 
torn by the shells from Fort Sumter, the corpses of the 
New Englanders and their comrades the negroes fell 
headlong and rolled in a mingled heap of dead and 
wounded into the ditch. Up came the second brigade ; 
but although a lodgment was effected in one of the 
angles, it could not withstand the onset of the defenders. 
Strong and Putman were killed or mortally wounded ; 
nearly all the superior officers had fallen; darkness, 
rendered more hideous by the overhanging thunder 
cloud, increased the confusion ; the third brigade did not 
arrive to the rescue ; and to the brave men who had 
■ accomplished half their task lay the choice of surrender- 
ing or of making their way back to their own lines 
through the shot and shell. The latter course they 
chose ; and as the defenders, cheered by their success, 
poured on them a concentrated fire, to which it is said 
were added the deadly missiles from their own support- 
ing batteries, the remnants of the two brigades, many 
o their number falling at every step, retreated rapidly 
out of range. 

The assault had signally failed ; the loss in officers 
and men had been very terrible ; the leading brigade 
was brought out of action by a major, the 54th Mas- 
sachusetts regiment by a lieutenant; whilst of the de- 
fenders 17 4 were killed, wounded, and missing, amongst 
whom were several officers. 

The result proved to General Gillmore that the 
capture of Fort Wagner, not to be attained by assault, 
could only be expected from the operations of a regular 
siege. The heavy fire from the ironclads, the nine 
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thousand shot and shell (for such was the number 
estimated by General Taliaferro as having been rained 
into the fort) had produced little injury excepting as 
regarded the outward appearance of the work. The 
heavy shot had buried themselves harmlessly in the sand, 
and the shells, making on bursting a momentary crater, 
had inflicted no damage in the thin and shifting soil. 
The garrison, secure in its bomb-proofs, had sustained 
little loss from the artillery fire, but, exposed during the 
long day to its harassing effects, were aroused almost to 
madness when the time came for meeting the enemy 
face to face. 

To an attack by open force now succeeded regular 
approaches. The first parallel, commenced .immediately 
after the assault, was completed on the 23rd July, and 
the second parallel was established by flying sap during 
the same night. Here were placed the breaching 
batteries destined to bombard Fort Sumter. But the 
task of bringing the guns and ammunition into the 
trenches was one of difficulty and danger ; the working 
parties were exposed to the guns from Wagner, and to 
the more deadly. Whitworth rifles with which the 20th 
South Carolina and Charleston volunteers were armed : 
consequently all operations were confined to the night. 

Whilst the military were engaged in this work, the 
navy did not remain idle. The ironclads frequently 
engaged Fort Sumter, and on the 25th July injured by 
their fire the works at Wagner. But they were unable 
to prevent the garrison from receiving during the night 
stores, ammunition, and guns, or to hinder the regular 
reliefs which the strain of. continued exposure rendered 
necessary to all ranks, from the general to the drummer.* 

* The successive generals in command of Port Wagner during 
the end of July and beginning of August were : — Brigadier- General 
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Two ten-inch guns were transported to the fort and 
placed in battery during the first week of August, and 
the boats of the Charleston navy continually plying 
during the night between Morris and James Islands 
kept open the communication, which was now rendered 
too dangerous for steamers to attempt. 

At this period of the siege it was thought by 
General Gillmore and Admiral Dahlgren that it would 
not be necessary to sap up to Fort Wagner, but that 
Sumter might be destroyed from the positions already 
occupied, and that the complete investment of Morris 
Island might be established by picket boats A Conse- 
quently whilst the third parallel was commenced, every 
effort was strained to prepare the breaching batteries in 
the second parallel to commence the bombardment of 
Sumter over the defences of Wagner.f 

Taliaferro, Brigadier-General Hagood, Brigadier-General Colquitt, 
Brigadier-General Clingman, Colonel Keitt. 

* Vide General Gillmore’s Report. The same authority, 
confirmed by General Ripley, states that a partially successful 
attempt was made to illuminate the water near Cumming’s Point 
(Battery Gregg) by means of the calcium light at a distance of 3000 
yards, causing the Confederates to withdraw their steamers and to 
discontinue the relief for the night. 

f Enumeration of the batteries and the distances from Fort 
Sumter in yards : — * 


2 8-inch Parrott rifles . 


. 3513 

3 100-pounder 6*4 inch do. . 


. 3447 

2 do. do. . 


. 3428 

2 8-inch do. do. "1 

2 80-pounder Whitworths j 


. 3938 

1 8-inch 200-pounder . 


. 4172 

1 do. do. | 

2 100-pounders J 


. 4272 

2 do. . . . 


. 4278 

1 10-inch 300-pounder 


. 4290 


General Gillmore's Report. 
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On the 17th August nearly every battery was com- 
plete, whilst the fleet having tested the ranges of its 
guns was in readiness to co-operate. The plan of at- 
tack arranged between General Gillmore and Admiral 
Dahlgrenwas that the former with his heavy breaching 
batteries should direct his attention solely to Fort Sum- 
ter, whilst the latter with the ironclads should keep 
down the fire from Wagner and prevent the fort from 
interfering with the guns in the second parallel. How 
that plan was carried out will now be seen. 

Before daylight on the 17th a few shots fired at 
working parties from Wagner provoked a return from 
the lighter guns in the third parallel ; but as the sun 
rose clear and bright there was stillness on either side : 
the day was calm, the sea smooth, and nothing broke the 
quiet of the summer’s morning save the ripple plashing 
on the beach. It was only for a few minutes that 
this tranquillity lasted. One gun from the breaching 
batteries gave the signal, and soon every battery opened. 
Clouds of vapour hung over the Federal lines, the air 
seemed filled with the peculiar shrieking noise made by 
the rifled bullets, and Sumter was almost hidden from 
view by the smoke from the bursting shells and by the 
dust rising from her shattered ramparts.* 5 At 9.25 a.m. 
the ironcladsf came into action, directing their fire 
against Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter. Hot, however, until 
a quarter before 11 a. m. did Colonel Rhett, command- 
ing at Sumter, reply, and then principally from his bar- 
bette guns, which overlooked the decks of the monitors. 
At midday the action was at its height ; the roar of the 
guns heard by the citizens of Charleston was awful 

* The batteries opened on Sumter at a distance of from 2| to 8 
miles. 

f Six ironclads and six wooden gunboats. 
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Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter, assisted by Moultrie and the 
batteries of the inner line of defence, were doing their 
best against the tremendous armament brought to bear 
on them, whilst the riflemen in Fort Wagner harassed 
the artillerymen as they worked their guns. 

Soon after 12 o’clock the Catskill, which had been 
engaged with Fort Wagner, was observed to get under 
weigh and to steam out of action ; her commander, 
Captain Eodgers, had been killed, shattered, together 
with his paymaster, by the iron plates of the pilot 
house driven in by a heavy shot. About 1 o’clock p.m. 
the remainder of the fleet withdrew ; the men were tired 
out, and, scarcely able to endure the stifling heat of the 
monitors, required rest and refreshment. The garrison 
of Wagner, profiting by this partial cessation of the 
action, commenced the work of repairing the sea de- 
fences, and of remounting a heavy gun, so that on the 
return of the ironclads in the afternoon the fort was 
enabled to reply to their fire as vigorously as during 
the earlier portion of the day. But Fort Sumter had no 
rest : until 7 p.m. the land batteries continued to play 
on her, and the effect of the shot and shell began to 
show itself in the injury inflicted on the north-west face, 
and in the disablement of many of her guns. 

On the 18th the action was renewed by land and 
sea ; but the fire from the ironclads was less accurate, 
owing to the roughness of the water in the harbour. The 
flag of Sumter had been repeatedly shot away, but had 
been as often replaced, the men risking their fives to 
rehoist it, regardless of the danger they incurred. During 
the 19th and 20th of August the bombardment was 
renewed, principally from the land batteries, whilst the 
engineers pushed forward the sap towards Wagner. 
Fort Sumter had now the appearance of a heap of ruins ; 
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many of her guns had been dismounted, many removed ; 
but the garrison still held the post, having suffered 
very slightly from the heavy fire.* The inner line of 
defences, extending across James Island by Fort Bipley 
and from thence towards Sullivan’s Island and Fort 
Moultrie, had been strengthened, whilst Forts Wagner 
and Gregg remained almost uninjured. 

Notwithstanding the slight effects of the bombard- 
ment, General Gillmore saw fit to demand the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter and of the works on Morris Island, 
threatening, if the demand was not complied with, to 
bombard the city. To carry out his threat he had es- 
tablished a battery in the marsh on his extreme left, 
in which was mounted an eight-inch Parrott gun, named 
by the soldiers the Swamp Angel ; and he hoped by this 
means, at a distance of 8000 yards, to send shells into 
the city. The summons was despatched from his lines 
on Morris Island on the 21st August, but, owing to 
delays, did not reach General Beauregard’s head- 
quarters until 11-15 p.m., who, finding that the despatch 
was unsigned, refused to receive it, and directed it to be 
returned. Before an answer could reach him, and 
whilst the citizens of Charleston, unsuspecting any 
danger, were sleeping, the bombardment had com- 
menced ; and at 1 a.m. the first shell burst over the city. 
Terrible was the consternation : the sleepers, awakened 
suddenly, started from their beds and hurried half 
dressed into the streets; many sought the railwaystation, 
others the open country; whilst the fire-engines, running 

* During the four days’ bombardment the casualties at Fort Sum- 
ter were 1 private killed, and 18 officers and men wounded. On 
the 17th July, 612 shots were fired at the fort, of which most struck. 
On the 18th, 19th, and 20th the fort was struck 1268 times on tho 
outside, and 781 times on the inside. 
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hither and thither, prepared to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion which was expected every moment to break out. 
General Beauregard sent an indignant remonstrance 
against what he alleged was the barbarity of bombarding 
the city, without reason, and without due notice to non- 
combatants. He threatened retaliation should the fire be 
continued without due notice; and should General 
Gillmore see fit to renew the useless and cruel bom- 
bardment, he demanded time for the withdrawal of the 
inhabitants. To this Gillmore answered that the in- 
habitants, aware of the near vicinity of the enemy, 
ought to have left the city previously, but that he 
would give them until 11 p.m. on the 23rd before he 
renewed the bombardment. 

At the expiration of the time the Marsh Angel re- 
commenced the fire, but, happily for the city of 
Charleston, burst at the thirty-sixth discharge, and thus 
disappointed the expectations of the violent war-party 
in the North, who, exulting over the threatened de- 
struction of the fair city, applauded an act which, if 
justifiable by the laws of war, was one which few offi- 
cers would desire to have recourse to. 

In the meanwhile the sap was diligently pushed 
forward. On the night of the 21st August the fourth 
parallel was established within one hundred yards of 
the rifle pits, which formed an outwork to the fort. On 
the 26th these entrenchments were carried by General 
Terry at the point of the bayonet, and the fifth parallel 
was completed within 240 yards of the main work. 
During this period the ironclads had maintained an 
intermittent bombardment of Forts Wagner, Gregg, and 
Sumter, but had been unable to pass the barriers which 
prevented their entrance into the inner harbour ; and 
whilst General Gillmore complained of the delay and 
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of the inability of the fleet to keep down the fire of 
Wagner, Admiral Dahlgren pointed ont the impossi- 
bility of employing his boats to remove the obstruc- 
tions whilst Sumter was still held by a Confederate 
garrison, and whilst Moultrie continued to flank the 
entrance to the harbour with its guns.*' 

To use General Gillmore’s own words : 4 The dark 
and gloomy days of the siege were now upon us ; our 
daily losses, although not heavy, were on the increase, 
whilst our progress became discouragingly slow, and 
even fearfully uncertain.’ The men were becoming 
discouraged — the difficulties of their task seemed to in- 
crease ; fromWagner and from James Island so harass- 
ing a fire was kept up on the working parties that the 
sap could only be proceeded with at night, and even 
then the bright harvest moon rendered the operation 
hazardous. As the head of the sap approached the 
ditch, the guns from the Ironsides could only be worked 
with extreme caution; whilst, on the other hand, the 
Confederate batteries on James Island were obliged to 
cease firing, lest, in endeavouring to strike the working 
parties, they should send their shot into the fort. 
Nevertheless the progress of the besiegers, although 
slow, was continuous, and the last days of the heroic 
resistance were approaching. 

* Vide correspondence between General Gillmore and Admiral 
Dahlgren, published with General Gillmore’s Reports. About this 
time General Gillmore appears to have suffered from the indiscretion 
of newspaper reporters. He writes or telegraphs thus to the 
admiral: — 

‘Morris Island, Aug. 21, 1863. 

1 1 am going to send all the newspaper reporters to Hilton and 
keep them there. Will you do the same with those you have in 
the fleet? ’ 

The admiral replies that he thinks this course will be difficult. 
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Putting forth his whole strength, General Gillmore 
determined, coute qui co&te , to possess the comparatively 
small work which for so long a time had defied his 
efforts. He resolved to demolish the bomb-proofs 
which' sheltered the garrison, and for this purpose 
brought forward his mortars into the fifth parallel, 
trained some of his heavy breaching batteries on the fort, 
engaged the services of the Ironsides, and enlarged his 
advanced trenches for the reception of sharp-shooters. 
Without cessation was this fresh bombardment to con- 
tinue ; no rest, even during the usual hours of darkness, 
was to be given to the garrison ; and the calcium lights 
were to turn night into day, so that the work of de- 
struction should be unintermittent. 

At daybreak on the 5th September this last and 
most terrible bombardment commenced. For forty- 
two consecutive hours it continued : seventeen siege and 
coehorn mortars unceasingly dropped their shells into 
the work, over the heads of the sappers and guards of 
the advanced trenches ; thirteen heavy Parrott guns, 
100, 200, and 300 pounders, fired at short, though 
regular intervals ; whilst during the daytime the new 
Ironsides kept up an almost incessant stream of 11 -inch 
shells from her eight broadside guns, exploding them 
within or over the work, and vigorously searching 
every part of it excepting the subterranean shelter.* 

The garrison suffered severely : they were forced to 
keep strict watch lest an assault should be attempted 
under cover of this fire, and many were consequently 
obliged to leave the shelter of the bomb-proofs. Over 
150 casualties occurred during the 5th and 6th, f and 

'* See General Gillmore’s Report, quoted almost verbatim, from At 
Daybreak to Shelter. 

t Vide Gen. Ripley’s Report, from which are quoted the following 
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it became evident that tbe fort must either be aban- 
doned, or its brave garrison be sacrificed. The former 
course was adopted, and measures were accordingly 
taken to effect tbe withdrawal of the troops. To 
accomplish this, transport steamers were collected under 
convoy of the Confederate ironclad steamer Charleston 
between Ports Sumter and Johnson, and boats were 
prepared to convey the garrisons of Ports Wagner and 
Gregg from Cumming’s Point. Orders were at the 
same time sent to Colonel Keitt, commanding at 
Wagner, to blow up the magazine, to spike the guns, 
and to retire his men. 

At 9 p.m. the evacuation was commenced under the still 
undiminished fire of the enemy’s batteries, and was 
concluded by midnight. The whole of the garrison 
with the exception of about seventy were withdrawn, 
many of the guns were spiked, and the destruction of 
the works would have been even more complete, had 
the magazines exploded and produced the desired 
effect ; but the matches failed to do their work, and 
with the enemy’s sappers actually on the crest of the 
parapet it was impossible to allow of delay sufficient to 

reasons which induced the evacuation of Forts Wagner and Gregg : — 

1 Batteries Wagner and Gregg had now been held under a continned 
and furious cannonade by land and sea for fifty-seven days ; two 
assaults had been signally and gloriously repulsed ; the enemy had 
been forced to expend time, men, and material most lavishly in bis 
approaches; but at this time he was within a few yards of the salient ; 
most of the guns of the fort were injured ; transportation and supply 
had become most difficult with the insufficient means at our disposal; 
the possibility of throwing heavy reinforcements in time to resist 
an assault by the enemy’s overwhelming forces issuing from his 
trenches only a few yards distant, out of the question; and the 
practicability of keeping troops in sufficient strength on the island 
for the purpose, under the furious cannonade from land and sea, 
without protecting shelter, scarcely less so.’ 
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ascertain the cause. With but little interference from 
the enemy the evacuation was completed, and on the 
morning of the 7th, the very day for which the assault 
had been ordered, General Gillmore entered Batteries 
Wagner and Gregg, obtaining as trophies of his suc- 
cess twenty-five pieces of ordnance. Then Forts 
Moultrie and the James Island batteries opened on the 
abandoned works, compelling the new garrison to work 
hard to repair the ruined ramparts. 

At this time Admiral Dahlgren, supposing that the 
fall of the Morris Island works would necessitate the 
abandonment of Sumter, sent to Major Elliott, who with 
a detachment of infantry held the ruins, which no 
longer required an artillery garrison,* demanding the 
surrender of the fort. After communication held with 
General Beauregard, the answer that Admiral Dahlgren 
might have Sumter when he could take and hold it 
was returned. Accepting the challenge, at 6 p.m. the 
ironclads steamed forward to the attack, and during 
that evening and the following day the bombardment 
continued, being principally directed against the bat- 
teries on James and Morris Islands, which flanked the 
fort. At 1 a.m. on the 9th an attempt was made to 
obtain possession of Sumter by storm, and a combined 
naval and military force endeavoured to effect a landing 
from boats. But Major Elliott, waiting until the enemy 
had approached within a few yards of the southern and 
eastern faces, poured in so close a fire of musketry, hand 
grenades, and heavy stones, that such of the crews 

* Fort Sumter having been held during the siege and cannonade 
by the 1st South Carolina Artillery under Colonel Rhett until its 
armament had been disabled, and the services of the artillerymen 
being elsewhere required, the commanding general determined that 
it should be held by infantry . — General Raley's Report. 
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as had already landed and had escaped instant death 
sought refuge among the debris and surrendered. Five 
boats/twelve officers, and one hundred and nine men 
were captured, together with the flag, said to be the 
same that Major Anderson had been permitted to take 
from the fort two years and a half ago, and which thus 
a second time fell into the hands of the Secessionists.* 

With this failure the more interesting period of the 
siege of Charleston terminated. The bombardment of 
the forts and city was occasionally renewed, but the 
enemy never succeeded in penetrating within the inner 
lines of defence, or in hoisting his flag on the ruined 
walls of Fort Sumter, until, like the rest of the Con- 
federacy, the city of Charleston, following the fate of 
the state, fell before his overpowering force. 

Whether we consider the gigantic scale on which 
the sieges of Forts Wagner and Sumter were conducted, 
evidenced by the enormous guns employed, and by the 
formidable naval force, from which so much had 
been expected, but by which comparatively so little 
had been accomplished, or whether we turn our eyes to- 
wards the heroic defence of Fort Wagner, where in an 
earthwork, which outwardly presented little appearance 
of strength, the garrison had endured fifty-one days of 
open trenches, and an almost incessant bombardment 
from land and sea, and when we reflect on the pertinacity 
with which Sumter was held, even after all its guns 
had been dismantled, we shall be forced to acknow- 
ledge that, considered either in relation to the vastness 
of the material employed, the novelty of the weapons 
of offence, or the obstinacy of the assailants and assailed, 

* There seems to be some doubt whether the flag captured waa 
the identical flag : the Confederates asserting the fact, the Federate 
denying it. 
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the siege of Charleston will take rank among the 
most memorable of modem times. 

The defence of Fort Wagner cannot be considered 
as the defence of an isolated work — it resembled rather 
the efforts made to hold the outwork of some great 
fortress open to communication with the rear. The 
garrison was frequently relieved and reinforced ; and in 
admiring the courage of its defenders, it is fair to 
remember that the same men were not continually 
employed, but that as the enemy’s working parties in 
the trenches were regularly relieved, so were also the 
detachments which defended Wagner. It was the 
garrison of Charleston fighting with the army and navy 
of Gillmore and Dahlgren ; it was the battle between the 
ironclads and the earthworks, in which it must be 
acknowledged that the latter had the advantage ; for 
to the land force far more than to the ships was their 
ultimate reduction due. 

The soil of which the ramparts of Wagner was 
constructed was especially adapted to the resistance of 
shot and shell ; the sand gave way on the impact, and 
then fell back, filling up of itself the holes made by 
the projectiles, whilst the low level and swampy nature 
of the spit of land in front of the work rendered the 
construction of the trenches and the formation of the 
batteries extremely difficult. To sap up to the glacis of 
the work was no ordinary task of engineering skill, 
exposed as the head of the trench was to a flanking 
fire ; but it was an enterprise requiring even more 
skill and calm courage to remove the garrison when 
the sap had reached that point, and when the reality 
of a fearful bombardment and the expectation of a 
fierce assault were sufficient to try the nerves of the 
bravest and best disciplined troops. 
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It is said that the constant exposure to death had 
the effect of sobering, and rendering peculiarly amena- 
ble to the influences of religion, the soldiers employed 
to garrison Wagner and Sumter, and that the services 
of the chaplains of the army were much appreciated 
during the intervening periods, when the reliefs on 
James Island, after doing duty in the forts, were awaiting 
their turn for a renewal Of the dangerous service. 
But on the other hand a proof is exhibited of the 
manner in which man’s nature adapts itself to even 
the most extraordinary circumstances, by the indif- 
ference with which the inhabitants of Charleston, after 
the first terror, regarded the shells sent at intervals 
into the city from Morris Island. 

Much was at that time said of the renowned Greek 
fire with which General Gillmore was to destroy that 
nest of traitors, but it was soon found that its effects had 
been greatly overrated, and that although occasionally 
a house or houses might be injured, yet that no ex- 
pectation of a general conflagration could be enter- 
tained. Many of the shells fell in the open parts of 
the city, where the great fire had raged two years pre- 
viously, and exploded without doing injury to the 
remaining houses. 

In an intermittent and inefficient bombardment ended 
the last attempt to capture Charleston from the sea. 
The boasting of the Northern press and the hopes 
of the people terminated, and were soon forgotten. 
Other scenes and other enterprises drew away men’s 
attention from the seaboard, and the events of the 
West eclipsed in interest the operations on the coast. 
It is to that quarter" that we must now turn; and 
having finished the narrative of the great attack on 
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Charleston, must follow the course of events which 
succeeded, and resulted from that other great siege 
which on the banks of the Mississippi had ter- 
minated so disastrously for the Confederate, so trium- 
phantly for the Northern cause. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN. 

Even previous to the fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, and the consequent opening of the Mississippi 
to the Federal gunboats, there had been little combina- 
tion of movements between the Confederate forces of 
the trans-Mississippi department and those defending 
Tennessee and Mississippi. The great distances, the 
absence of means of communication, and possibly the 
peculiarities in character of the inhabitants of the 
frontier States, had tended to isolate the trans-Missis- 
sippi armies from those of the rest of the Confederacy ; 
and if such had been the case whilst the course of the 
great river remained in the hands of friends, it became 
much more noticeable when the difficulties of trans- 
porting troops and stores across the Mississippi were 
increased by the watchfulness of the Federal gunboats. 
Therefore, although bloody battles and important opera- 
tions characterised the campaigns of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and although the generals of the Confederacy 
continued to hold the larger portions of these States, 
and the great State of Texas, yet their movements exer- 
cised little influence on either the attack or defence of 
the country east of the Mississippi. Thus, whilst Bragg, 
forced back to the frontiers of Alabama, was making 
a firm stand on the mountains above Chattanooga, 
VOL. ITT. D 
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and whilst Johnston was endeavouring to diminish the 
evil effects of the loss of Vicksburg, by hindering a 
further advance into Mississippi, the two armies of the 
trans-Mississippi department were engaged in protecting 
the line of the Arkansas Eiver in the north, and in the 
south in defending south-western Louisiana from the 
garrison of New Orleans. 

As, previous to the fall of Vicksburg, a futile effort 
had been made to relieve the garrison of that town by an 
attack on the Federal camp at Milliken’s Bend so had 
General Taylor* endeavoured to cause the withdrawal 
of Banks’s troops engaged in the siege of Port Hudson 
by a bold advance against Brashear City and the neigh- 
bourhood of New Orleans. Into the maze of lakes, 
streams, and swamps, he had led his wild recruits from 
Texas, and by the successive capture of Plaguemine, 
Donaldsonville, and Thibeaudeauville, had succeeded 
in isolating, and in finally making prisoners, the garrison 
of Brashear City. He, however, failed, notwithstanding 
these temporary successes, in drawing off troops from 
Port Hudson, and, when that place surrendered, was in 
turn forced to retreat with such plunder as he could 
secure towards the frontiers of Texas. 

His brave, but undisciplined, troops were but little 
fitted for the regular operations of war ; trained in 
continual skirmishes against the Indians, and resem- 
bling their savage foes in many of their characteristics, 
the horsemen of Texas were formidable adjuncts to 
an army, but were unreliable as its principal arm. 
Their western education fitted them for many of the 
requirements of war ; hardy and inured to fatigue as 
the Indians, they needed little of the impedimenta 


* Son of a former President of the United States. 
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usually attending armies ; carrying with, them or 
capturing cattle, they compelled them to follow the 
line of march and to swim the many rivers which 
intersect south-western Louisiana, whilst, quickly adapt- 
ing themselves to the necessities of the service required, 
they either acted as irregular cavalry, or, manning boats 
and steamers, waged a species of naval warfare among 
the streams, lakes, and inland waters. But the wild 
and untrained character of these Texans rendered 
their discipline difficult, and their courage led them 
to independent fighting, rather than to the combined 
movements of regular troops. 

Betiring towards the Texan frontier with his prisoners 
and spoils, General Taylor evacuated Brash ear City, 
which was reoccupied by the Federals, and became 
one of the principal outposts to New Orleans. 

Such was the condition of affairs in south-western 
Louisiana. In the northern part of the theatre of the 
war in the trans-Mississippi States, and nearly con- 
temporary with the movements of General Taylor, an 
effort had been made on the very day of the surrender 
of Vicksburg to surprise and capture the fort and garrison 
of Helena, with the objects of drawing off troops from 
the siege of Vicksburg, of possibly securing a point on 
the Mississippi from which communication might be 
opened with its eastern bank, and of destroying a 
position which threatened, although at some distance, 
Little Bock, the capital of the State. 

The attacking forces under General Holmes, compris- 
ing one division of infantry under Price and Marma- 
duke’s cavalry, arrived near Helena on the evening of 
the 3rd July. The Federals, under General Prentiss, 
occupied the place, holding the forts and entrench- 
ments erected on the neighbouring hills and ridges. 
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The garrison had been expecting an attack for some days, 
and slept on their arms awaiting a preconcerted signal 
to repair immediately to their posts. At 4 a.m. on the 
4th of July the gnn which was to give notice of the 
enemy’s approach boomed through the camp, and the 
infantry and artillery hastened to man the lines. Price’s 
skirmishers were seen approaching, and soon the full 
force of his attack was felt at the centre battery in front 
of Port Curtis, the key of the position. 

IJnable to bring forward his artillery with sufficient 
rapidity, Price, with two infantry brigades under Parsons 
and McBae, pressed onwards, disregarding the flanking 
fire of a battery on his left ; he succeeded in driving 
back the infantry which protected the battery and in 
capturing the guns ; but the artillerymen, although com- 
pelled to yield ground, had spiked one of the guns, and 
carried away with them the friction primers, thereby 
rendering the battery useless to the enemy. Although 
disappointed in his hope of turning the captured guns 
against the fort in the rear, Price resolved to continue 
the attack, relying on Pagan’s brigade, which had been 
detached to assault and carry the batteries on his left. 
But unsupported by artillery, and exposed to the terrible 
fire of Port Curtis and the batteries on the flanks, 
from which Pagan had now been repulsed, Price’s men 
wavered, and at length retreated, leaving many of their 
numbers dead, and losing heavily in prisoners, who 
were cut off and surrounded in a ravine through which 
they were endeavouring to retire. Pagan had also been 
driven back with great loss, and General Holmes, con- 
sidering the further prosecution of the enterprise to be 
hopeless, ordered Price to yield his previous conquest 
and to retreat. 

No pursuit was attempted, but in the assault of the 
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works, and during the repulse, the Confederates lost 
heavily, far more heavily than their opponents, who were 
covered by breastworks, and were assisted by a power- 
ful artillery. From sixteen hundred to two thousand 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, of which the last 
furnished a large item, attested the severity of the mis- 
fortune, and bore evidence of the gallant but unsuccess- 
ful attempt a.t assaulting fortified lines without the 
assistance of artillery.* The Federal loss was slight, 
numbering according to their own estimate two hundred 
and thirty. 

The battle of Helena was the last serious attempt of 
the armies of the trans-Mississippi to establish them- 
selves on the Mississippi Biver. Subsequently their 
operations were confined to the defence of their own 
especial territory, much of which they were compelled 
shortly afterwards to resign. Pressed on the upper 
Arkansas Biver by General Blunt, and on the lower by 
General Steele, they were forced to yield Fort Smith 
and Little Bock, and to retire south of the line of the 
Arkansas Biver. 

On the 1st August General Blunt entered Fort 
Smith, on the frontier of Arkansas and the Indian 
territory, and early in the same month General Steele, 
having organised a force at Helena, advanced against 
Little Bock. The expedition was planned and carried 
out with intelligence and vigour ; moving up the White 
Biver, under an escort of gunboats, Steele established 
hospitals and a depot at Duvall’s Bluffs, and from 
thence, covered by Davidson’s cavalry division, advanced 

* Both Federal, and Confederate accounts agree in saying that 
little, if any, of Price’s artillery were brought into action. No men- 
tion is made of Marmaduke, who does not appear to have taken part 
in the engagement. 
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through a difficult country to Brownsville. Boads 
through swamps had to be constructed, bridges to be 
thrown across the numerous streams, and the natural 
obstructions to the march proved greater than those 
offered by the enemy. 

On the 26 th August, Marmaduke’s cavalry were 
driven from Brownsville, and the army, being reinforced 
from Memphis, marched on the Arkansas Biver. Strik- 
ing it below Little Bock, Steele ordered Davidson to 
cross by means of a pontoon-bridge to the right, or 
southern, bank, and, marching westwards, to threaten the 
enemy’s right and rear, whilst he in person advanced on 
the defences of the town A The plan succeeded ; Price, 
fearing lest his retreat should be cut off, retired on 
Archidelphia, and Marmaduke’s cavalry, after holding the 
town to allow sufficient time to set fire to the steamers 
and bridges, followed the main army. On the 10th 
September Steele entered Little Bock, having accom- 
plished the purpose of his enterprise with compara- 
tively slight loss. 

General Price was much censured for thus abandon- 
ing Little Bock, and giving up to the enemy the fertile 
plains of the Arkansas Biver, the most cultivated district 
of the State. Through the autumn and winter of 1 86 3- 
1864, he retained his head-quarters at Archidelphia, 
the barren country between the Ouachita and the 
Arkansas Biver becoming the scene of almost daily 
skirmishes of cavalry, from whose raids the inhabitants 
suffered more than the belligerents. Both sides plun- 

* General Steele states that the numerical strength of his army 
which marched from Ashley’s Mills on the Arkansas to Little Rook 
was 7,000. Confederate accounts place it at 15,000. General Price’s 
forces comprised about 7,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry under 
Marmadulce. 
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derecl and despoiled the denizens of this neutral tract, 
over whom the protection of neither army could extend. 
Within the lines of Federals and Confederates, non- 
combatants were unmolested, and their safety cared for, 
General Steele gaining, by his humane conduct towards 
a conquered population, the esteem even of his enemies.* 

Thus were the Federal conquests extended from the 
frontiers of Missouri to the line of the Arkansas Kiver. 
The experience gained in the Vicksburg campaign had 
not been thrown away, and the systematic advance on 
intermediate points, the successful combination of the 
naval and military forces, together with the engineering 
labours of the troops, all evinced a marked improvement 
on the operations of the western armies at an earlier 
period of the war, and showed that the generate had 
learnt both theoretically and practically important 
lessons in the art of war. 

From St. Louis to Little Rock, from Nashville to 
Chattanooga, had the Confederates been steadily pushed 
back ; the Mississippi River had been opened through its 
whole course, and the first steamer which, for more than 
two years, had navigated the extent of its waters from 
St. Louis to New Orleans arrived at the latter city on 
the 16 th July. Grant was in the meantime engaged in 
improving the conquest of Vicksburg by operations 
against Yazoo City and Jackson, and the combined 
forces of Rosecrans and Burnside threatened to carry 
the war from Tennessee into the Gulf States. 

It has been already shown how the movements of 
the armies of Mississippi and of Tennessee affected each 

* The author is much indebted to General Walker, who com- 
manded a division of the Confederate trans-Mississippi army, for 
valuable information respecting some of the incidents of the cam- 
paigns in that department. 
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other, and therefore, before returning to the latter, it 
will conduce to a connected narrative to follow up the 
operations which resulted from the fall of Vicksburg. 

Immediately after that event, Sherman, with four 
corps d’annee, marched against the covering army under 
Johnston, and, after an engagement with the rear-guard 
at Bolton, reached the vicinity of Jackson, where a line 
of fieldworks, extending from the neighbourhood of the 
Pearl River on the right, and enclosing in a semicircle 
the western side of the town, opposed his further pro- 
gress. A repulse, with considerable loss, of General 
Lauman’s division, on the right of the E.ederal line, 
which had advanced somewhat incautiously against the 
enemy’s works, taught Sherman that Johnston intended 
to make a stand, either with the object of holding the 
town or of covering his retreat across the Pearl River. 
Unwilling, therefore, to risk anything by an assault 
against the fortified lines, Sherman determined to await 
the arrival of his ammunition trains previous to opening 
fire with his heavy artillery. Thus was time given to 
Johnston to complete his arrangements for the passage 
of the Pearl River, and on the night of the 16th of July, 
by the light of the burning stores, his rear-guard crossed 
the river, and took the road to Meridiem. Sherman’s 
troops entered the town, and, partly by the hands of 
the retreating army, partly by those of the advancing 
Federals, the ill-fated capital of Mississippi perished, 
affording in her blackened ruins a monument of the 
desolation of war and a type of the miserable condition 
to which the once flourishing State of Mississippi had 
been reduced.* 

* The following extract, taken from a letter published in the 
Chicago Tribune , gives some idea of the condition of the State 
of Mississippi after the second advance of Sherman’s troops : — 1 The 
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With the recapture of Jackson, and the occupation, 
by a combined naval and military force, of Yazoo City, 
the summer campaign of the Federal army of the 
Mississippi ended. The troops required rest, and 
supplies of men and stores were necessary before an 
advance could be made into the interior of the country 
to a distance from the gunboats and transports. But 
whilst the Confederate armies of Virginia and Tennessee 
preserved their efficiency, and threatened not only to 
maintain an obstinate defensive strategy but at any 
moment to carry the war into the border States, offen- 
sive operations in Mississippi were necessarily sus- 
pended. The whole resources of ' the Forth were 
required to preserve the supremacy of the Federal 
arms in Tennessee, and to prevent a renewed invasion 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland, scarcely yet freed from 
the presence of Lee’s armies. Therefore for a time the 
campaign in Mississippi ceased, and events which 
threatened to inaugurate a series of disasters to the 
Federal cause in Kentucky acquired a preponderating 
importance. 

On the Cumberland Elver General Morgan had 
collected a force, composed partly of veterans who had 
served under him in many a bold foray, and of others 
who, attracted by his exploits, or influenced by the 
hope of plunder, thronged to his standard. Watching 
him, near Jamestown, was a strong body of Federal 


country between here (Vicksburg) and Jackson is completely devas- 
tated. No subsistence of any kind remains. Every growing crop 
was destroyed, when possible. Wheat was burned in the barn, 
stack, or wherever found. All subsistence was brought off or 
destroyed. Live stock was used or brought away everywhere. 
General Sherman asserts that the people must inevitably leave, be 
fed by the Federal government, or starve.’ 
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cavalry, but neitlier did the deep river which separated 
him from his proposed _ scene of operations nor the 
threatening forces of his antagonist, prove a barrier 
sufficient to repel his fiery energy. He built boats, 
and partly by their assistance, partly by swimming, 
crossed the Cumberland, and with little opposition 
seized Columbia. 

From thence on the 4th July he marched on Green- 
brier Bridge, where Colonel Moore in command of a 
considerable body of Federal troops was entrenched. 
To a demand to yield the position, Moore returned the 
answer, that the 4th July was a bad day to talk about 
surrender, and that he must therefore decline. An 
attack was immediately commenced ; but the Federal 
officer showed both courage and talent, and succeeded 
in driving back his assailants. Foiled in his attempt 
on Greenbrier Bridge, Morgan continued his march to 
Lebanon, where a similar refusal to surrender was 
returned by Colonel Hanson, commanding the garrison. 
Morgan then ordered a bombardment of the place, but 
perceiving that little effect was produced, commanded 
his cavalry to charge into the town. At the head of 
one of the leading regiments, young Tom Morgan, the 
General’s brother, rode, and fell whilst cheering on his 
men. The soldiers, exasperated by his death, renewed 
their efforts, the fight was continued in the streets, and 
it was only when the houses were fired, in which 
Colonel Hanson still continued to hold out, that he sur- 
rendered. Plunder and destruction ensued ; Morgan’s 
senior officers endeavoured to stop the evil, but the 
men’s passions had been roused, and the usual bitterness 
of war had been increased by the animosity of civil 
strife ; Kentuckians were fighting against Kentuckians, 
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and private vengeance sought gratification under the 
guise of zeal for the public good. 

At length order was restored ; a portion of the pri- 
soners were paroled, and the remainder hurried on to 
Springfield, as the Federal cavalry were already driv- 
ing in the out-pickets. Little favour did Morgan 
meet with in northern Kentucky, and the want of dis- 
cipline among his troops showed itself in acts of plunder 
which the general himself and his leading officers 
deeply regretted.* Pressed by the cavalry force which 
followed closely in his rear, and unassisted by the 
inhabitants of the country, Morgan formed the bold 
resolve of crossing the Ohio, and carrying the war into 
the hitherto peaceful State of Indiana. Effecting 
a passage near Branclenburgh (below Louisville), he 
marched into the heart of the enemy’s country, destroy- 
ing railways and telegraphs, and collecting plunder of 
both public and private property. The home guards 
and State militia, hastily assembled, tried to bar his pro- 
gress, but were brushed aside and routed by men ac- 
customed to encounter far more formidable opponents. 
Ohio and Indiana were in confusion and alarm ; 
troops were hastily assembled, the river was patrolled 
by gunboats, and obstructions thrown across the roads 
by which the Confederates were expected to advance. 
The cavalry which had continued to follow in their 
rear, threatened to cut off their retreat, and Morgan 
perceived that only the rapidity of his movements 
could save him from being crushed by .overwhelming 
numbers. Turning towards the river, he threatened 
Cincinnati, and, inarching round the city, sought to 
cross the Ohio, into Western Virginia, near Pomeroy. 

* See the journal of Lieut.-Colonel Alston, chief of the staff to 
General Morgan, published in the Rebellion Records, vol. vii. 
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But from all quarters troops were converging ; the 
cavalry under Colonel Shackleford had never relaxed 
in the pursuit, and a considerable body of men 
under General Judah was marching northwards from 
Cincinnati. The militia and home guards watched 
the fords, obstructed the roads, and barricaded the 
towns and villages, whilst gunboats assisted in the 
conveyance of troops, and fired on any detached parties 
of the enemy which showed themselves near the 
banks. Worse than all, Morgan’s men, encumbered 
with plunder, and scattered over a wide extent of 
country, could offer but little resistance to an organised 
attack. 

About thirty-five miles above Pomeroy, near an 
island named Buffington, an attempt was made to swim 
the river, but the Moose, a gunboat winch had hastened 
up from Cincinnati, quickly silenced the field guns 
brought up by Morgan, to cover the passage, and Judah 
and Shackleford coming up, he abandoned the attempt, 
and endeavoured to force a passage higher up, at 
Belleville. A few horsemen escaped by swimming, but 
the main body continued the retreat, which had now 
almost degenerated into a flight, up the left bank of the 
Ohio. Still pursued by constantly augmenting forces, 
the greater portion of Morgan’s men was captured, and 
although the general, with a few of his officers, and 
some troopers, succeeded for a time in eluding their 
pursuers, they were eventually driven to take refuge 
on a steep blifffj where the several detachments sent 
in pursuit closed round them, and compelled their 
surrender. 

Thus terminated Morgan’s bold raid ; from the very 
commencement it had been characterised by a want of 
the success so marked in his operations of the pre- 
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vious spring. The failure at Greenbrier Bridge, and 
the desperate resistance of the garrison at Lebanon, 
showed that the Federal officers and men were far better 
prepared to meet him than during his earlier raids, 
whilst the conduct of the Kentuckians proved that 
indifference had changed to hostility, and that the 
majority of the population of the northern portion of the 
State were unfriendly, if not to the cause, at least to 
the irregular troops which supported it. The conduct 
of Morgan’s men tended to increase this feeling, and 
the character of their operations in Indiana and Ohio 
assimilated more nearly to the acts of guerilla bands 
than to those of regular troops. 

The loss to the Confederacy of the services of so 
bold a leader, and of so considerable a body of men 
(numbering about 1,700), received but a feeble com- 
pensation in the possible delay occasioned in the march 
of Burnside’s army, assembled for a campaign in 
eastern Tennessee, or by the eclat attached to a raid 
into Ohio. Every man was required to fill the ranks 
of the western armies of the Confederacy, and although 
Morgan’s enterprise may be admired for its boldness 
of design and execution, it must yet be regarded as a 
disaster to the cause which it intended to advance.* 

* General Morgan and Ms superior officers, in violation of the usual 
laws of war, were treated not as military prisoners but as felons, and 
were confined In the Penitentiary of Ohio, from which they sub- 
sequently effected their escape. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

BATTLE OF CHICAMATJGA. 

Whilst Morgan’s bold raid drew men’s attention to 
the banks of the Ohio, and whilst his capture aroused 
the enthusiasm in proportion as it calmed the appre- 
hension of the North, the main army of the West, under 
Bosecrans, was steadily pursuing its southward course, 
sometimes engaged in repelling the opposition of men, 
but more continuously applying itself to overcome the 
obstacles which nature offered to the march from 
Murfreesborough to the banks of the Tennessee. 

Chattanooga was the objective point. It was there 
that the lines of rail from Nashville, Memphis, Knox- 
ville, and from the Southern cities of the Atlantic, united ; 
there were the workshops which supplied these rails 
with rolling stock, and there was the gate which com- 
manded the south-western entrance into eastern Ten- 
nessee, and the navigation of the upper waters of the 
Tennessee River. For these reasons was Chattanooga, 
or rather the surrounding mountains, a strategic object 
which an assailing army would endeavour to seize, and 
which the defenders of the more southern States would 
put forth their whole strength to hold. 

At an earlier period of the war detachments of 
Federal troops had occupied the right bank of the 
Tennessee River, and had even directed their artillery 
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against the town, but, as has been already shown, had 
been compelled to retire by the great flank movements 
of Bragg and Kirby Smith into Kentucky. To guard 
against a renewal of these tactics, and to support the 
movement of Rosecrans, Burnside’s army had been 
assembled on the Ohio, and, after the catastrophe 
which terminated Morgan’s raid, had. been put in motion 
towards eastern Tennessee. Thus, whilst Rosecrans 
was repairing rails and constructing roads across the 
southern extremity of the Cumberland Mountains, 
Burnside, marching by Williamsburgh and Montgomery, 
and drawing together the Federal troops of Kentucky, 
was entering eastern Tennessee by the main road to 
Kingston. 

He met with little opposition. The overwhelming 
forces of the North necessitated the concentration of the 
Confederate armies and the consequent abandonment 
of many outlying, although important, stations ; thus 
Kingston was undefended, and Knoxville, the chief 
town of eastern Tennessee, was evacuated,* whilst 
General Buckner, moving down the Tennessee River, 
united his comparatively small force with Bragg. 

These tactics were the necessary consequences of the 
circumstances under which the South were fighting ; 
but whilst they partially remedied the deficiency of 
numbers, they yet tended to increase that deficiency 
by allowing the occupation of vast tracts of country by 
the enemy’s forces, and consequently permitting them 
to influence the population by force and persuasion 
against the supremacy of the Confederate government. 
In the mountainous and unfertile districts of eastern 
Tennessee the inhabitants had never engaged heartily 
in the Southern cause, and Burnside’s troops, composed 
partly of men from that portion of the State, were 
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welcomed rather than repulsed by the population of 
Knoxville. As the Confederate generals abandoned the 
several border States, they lost much of their recruiting 
ground, the attachment of the men being principally 
engaged towards their proper State rather than to the 
Confederacy as a whole. Thus nearly the whole of 
Tennessee by the retreat of Bragg and Buckner had 
been given up to the Federals ; and although it was 
hoped that a turn of the tide might again allow of 
a fresh occupation of both Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and although the important pass of Cumberland Gap 
was still retained by a strong detachment, yet the 
autumn campaign of 1868 opened badly for the 
South, and seemed to portend a further limitation of 
her frontier. 

By his advance on Kingston, Burnside had cut off 
two of Buckner’s brigades from the main army, viz. 
Jackson’s, in northern Tennessee, and Frazier’s, holding 
Cumberland Gap. The latter had indeed been ordered 
to evacuate the works at the gap, and to join Buckner’s 
retreating force, but this order had been rescinded, 
and directions had been sent to hold the position as 
long as might be possible. Commanding as it did one 
of the principal roads into Kentucky, its importance 
at an earlier period of the war had been incontestable ; 
and although by Burnside’s inarch the position had 
been turned, and its value diminished, yet it was 
thought that the presence of a considerable body of 
troops threatening the left rear of the Federal army 
would induce Burnside to delay his junction with 
Bosecrans until they could be disposed of. 

Such was the fact. Burnside detached Shackleford 
to invest the pass from the Tennessee side, whilst De 
Courcy marched against it from Kentucky. Frazier, 
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who was in command of the garrison, seeing that he 
was surrounded, and despairing of successfully resisting 
the force brought against him, surrendered on the 9th 
September without firing a shot ; thereby incurring 
severe reproach from President Davis, who spoke of the 
event as a disaster which laid open Eastern Tennessee 
and South-eastern Virginia to hostile operations ; and 
which broke the line of communication between the 
seat of government and middle Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding the loss attending the surrender of 
men, prestige, and of an important position, the reten- 
tion of Cumberland Gap, even for a short time after 
Buckner’s retreat, had not been wholly useless. Burnside 
had been diverted from the most important object of his 
advance, for in place of connecting himself with Bose- 
crans, and of co-operating with him, he had allowed 
himself to be drawn into North-eastern Tennessee when 
the presence of every available soldier was required at 
Chattanooga. 

On the mountains which formed the last barrier to the 
advance of the invaders into the seaboard States, the Con- 
federate government had determined that an obstinate 
stand should be made. Bragg had been reinforced by a 
detachment from the Army of Mississippi, the cavalry 
recruited in the open country round Borne had been 
brought to the front, and every preparation made to con- 
test the passage of the range of mountains which inter- 
posed between the Eederals and the plains of Georgia. 

The position taken up by the Confederate army was 
on the southern or left bank of the Tennessee ; and the 
only serious obstacles which presented themselves to the 
march of the Federals north of that river were such as 
were occasioned by the nature of the country. 

After the advance of General Bosecrans to the western 
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slopes of the Cumberland Mountains, it had been his 
first object to repair the rail and roads to Nashville, 
and to establish intermediate depots at Tullahoma, 
McMinnsville, and Winchester ; and so, having formed a 
base of operations south of Nashville, and being satisfied 
of the security of his left flank by the advance of 
Burnside, he commenced the passage of the Cumberland 
Mountains. 

This chain, which divides the waters flowing into the 
Cumberland from those which form the tributaries of 
the Tennessee, runs in a south-westerly direction from 
the frontiers of Virginia and Kentucky to Northern 
Alabama. On the confines of Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama, the Tennessee Biver forces a passage through 
the range, and, issuing from the mountains, enters a plain 
and wooded country. Near these gates, as they may be 
termed, the Sequatchie Biver flows into the Tennessee 
through a narrow valley, and it was by this valley, and 
by the rail and roads which, leaving the mountains to 
the east, touch the Tennessee Biver at Stevenson, that 
the three corps composing the army under General 
Bosecrans received orders to advance. 

On the 16th August the march commenced ; the left 
under Crittenden entered the Sequatchie Valley, covered 
on the extreme left by cavalry, whilst the centre and 
right, under Thomas and McCook, leaving the more 
mountainous country on their left, reached the right 
bank of the Tennessee Biver, near Battle Creek, and 
Stevenson. This preliminary movement was accom- 
plished by the 20th August, and measures were at once 
taken to repair the trestle bridge at Bridgeport, and to 
construct rafts and boats for the passage of the river. 
By the 4th of September the preparations were com- 
pleted ; Crittenden moved down the Sequatchie Valley, 
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McCook, and Thomas crossed the river; and the 
cavalry were pushed forward to Look-out Valley, and 
threatened the approaches to Borne and the lines of 
communication of the Confederate army. 

The position of Bragg at Chattanooga was thus ren- 
dered untenable; he occupied a mountainous and barren 
country ; his communication with the east by the Knox- 
ville rail was severed by Burnside’s advance, by which he 
was also deprived of the resources of Eastern Tennessee ; 
and the passage of the Tennessee River by Bosecrans 
threatened the rail and roads which afforded means of 
communication with his depots at Borne and Atlanta. 
To hold Chattanooga, and at the same time to meet the 
forces which were threatening his left rear, was impos- 
sible; to cross the river and to operate against Critten- 
den’s detached corps, was a movement so hazardous, that 
nothing but direst necessity could justify it ; and, there- 
fore, to retreat from Chattanooga was the only course 
that could reasonably be pursued. 

This course General Bragg decided to adopt ; and on 
the 7th September he evacuated Chattanooga, which was 
occupied without opposition by Crittenden’s corps. The 
retreat was made by the road to Lafayette, at which 
village the main body of the army was concentrated. 
Thither had Buckner brought a portion of the army 
of Eastern Tennessee ; there were stationed* D. Hill’s 
corps and Walker’s divisions of the Army of Mississippi, 
whilst Polk’s corps, forming the rear, watched the banks 
of Chicamauga Creek, near Lee’s and Gordon’s Mills, 
and Pegram protected the Atlanta railway with his 
cavalry. 

But not entirely to the Army of the West was the 

* General D, Hill had been transferred from the Army of Virginia 
to take the place of General Hardee, employed on other duties. 
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defence of the mountain barrier entrusted. From 
Virginia, from the banks of the Eapidan, was Lee’s 
companion-in-arms and most illustrious Lieutenant 
hastening with his trusted divisions. Longstreet, with 
Hood and McLaws, was on his way to Atlanta, and 
whilst the Northern newspapers were debating whether 
Lee w r as preparing to make another dash on Washington, 
that general was weakening his army by sending to the 
West twelve thousand of his best troops A 
. Pressed, as was the Confederacy at this time, in 
Virginia, at Charleston, from the Mississippi, and in 
Tennessee, and unable to muster the necessary forces to 
withstand the invader at each point, without drawing 
from other places where the blows threatened to be less 
severe, she was forced to take advantage of the tempo- 
rary lull in Virginia to reinforce the Western armies for 
the coming battle. Her system of railways enabled her 
to do this, and the worn rails, and almost broken-down 
cars and engines, were yet able to convey slowly over 
the vast distances which separated Kichmond from 
Atlanta, Longstreet’s two divisions. 

It was, however, before the arrival of this reinforce- 
ment, that an opportunity seemed to present itself to 
General Bragg to crush in detail his opponent’s converg- 
ing columns. As will be remembered, EosecraAs’s army 
was divided into three corps, separated from each other 
not only by a considerable extent of country, but also 
by the spurs of the mountains, which extend in a south- 
westerly direction from Chattanooga, and form the con- 
tinuation of the Cumberland range on the left bank of 
the Tennessee Eiver. These mountains or hills, resem- 
bling somewhat in their appearance the Jura range, are 

* Viz., Hood’s and MeLaws’s divisions, and Alexander’s battalion 
of artillery. 
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divided into parallel ridges, separated by streams £ ow- 
ing into the Tennessee. Of these, the westernmost ridge 
is named Racoon Mountain, between which and Look-out 
Mountain runs Look-out Creek. To the east of Look-out 
Mountain is Mission Ridge, at the foot of which, and 
between it and the most eastern range, called Pigeon 
Mountain, flows Chicamauga Creek. 

It was by the road which crosses Mission Ridge and 
Chicamauga Creek, that General Bragg had retreated ; 
and it was at Lafayette, about 25 miles from Chatta- 
nooga, that he had concentrated his army. Considering 
him, therefore, to be facing Chattanooga, he had Critten- 
den’s corps in his front, Thomas, entangled among the 
mountain defiles, on his left, and McCook, separated by 
a hilly and forest country from Thomas, on his left rear. 
Rosecrans had committed the error of dividing his army 
in the presence of the enemy, and of subjecting himself 
to the danger of defeat in detail. He had believed too 
implicitly the reports of spies and deserters, who re- 
presented that Bragg was retreating in all haste and 
confusion, and had consequently incurred the risk 
arising from despising his enemy. 

Bragg saw the error, and hastened to profit by it. 
But now was shown the ill effects of a want of union 
among the generals. TJnlike the Army of Virginia, that 
of Tennessee had not the implicit confidence in its com- 
mander-in-chief which animated all ranks in the 
troops under Lee’s command. Neither had the success, 
nor the personal character of General Bragg, enabled 
him to attain that happy result, so important in every 
army, so essential among troops bound but loosely to- 
gether by ties of discipline. There were jealousies 
among the subordinate generals, and the orders of the 
Commander- in- Chief were not obeyed with that readi 
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ness, which the union of military discipline with personal 
affection insures, but which is seldom attained solely by 
the former agency. 

To cut off Thomas among the mountain defiles was 
General Bragg’s design, and having done so, to fall in 
succession on Crittenden and McCook. With this 
intent, he gave verbal orders to General Hindman to 
take his division to a point on the Lafayette Boad 
(named Davis’s Cross-roads), and there to await Cle- 
burne’s division of D. Hills corps, with which two divi- 
sions he (Hindman) was to advance on Thomas, 
encamped at the foot of Look-out Mountain. Orders 
were at the same time sent to General D. Hill to despatch 
at once Cleburne’s division to the same point. To this 
plan, however, D. Hill objected; he alleged that Cleburne 
was sick, and that the passes had been so completely 
blocked by felled trees and other obstructions, that 
the movement was impracticable. In consequence of 
this hesitation or disobedience General Bragg hastened 
to direct Buckner to undertake the duty assigned to Hill. 

Buckner moved forward rapidly, and joined Hindman 
a few miles from Davis’s Cross-roads . Cleburne, supported 
by Walker (of the Army of the Mississippi), proceeded 
to occupy a position between the Federal column under 
Crittenden and that under Thomas ; and the remainder 
of the Confederate army was closed up in and around 
Lafayette, to support the attack, and to check any 
attempt at a counter movement on the part of McCook 
on the left, and Crittenden on the right. 

Such was the position on the 10 th September ; the 
action was to commence at daylight on the 11th by an 
attack on Thomas by Hindman, who was to be sup- 
ported by an advance of Cleburne on his rear and left 
flank. That the plan miscarried, is alleged by General 
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Bragg to have been owing to Hindman’s dilatory move- 
ments, and the consequent opportunity afforded to 
Thomas of withdrawing from his exposed and isolated 
position to the mountain passes. It may, however, be 
fairly doubted whether the exact and rather compli- 
cated movements contemplated by General Bragg were 
possible of execution with troops and generals whose 
discipline was not perfect, and in a country so accen- 
tuated and difficult as that enclosed among the ridges 
of the Cumberland Mountains. 

The movement failed, McCook closed in towards 
Thomas, and the two effected a junction with Crittenden 
on the left bank of Chicamauga Creek. Neither had 
the plan of crushing Thomas succeeded, nor had 
General Polk fulfilled his part of the programme in 
falling on Crittenden. It therefore remained for 
General Bragg to attempt by battle what he had failed 
to accomplish by strategy. 

In front of him was the whole Federal army of the 
West, whilst under his command were the troops who 
had fought at Murfreesborough, the army of Eastern 
Tennessee, a considerable portion of that of Mississippi, 
and the advanced brigades of Longstreet’s corps. On 
the night of the 18th September, few either in the North- 
ern or Southern camps could doubt that the morrow 
would witness one of the most important battles of 
the war, and one which might possibly decide the fate 
of the Western States of the Confederacy. 

The Federal army under Eosecrans was divided into 
three corps, of which McCook’s, of three divisions, 
formed the right; Thomas’s, of. lour divisions, the centre ; 
and Crittenden’s, with nearly three divisions, the left ; 
whilst a reserve, under General Granger, guarded the 
communications with Chattanooga. The concentration 
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of the army had been made on the eastern slope of 
Mission Eidge, and on the left bank of the Chicamauga, 
but not on the direct road from the Confederate head- 
quarters at Lafayette to Chattanooga. Thus there 
seemed to be danger lest Bragg, having withdrawn 
his divisions, detached for the purpose of operating 
against Thomas and Crittenden, should turn the left of 
the Federal army and interpose between it and Chat- 
tanooga. 

Foreseeing the probability of such an attempt, and 
warned by the results of a reconnaissance pushed 
forward from Granger’s reserve towards Einggold, 
Eosecrans prepared, on the evening of the 18th, to take 
ground to his left* by passing by divisions from the right 
along the rear, and, whilst still continuing to hold the 
crossing of the Chicamauga at Lee’s and Gordon’s Mills, 
to extend his front towards Eossville, instead of along 
the upper waters of the Chicamauga ; thus placing Lee’s 
Mills on the right of the line, whereas, previous to the 
flank-march, it had been on the left. It was under 
cover of Crittenden’s corps, which remained stationary, 
holding Lee’s Mills and the left bank of the Chica- 
mauga, that the movement was carried out ; first 
Thomas, and then McCook, marching along the Eoss- 
ville Eoad in his rear. 

During the time that this change of front, rendered 
dangerous by the proximity of the Confederate army, 
was in progress, Bragg was earnestly employed in 
bringing forward his rapidly arriving reinforcements, 
and in placing in position the detached divisions of 
his army. The concentration of the troops from 
various localities, and from, different armies, had con- 
fused the organisation and rendered necessary fresh 
dispositions in the commands of corps. On the 18th of 
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September, a portion of Hood’s division of Longstreet’s 
corps reached the front, and on the same day Walker, 
with two divisions, and Stewart, commanding a divi- 
sion of Buckner’s corps, covered in front by Forrest 
with the cavalry, advanced to the Chicamauga, and 
seized a bridge (Alexander’s), and two fords, below 
Lee’s Mill, bivouacking on the night of the 18th be- 
tween the river and the Lafayette and Eossville Boacls. 
Thus the passage of the Chicamauga was secured, 
and during the 18th, and early morning of the 19th 
September, the greater portion of the Confederate 
army crossed the river. 

The two armies now occupied the valley, which was 
soon to become famous as the battle-field of Chica- 
mauga. The Federal line, its right resting on Lee’s 
Mill, extended along the lower spurs of Mission Kidge, 
holding the road between Lee’s Mill and Eossville ; the 
Confederates, adapting their formation to the sinuosities 
of the river, occupied the thickly-wooded and oak- 
timbered plain of the Chicamauga. The Confederate 
right wing was under General Polk, and included 
Walker’s corps of two divisions (Liddell’s and Gist’s), 
with Cheatham’s division in reserve. The centre was 
formed of Stewart’s division, and the left commanded, 
previous to Longstreet’s arrival, by Hood, not yet re- 
covered from the wound he had received at Gettys- 
burgli, comprised the divisions of Bushrod Johnson, 
Hood (under Law), Preston, and Breckenridge — 
Cleburne’s division of Hill’s corps, McLaws’s of 
Longstreet’s, and Hindman’s division, had not as yet 
reached the field. 

General Bragg’s intention had been to attack the 
Federal left, and endeavour to sever the communication 
with Chattanooga, but Eosecrans’s flank movement in a 
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great measure disconcerted these tactics, and rendered a 
modification of the plan necessary. Before the arrange- 
ments of the Confederate general had been completed 
the action was brought on by the enemy, and resulted 
from the advance of a brigade of Thomas’s corps, 
which, encountering the Confederate cavalry pickets, 
and their supports, drove them back towards the river. 
To withstand the pressure, Gist pushed forward the 
remainder of his division ; and Walker, becoming aware 
of the serious nature of the engagement by the heavy 
firing, ordered Liddell to advance. Thus the front line 
of the Confederate right wing became engaged. Lid- 
dell pressed forward with great gallantry, and drove 
back Baird’s and Brannan’s divisions of Thomas’s corps, 
together with Johnson of McCook’s corps ; Stewart’s 
division also moved to the attack, and encountered the 
left division of Crittenden’s corps under Palmer and 
Van Cleve. 

The artillery of the Pederals played with terrible 
effect on the advancing troops, and their more extended 
line, overlapping the attacking divisions, wrapped them 
within its fire. Still the Confederates continued to 
press forward. Cheatham brought up the reserve of the 
right wing, and the Confederate line was extended 
farther to the right. On the other side, Beynolds’s 
division of Thomas’s corps came into action, and the 
remaining two divisions of McCook’s corps were hurried 
forward. Success inclined to the side of the South, the 
Federal right was hard pressed by Hood, and as the 
sun was setting, the gallant Cleburne (termed the Stone- 
wall of Bragg’s army) marched over the hotly contested 
battle-field, on which Cheatham’s men lay thickly 
strewn, and, although for a moment staggered by a 
heavy musketry fire, pressed forward impetuously to 
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the attack. Reynolds’s, Palmer’s, and Yan Cleve’s divi- 
sions were driven back in confusion, the centre of the 
Pederal line appeared to be broken, when Brigadier 
General Hazen, having collected the scattered guns of 
several batteries, placed them in a commanding posi- 
tion, and poured so deadly a fire into the Confederate 
ranks, that the advance was checked, and the increasing 
darkness put an end to the battle. 

The Confederates had gained ground ; they were on 
the road to Chattanooga, and having forced back 
their opponents from the river, had compelled them to 
bivouac in a country almost destitute of water. The 
tactics of the battle-field had been very simple. The 
Confederates had attacked along their whole line, 
bringing up fresh divisions, as either the great losses or 
the want of ammunition compelled the foremost troops 
to cede ground. The Federal general had acted 
principally on the defensive, and, when his infantry 
showed signs of giving way, had prevented disaster by 
the use of a powerful artillery. The wooded country, 
and other causes, which seem to have prevailed in 
nearly every battle of the American War, prevented 
the supervision of the generals commanding in chief, 
and caused the battle to resemble rather the separate 
contests of divisions than the united efforts of the 
component parts of a large army. The result was in- 
decisive ; and on either side, as men lay on the bloody 
ground, wearied out with their efforts of the previous 
day, it was felt that the battle of Saturday, the 19th, 
was only a prelude to a more awful contest which 
awaited the contending armies on the approaching 
Sabbath. 

Rear midnight Longstreet arrived at Bragg’s head- 
quarters with McLaws’s division, and was at once 
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placed in command of the left wing of the Confederate 
army, Polk retaining that of the right. A fresh dispo- 
sition was at the same time made of the troops. Under 
Polk were placed the divisions of Breckenridge, and 
Cleburne (of Hill’s corps), together with Cheatham’s 
divisions, in successive order from the right, with 
Walker in reserve. Under Longstreet were Stewart, 
Hood, Hindman, and Preston, with Bushrod Johnson 
and McLaws as a second line ; his force being com- 
posed of his own and Buckner’s corps. 

Orders were issued from General Bragg’s head- 
quarters that the attack should commence at daybreak 
by an advance of the right wing, and should be taken up 
in succession along the whole line ; but, either owing to 
a mistake in the disposition of the troops, or, as was 
alleged by General Bragg, to some negligence on the 
part of Polk, the action did not begin before 10 a.m. 

In the meantime Bosecrans, foreseeing the prob ability 
of a renewal of the battle on the morning of the 20th, 
had made his dispositions to meet the attack. He had 
assembled his corps’ commanders at head-quarters on 
the evening of the 19th, and had received their reports 
and issued orders for the following day. To Thomas 
was allotted the command of the left wing, with which 
he was to cover the road to Rossville and Chattanooga ; 
on his right was McCook, and in reserve on the slopes 
of Mission Ridge were two divisions of Crittenden’s 
corps. As, during the battle of the 19th, the divisions 
of the several corps had become somewhat intermixed, 
so on the morning of the 20th portions of McCook’s 
and Crittenden’s corps found themselves separated from 
their respective corps commanders, and in position 
under Thomas’s command. Thus, commencing on the 
left of the line was Baird’s division, then Johnson 
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(McCook’s corps), then Palmer (Crittenden’s corps), and 
on Palmer’s right, Reynolds ; Brannan’s division being 
in support to the right rear. These divisions constituted 
Thomas’s command. Under McCook, on Thomas’s 
right, was Begley’s division, and thrown back towards 
Mission Ridge, Sheridan’s and Davis’s divisions. The two 
divisions of Crittenden’s corps, under Yan Cleve and 
Wood, were held in reserve in the angle formed by the 
wings under Thomas and McCook. 

Such was the disposition of the Federal force on the 
early morning of the 20th. It was anticipated that the 
principal attack would be made on the Federal left, 
and as the retention of communication with Chattanooga 
was of vital importance, and as Thomas reported that 
his line did not sufficiently extend in that direction, 
Regley was ordered to march his division from the 
centre to the left of the line, and a general movement 
was directed from the right towards the left, in order 
to fill the space vacated by FTegley, and to concentrate 
troops in the direction where danger appeared most 
imminent. It was whilst this movement was in pro- 
gress that the battle commenced. 

During the night and early morning, the Confederate 
pickets had heard the sounds of the axe, and knew well 
that each succeeding hour would add strength to the 
breastworks which Thomas was erecting, and which it 
would cost many men to storm ; but the first hours of 
daylight passed away, and it was not until between 9 
and 10 a.m. that Hill’s corps’ was in readiness to advance. 
Then Breckenridge with three brigades moved forward, 
and shortly afterwards Cleburne, supported by Walker, 
followed up the attack on his left. They drove in the 
Federal pickets, and falling on Baird’s division, pushed 
it back over the Chattanooga road, and were only checked 
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by Johnson coming np in support. Walkers division 
was now in turn brought up to support Cleburne, who 
was heavily engaged with Palmer and Keynolds. As- 
sault after assault followed rapidly on each other, the 
assailants and assailed showing equal courage ; but the 
latter, strongly posted and assisted by the breastworks 
thrown up during the night, repulsed every attack. 
Cheatham in vain led forward his division to the assist- 
ance of Walker and Cleburne, no efforts could break 
Thomas’s line ; and, after two hours of continuous fight- 
ing, the Confederates, wearied by their exertions, with- 
drew from the attack. 

Thus did failure attend the right wing of Bragg’s 
army ; but in the meantime the left, under Longstreet, 
was operating with far other results ; his right division, 
under Stewart, had indeed followed the fortunes of the 
right wing and had suffered repulse ; but the remainder 
of Buckner’s corps and Longstreet’s veterans from the 
Army of Virginia advanced with almost unwavering 
success. Bringing forward their left, they embraced 
within their lines the Chattanooga Eoad, and whilst 
pressing heavily on Sheridan’s and Davis’s divisions,* 
interposed between the two wings of the Federal army, 
by availing themselves of the gap in the line caused by 
Negley’s transfer from the centre to the left. 

Eosecrans in person was directing the movements of 
Crittenden’s corps in this part of the line ; he was hasten- 
ing forward Wood with Van Cleve in support, to fill 
up the gap between his wings, when the Confederates 
rushed in,f and advancing firing through the woods, 

* Under General McCook commanding the corps. 

I In General Halleck’s report this catastrophe is stated to have 
been occasioned by a misconception of orders on the part of General 
Wood. 
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where the Federal artillery was of little avail, they 
threatened the right flank of Thomas’s corps under 
Eeynolds and Brannan, at the same time that they 
drove back Wood and Van Cleve in their front, and 
overwhelmed Sheridan and Davis on their left. In per- 
son Longstreet led his men forward, ably seconded by 
Kershaw * and Hood. Never did the soldiers of the 
Army of Virginia do better service, and they found 
worthy comrades in those of Hindman and Preston ; 
the troops under the latter general, although for the 
first time seriously engaged, yet vied in courage and 
steadiness with the most experienced veterans. 

Wood and Van Cleve, harassed by contradictory 
orders and attacked whilst in the act of manoeuvring, 
gave way, Sheridan’s and Davis’s divisions retired in 
confusion, Eosecrans himself, surrounded by the fugi- 
tives, hastened to Chattanooga to take measures for the 
security of his long supply train and of the pontoon 
bridges over the Tennessee and the battle on the side 
of the Federals seemed lost. But now, when victory 
appeared ready to greet the Confederates, and when 
rout and defeat seemed to threaten their opponents, 
the gallant division leader, Hood, fell severely wounded, 
and the consequent change in commanders caused a 
slight hesitation and delay. This short respite was of 
the utmost service to the Federal army. Fresh rein- 
forcements reached Thomas’s brave corps. General 
Granger, warned by the heavy firing, with true soldierly 
instinct, had brought up his reserves from Eossville, 
and formed on Thomas’s right ; portions of Van Cl eve’s 
and Negley’s division had also added to the numbers 
of the Federal left wing, and firmly holding the spurs 


* Kershaw was in command of McLaws’s division. 
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of Mission Ridge, Tliomas prepared to resist the onset 
of Longstreet’s victorious troops. The battle had con- 
tinued during the whole day, and the sun was approach- 
ing the west, when Longstreet again advanced. The 
Virginians and Hindman’s division formed the first line, 
but were met with such steadiness that even these 
gallant troops for a moment wavered; but Preston 
brought up his division, and the right wing of the 
army, under Polk, advancing after its long inaction, 
carried the breastworks from which in the morning it had 
been repulsed ; and marching up the slopes of Mission 
Ridge discovered the whole Pederal army in retreat. 

But not in confusion did Thomas’s corps retire. Ably 
seconded by his subordinate generals, he selected and 
held positions to cover the road ; and once, when threa- 
tened on the left turned to bay, and repulsed the 
assailants. The bold attitude of the Pederal left wing, 
and the fear of compromising the success he had already 
gained, restrained General Bragg from following up 
the victory which had so unexpectedly crowned his arms, 
although Longstreet, with higher genius or more fiery 
enthusiasm, saw the opportunity, and, until restrained 
by the orders of his superior, prepared to pursue the 
retiring columns, so that the retreat might be converted 
into rout.* 

That he might have done so, there appears sufficient 

* At 9 p.M. General Longstreet, seated on the stump of a tree, 
dictated orders to his divisional commanders to collect stragglers, 
and to be ready to continue the pursuit in four hours’ time. He and 
his staff then lay down to rest, but almost immediately received 
a command to repair to General Bragg’s head-quarters. On reporting 
himself to the commander-in-chief, and informing him of the pre- 
parations he had made, he was directed to countermand all orders 
for pursuit, as General Bragg was unwilling to move until he 
had received the reports from the cavalry. (Conversation with an 
officer of General Longstreet’s staff.) 
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evidence : nearly half of the Federal army had been 
completely defeated, and was hastening in confusion 
towards the Tennessee ; the remainder had been repulsed 
by the concentrated strength of the Confederates, and, 
after a brave resistance, was retreating with one, if not 
both flanks exposed ; but Bragg’s orders were peremp- 
tory; and notwithstanding Longstreet’s expressed opi- 
nion, the pursuit ceased. The conquerors were contented 
to collect the trophies of victory, whilst they failed to 
seize on its true advantages ; and the battle of Chica- 
mauga offered another example of lost opportunities and 
unimproved advantages. 

Thomas retired to Bossville, where he remained 
during the 21st, harassed, but not seriously incommoded, 
by the Confederate cavalry; and on the evening of that 
day continued his retreat without molestation to Chat- 
tanooga. Bragg slowly followed, and on the 23rd ap- 
peared in front of the Federal hues, which Bosecrans 
had strongly entrenched. 

Thus for the present closed the operations which 
followed the passage of the Tennessee. Partial success 
and partial failure had attended both armies, and never 
was the axiom better exemplified, that war is a succes- 
sion of blunders, and that he who makes fewest wins, 
than in the short campaign which resulted in and in- 
cluded the battle of Chicamauga. 

The division by Bosecrans of his army into three 
corps, separated by long intervals from each other, was 
an error which seemed to offer advantages to the Con- 
federate general, of which he was fully aware, and on 
which he was prepared to seize. General Bragg’s com- 
binations for that object were good, but a defect in 
the composition of his army prevented him from reap- 
ing the advantages which the errors of his opponent 
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and his own dispositions seemed to present. There 
appears to have been a want of complete accord 
between the limbs of the army and its head ; and the 
difficult operations which resulted in the defeat of Pope 
at Manassas, and of Hooker at Ohancellorsville, were not 
destined to be imitated by the army, which, although 
comprising in its ranks as brave men, and perhaps as 
able generals as that of Virginia, was not imbued with 
the spirit which animated all grades, from the general 
to the private soldier, who served under Lee. 

General Eosecrans retrieved his first error by 
uniting his forces on the banks of the Chicamauga; 
and by his dangerous but successful flank march 
on the night of the 18th September,' in the pre- 
sence of the enemy, attained a sufficiently advan- 
tageous position to cover Chattanooga. On the 19 th 
his troops fought with determination, and during the 
night which followed the action evinced their usual 
obstinacy and perseverance in holding and strengthen- 
ing their position. The great mistake w r hich led to 
disaster on the following day, seems to have been the 
attempted transfer of Negley’s division from the centre 
to the left, thereby causing a weakness in the line 
which the enemy was not slow to recognise, and under 
Longstreet’s guidance was enabled to turn to advantage. 
The overwhelming energy with which Longstreet 
crushed the Federal right wing, turned the tide of 
success which in the morning appeared to incline in 
favour of Eosecrans. Here Thomas’s firmness, and the 
opportune arrival of portions of Granger’s reserve, 
diminished, and, for a time, hindered, the threatening 
disaster ; but why Granger was allowed to remain at 
Rossville during the morning, without orders, and 
with discretionary power to join the army when and 
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how he should see fit, has not as yet been clearly ex- 
plained.* 

It will probably strike any attentive critic of the 
battle of Ohicamauga that, from whatever causes it 
may have arisen, little direct supervision over either 
army was exercised by the Oommanders-in-Chief. The 
battle was fought by the generals commanding the 
wings ; and it must be acknowledged that General 
Bragg’s intervention at the close of the day prevented 
a victory from being converted into a crowning suc- 
cess. 

; The departure of Rosecrans from the field on the 
defeat of his right wing, offers a parallel to MIClellan’s 
expedition to the James River when his rear columns 
were yet engaged in White Oak Swamp ; but in both 
instances the character of the generals would save their 
conduct from the imputation of any unworthy motives, 
and would lead to the belief that the course they pur- 
sued was dictated by a desire to fulfil their duty in 
the manner most consistent with the welfare of their 
armies. 

On both sides the chief honour was awarded to 
subordinate generals. Among the Rederals, Thomas 
was justly acknowledged to have prevented a terrible 
disaster, by his courage and by the firmness with which 

* General Rosecrans, in his report as published in the Rebellion 
Record , vol. vii. page 225, Documents, uses the following expression 
regarding the ai’rivalonthe field of General Granger : — 4 The moment 
was critical. Twenty minutes more and our right would have 
been turned, our position taken in reverse, and probably the army 
routed. Fortunately, Major-General Granger, whose troops had 
been posted to cover onr left and rear, with the instinct of a true 
soldier and a general, hearing the roar of battle on our left, and 
being beyond the reach of orders from the general commanding, 
determined to move to its assistance.’ 
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he maintained his ground : whilst in the Confederate 
army Longstreet was unanimously greeted as the 
conqueror at Chicamauga : his march from Virginia, 
offering a parallel to that famous march of the Consul 
.Nero in the second Punic war, brought, at a most 
critical time, reinforcements which placed the two 
armies on an equality in point of numbers, whilst it 
infused into the ranks of the Western troops that vigour 
which frequent successes had generated in the soldiers 
of Virginia.* 

Dearly did the Confederates pay for their victory, and 
on either side the list of the killed and wounded of the 
two days’ battles was long.f General Bragg owned to 
the loss of two-fifths of his army ; three brigadier- 
generals had been killed, and Hood, who had already 
been deprived of an arm at Gettysburg, endured the am- 
putation of a leg on the second day’s battle of Chica- 
mauga. The Federal loss had been equally severe. 
Pighting on the defensive, and under partial cover, the 
troops had been less exposed on the 19th, and morning 
of the 20th, than their opponents ; but this advantage 
had been more than counterbalanced by the slaughter 
which attended a defeated army. Many guns were cap- 
tured by the Confederates, $ and vast quantities of arms 

* In his evidence before a Court of Enquiry, General Rosecrans 
states that he believes he was outnumbered by nearly two to one at 
the battle of Chicamauga. But he calculated Johnston’s, and Long- 
street’s reinforcements at from 40,000 to 50,000 men, whereas they 
probably did not exceed 25,000. 

f Captain Chesney estimates the loss on the side of the Confede- 
rates at 12,000 and on that of the Federate at 16,000 men. Cam- 
paigns in Virginia and Maryland , vol. ii. page 173. 

f General Rosecrans owned to the loss of thirty-six guns. General 
Halleclc, in his report, estimates the Federal loss in killed, wounded, 
and missing, at 16,351, 
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were collected on the field ; but these trophies of vic- 
tory feebly compensated for the error which allowed 
the defeated army to retire almost unmolested to Chat- 
tanooga. 

The Confederate nation and the Western army 
allotted the chief blame of this failure to General 
Bragg ; but President Davis, always unwilling to yield to 
popular clamour, and firm in his principle of support- 
ing his generals, refused to listen to these- complaints; 
and, retaining General Bragg in command, removed 
General Polk, to whom the Commander-in-Chief 
attributed the delay in the attack on the 20th. 
Whilst acting thus, President Davis paid a high tribute 
of respect to General Polk, assuring him that his ap- 
pointment to a new field of duty, alike important and 
difficult, would be the best evidence of his appreciation 
of his (General Polk’s) past services, and expectation of 
his future career. 

In the Federal army there were also important 
changes consequent on the battle. General Bosecrans 
was relieved by General Thomas, whilst Generals 
M. 4 Cook, Crittenden, bTegley, and Van Cleve were re- 
moved from their commands pending the results of 
courts of enquiry. On the other hand, General Granger 
was promoted, and a consolidated corps, formed of the 
20th and 21st army corps, placed under his orders. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

BATTLES OF MISSIONARY RIDGE. 

The rapidity with which American troops recover their 
morale , however rudely shaken, was exemplified by the 
conduct of the Army of the Cumberland after the battle 
of Ohicamauga. 

On the 2 3rd of September, when General Bragg 
reached the vicinity of Chattanooga, he found his op- 
ponent so strongly entrenched that he preferred the 
plan of investing his position and if possible of reducing 
him to the necessity of retreat by cutting off the supplies, 
to an attack against his lines by open force. He there- 
fore posted his batteries and stationed his riflemen on 
Look-out and Eacoon Mountains, so as not only to 
command the direct road from Chattanooga to Bridge- 
port along the southern side of the Tennessee Eiver, 
but also to hinder, if they could not entirely prevent, 
the traffic by the other road on the northern bank. 
By these means he forced Eosecrans, and, when he had 
resigned his command, Thomas, to transport the neces- 
sary supplies for his army over the mountains in 
his rear by long detours. At the same time he took 
measures to intercept this source of supply by directing 
Wheeler and Eorrest to operate against the depots of 
the army on the Nashville railway. 

The former of these officers, having eluded the 
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Federal cavalry who were guarding the fords of the 
upper Tennessee, crossed the river thirteen miles above 
Chattanooga, and, after capturing and burning supply 
waggons in the Sequatchie Valley, surprised the garrison 
of McMinnville, and advanced on Murfreesboro. But 
the Federal General M 4 Crook, having been made aware 
of Wheeler’s movements, collected a considerable force 
of cavalry, and, marching rapidly, threw himself into 
the town. Finding that he was not sufficiently strong to 
attack, Wheeler withdrew, and continually skirmishing 
with M 4 Crook, retired on the Tennessee and recrossed 
the river. During this attempt of Wheeler, Forrest 
had likewise crossed the Tennessee, and had inter- 
cepted the line of rail between Nashville and Bridge- 
port ; but not being in sufficient strength permanently 
to hold his position, had also been forced to withdraw. 

In the meantime, new r s of the disaster at Chicamauga 
had reached the Federal government, and energetic 
measures were at once taken by General Halleck to 
relieve the Army of the Cumberland, hemmed in at 
Chattanooga. Grant, who, since his success at Vicksburg, 
had risen high in the estimation of the northern people, 
was appointed to the command of the West ; a concen- 
tration of troops which had, previous to the battle of 
Chicamauga, been commenced, was hurried on with 
renewed vigour. Hooker, with the 11th and 12th corps 
(23,000 men) of the Army of the Potomac, already on his 
way to protect the lines of communication of the Army 
of the Cumberland, was now ordered with all speed to 
Bridgeport* Schofield and Pope were directed to send 

* In the report of the Secretary of War, dated November 2nd, 
1865, the following allusion is made to Hooker’s march : — ‘ The 
transfer of the 11th and 12th corps, from the Potomac to the Ten- 
nessee, was an almost unexampled operation at the time. General 
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every available man from their respective commands to 
the line of the Tennessee,* and the Army of Tennessee 
and that of Mississippi were put in motion towards the 
mountains of Georgia. 

To rescue the Army of the Cumberland from its 
perilous position without ceding Chattanooga was the 
purpose of General Grant (the new Commander-in- 
Ohief of the West). He was aware of the difficulties of 
the task, but recognised the importance attached to its 
fulfilment ; for more and more plainly had it become 
apparent that the true gate of entry into the Southern 
States on the Atlantic sea-board was to be found in the 
mountains surrounding Chattanooga, and that the Borne 
and Atlanta railway furnished the best means of ac- 
cess into the heart of Georgia. 

During these movements of concentration on the side 
of the Federals, General Bragg’s army remained on the 
ground which its victory had temporarily secured, 
suffering, but in a minor degree to the enemy, from 
the difficulties of transportation occasioned by seven 
miles of bad road intervening between the railway 
station and the camp, and from the dangerous condition 
of the railway itself. On its left flank, a force mainly 
composed of cavalry, under Generals Stephen D. Lee, 
Boddy, Forrest, and others, guarded the approaches 
from Corinth; and in Tennessee, and the confines of 
Western Virginia, General Samuel Jones endeavoured 
to draw away Burnside from the direction of Chatta- 
nooga by a threatening movement against his left flank. 

Hooker’s command contained 23,000 men, and was accompanied by 
its artillery and trains, baggage and animals, and accomplished the 
distance from the Kapidan, in Virginia, to Stevenson, in Alabama, 
a distance of 1,192 miles, in seven days, crossing the Ohio twice.’ 

# See General Halleek’s i*eport of operations in 1863. 
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The approach of winter, and the consequent heavy 
rains, hindered, but did not prevent, the march of 
the armies : both sides were prepared to renew the 
struggle ; but the palm for activity must be awarded 
to the Federals ; and the able strategy conceived by 
General Halleck, and carried out by General Grant and 
his lieutenants, prognosticated, and in the end secured, 
complete success. 

Immediately on the news reaching Grant of the 
battle of Chicamauga, he ordered Sherman to send 
one of his divisions to the assistance of Rosecrans,* and 
a few days later Sherman himself, with the remainder 
of his corps, embarked in steamers for Memphis. 
McPherson remained to protect Vicksburg, and by an 
aggressive movement against Canton succeeded in pre- 
venting Johnston from covering the left wing of Bragg’s 
army, or from manoeuvring in the direction of Corinth. 

At Memphis Sherman found orders from General 
Halleck (the Commander-in-Chief), directing him to 
repair the rail and road between Memphis and Corinth, 
and to inarch with all speed to Athens (Alabama). With 
his accustomed energy he immediately put his divisions 
in motion, and after overcoming some slight resistance 
offered to his progress at Colliersville, arrived at Iuka. 
From thence he detached General Blair, with two 
divisions, to drive the enemy from Tuscumbia, which 

* Tliis order was given by General Grant before he received the 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the Western armies, there- 
fore probably he was only the channel of communication between 
Halleck and Sherman. General Halleck states in his report, 4 that 
owing to the absence of telegraphic communication between 
Washington and General Grant, who was sick at New Orleans, the 
first orders for concentration sent by him before the battle of Chica- 
mauga did not reach their destination in time to admit of the Western 
armies being united, as designed by General Halleck.’ 
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was effected after a severe engagement, where the 
Confederate general, Forrest, was wounded. 

In the meantime, Sherman had succeeded Grant in 
the command of his former district (i.e. that of Tennes- 
see), and whilst retaining his head-quarters at Iuka, 
made such dispositions of the troops as would ensure 
the protection of the rail between Memphis and Tus- 
cumbia, whilst its further repairs were continued by 
the advanced divisions. But on the 27th of October a 
messenger arrived, who had floated down the Tennessee 
Eiver to Tuscumbia, bringing a despatch which changed 
the aspect of affairs.^ 

Sherman was directed to abandon the work on which 
he was engaged, and to march immediately on Bridge- 
port. Matters had changed in the vicinity of Chatta- 
nooga: the danger which had menaced the Army of the 
Cumberland had disappeared ; reinforcements had ar- 
rived ; a new rout for supplies had been opened ; and 
the troops recovered from the effects of the defeat at 
Chieamauga, and, infused with fresh energy, were again 
ready to resume the offensive. 

Before the removal of Bosecrans from the command 
of the army, preparations had been made to open a 
road from Bridgeport along the southern banks of the 
Tennessee, and thus to establish a connection between 
Hooker’s force and the main army. These preparations 
were continued by Thomas, who directed his chief 
engineer, General W. F. Smith, to survey the banks 

* The message was as follows:— ‘Drop all work on the railroad 
east of Bear Creek ; put your command toward Bridgeport, till you 
meet orders.’ To quote the words of General Sherman’s report: — 
‘ Instantly the order ■was executed, and the order of march was 
reversed, and all columns directed to Eastport, the only place where 
I could cross the Tennessee.’ 
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of the Tennessee, so as to plan anct facilitate a combined 
movement between Hooker’s force and the army under 
bis immediate command. On receiving General Smith’s 
report, Thomas determined to seize by surprise the mouth 
of Look-out Valley and the neighbouring heights, at the' 
same time that Hooker should advance along the rail- 
way by Whiteside and Wauhatchee. 

On the 26th of October Hooker reported that he was 
ready to move, and with a portion of the 11th corps 
under General Howard, and the 12th under General 
Geary, passed over the pontoon bridge at Bridgeport. 

On the early morning of the following day, the 27th, 
the co-operating force under Smith descended the river 
in boats to the point of crossing at Brown’s Terry, near 
the mouth of Look-out Creek. The preparations had 
been made with secrecy and skill ; a considerable body 
of infantry and engineers manned the boats, whilst a 
still larger force, comprising artillery, was concealed in 
the woods overhanging the right bank. Tires to mark 
the places for the landing from each boat had been lit 
along the right or opposite bank, and axes with which 
to construct a lodgment distributed among the men. 
A fog concealed the boats from the view of the Con- 
federate pickets, and by daybreak on the 28th October 
the landing had been effected, after but slight opposi- 
tion, and consequently with little loss to either side. 
A pontoon bridge was immediately commenced, and 
by 4 p.m. was ready for the passage of the artillery.* 

In the meantime, Hooker had entered the upper 
portion of Look-out Valley, and on the evening of the 
28th, after driving back the Confederate pickets, had 
effected a junction with the force at Brown’s Ferry, 

* Vide General Thomas’s and General W. F. Smith’s reports. 
Rebellion, Record , vol. vii. 
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and opened communications with Chattanooga. The 
march had been made under the eyes of Generals Bragg 
and Longstreet, who, from the heights of Look-out 
Mountain, had watched the long lines of the Federal 
columns advancing through the valley below. It had 
been thought inadvisable to attack, from the fear of 
bringing on a general action, and Longstreet, com- 
manding the left wing of the Confederate army, was 
contented to await some false movements on the part 
of the enemy on which he could seize with advantage. 
Such an opportunity seemed to offer itself on the night 
of the 28th ; Hooker, with the 11th corps (Howard’s), 
had advanced within a mile and a half of Brown’s Ferry, 
leaving Geary encamped about three miles in rear, to 
guard the communications withBridgeport, and to protect 
the baggage and supply waggons of the army. Seeing 
this division of forces, and ignorant of the strength of 
Geary’s corps, Longstreet decided on attacking what 
appeared to be a strong detachment defending the 
waggons, and for this purpose ordered Jenkins, in com- 
mand of Hood’s division, to effect the necessary dispo- 
sitions for assailing the detachment, and for preventing 
any assistance from the advanced corps.* 

It was not until after midnight that the assault was 
made ; but Geary’s men, being prepared, met the enemy 
with firmness ; and Hooker, hearing the firing, ordered 
a division of Howard’s corps to hasten to Geary’s assist- 
ance, whilst he directed an assault against the hills com- 
manding the valley. His men scaled the wooded heights 
with great gallantry, driving back the Confederates ; and 
Jenkins, finding that the enemy in his front was stronger 
than he had anticipated, and that there seemed to be a 

. * See Southern Generals, who they are, and what they hare 
done. 
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risk lest the attacking force should be cut off from the 
main army, ordered a retreat across Look-out Creek, 
leaving the Federals in possession of the hills they had. 
gained. 

Thus a direct line of communication was opened 
between Bridgeport and Brown’s Ferry ; the road was 
repaired, supplies were readily brought up, and the 
danger which menaced the Army of the Cumberland 
ceased. 

The position of affairs had been greatly changed 
since the battle of Chicamauga. From all sides rein- 
forcements were reaching General Thomas’s army; 
Sherman was advancing with rapid strides from the 
West ; Hooker had already brought the veteran troops 
of the Army of Virginia from the North; whilst Burn- 
side, occupying Knoxville and Kingston, sought to 
protect the left flank of the main army at the same 
time that he wrested Eastern Tennessee from the grasp 
of the Confederates. 

It was against this last army that General Bragg 
sought to operate by detaching Longstreet in command 
of a comparatively small force from the lines round 
Chattanooga. Soon after the battle of Chicamauga, 
he had been urged to adopt a somewhat similar course 
by General Longstreet, who advocated the plan of 
leaving a small force to watch, on the banks of the 
Coosa Biver, the frontiers of Georgia, whilst the bulk of 
the army should be transferred to Eastern Tennessee 
to crush Burnside and operate against Nashville. Now, 
however, events had changed, and Longstreet saw 
and pointed out the danger of continuing to hold the 
extended position in front of Chattanooga, and at the 
same time of weakening the army by the departure of 
two if not more divisions. Notwithstanding the repre- 
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sentations of liis subordinate, General Bragg persisted 
in his plan, and Longstreet with his command marched 
for Knoxville. 

But Grant was not to be diverted from his object by 
the danger which seemed to menace Burnside : he had 
formed his plans, and was rapidly putting them into exe- 
cution. He telegraphed to Burnside to hold Knox- 
ville at all hazards, whilst he took measures to force 
Bragg to recall Longstreet, or failing this, to sever the 
communications between his head-quarters and those 
of the detached force in front of Knoxville. 

Bragg’s position seemed to invite attack. Although 
considerably weaker in numbers than when opposed only 
to Bosecrans, he continued to hold the same extended 
lines ; whilst each day brought Sherman’s forces nearer 
to the scene of operations. 

Crossing the Tennessee at Bridgeport, Sherman, on the 
15th of November, rode into Chattanooga in advance of 
his army, and, together with Generals Grant and Thomas, 
inspected the position he was required to occupy in the 
forthcoming attack. He was directed to advance down 
Look-out Yalley, whilst occupying the enemy’s attention 
by a demonstration against Trenton, and crossing the 
Tennessee by the pontoon bridge at Brown’s Ferry, to 
place his forces on the left of Grant’s army, nearly 
opposite the mouth of Chicamauga Creek. 

Inspired with renewed energy by what he had seen 
and heard at Chattanooga, Sherman hastened forward 
his wearied troops. The rain was falling in torrents; 
the roads were almost impassable ; the pontoon bridge, 
endangered by the rising waters and by rafts floated 
down from above with the object of destroying it, 
seemed ready to break as the long lines of men, horses, 
and artillery crossed ; but the march was continued. 
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With the exception of one division, all passed the river 
in safety, and on the evening of the 23rd November 
occupied the position assigned. Then the bridge broke, 
and Osterhaus’s division, detained on the south side, was 
ordered to co-operate with Hooker.* 

In the meanwhile, from the report of a deserter and 
other indications, f General Grant was led to suppose 
that his opponent was preparing to retreat ; he therefore 
ordered Thomas, on the 2Srd November, to push for- 
ward a strong reconnaissance from the lines of Chatta- 
nooga. In full view of the Confederate pickets were 
the preparations made, and Granger’s corps, sup- 
ported by Palmer’s and Howard’s (which last had been 
brought from Hooker’s command), was ordered to 
attack the first line of the Confederate works. It 
is said that the sentries occupying the advanced rifle 
pits were contented to watch this display in the plain 
below, believing that the rapidly mustering forces, clad 
in their best uniforms, and accompanied by the bands 
of their several regiments, were parading for a review 
rather than for serious work.J If such was the case, 
quickly were they undeceived. Sheridan’s and Wood’s 
skirmishers advanced at the double, drove in the pickets, 
and, reinforced by their supports, captured the rifle pits 
and occupied a small hill between Missionary lhidge and 
Chattanooga. The reconnaissance was accomplished 
with little loss to either side; but the Pederals had 
obtained possession of an important position, and during 
the night entrenched themselves, awaiting the great 

* See General Grant’s and Sherman’s reports. 

f About this time, two brigades, under General Bushrod John- 
son, were sent to reinforce Longstreet, and the attack on the 23rd 
instant only prevented the remainder of the division from following. 

| See Cincinnati Gazette account, page 228 ; Rebellion Record , 
vol. viii. 
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movement in readiness to commence on the following 
day. ( 

It is now time to inquire what preparations had 
been made by the Confederate general to meet the 
overwhelming force that was gathering in his front 
and on his flanks. It has been already shown how 
Longstreet, with about eleven thousand men, had been 
detached to Eastern Tennessee, and how Bragg still 
continued to hold, with weakened force, the same ex- 
tended position which he had occupied previous to the 
departure of his second in command. Pursuing the 
plan of seeking to crush Burnside, whilst disregarding 
the danger that threatened himself, Bragg ordered re- 
inforcements, consisting of Cleburne*s and Buckner’s 
commands, to proceed by rail to Tennessee. The 
advance was already on the train, when the position of 
the Federals presented so menacing an aspect that the 
order was countermanded, and measures taken to de- 
fend from attack the heights of Look-out Mountain and 
the valley of the Chattanooga, together with Missionary 
Bidge, which covered the important depot at Chica- 
mauga station. It was soon apparent that the whole 
line could not be held, as Hooker in great force 
menaced Look-out Mountain from Look-out Yalley, and 
the passage by Sherman of the Tennessee, and the 
concentration of his army at the mouth of the Chica- 
mauga, portended an aggressive movement against the 
Confederate right flank, and an attempt to sever com- 
munication with Longstreet. Thomas’s movement on 
the 23rd November had likewise foreshadowed the 
imminence of the danger, and had induced General 
Bragg to order Walker’s division from Look-out Moun- 
tain to strengthen the right of his line. 

Although thus weakening his left to reinforce his 
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right, General Bragg still maintained his hold on 
Look-out Mountain, which was occupied by the two 
divisions of Stevenson and Cheatham. Therefore, on 
the morning of the 24tli November, his lines extended 
from the western slopes of Look-out Mountain, through 
Chattanooga Valley, where earthworks had been thrown 
rip, and along the western slopes of Missionary Ridge, 
almost as far as the mouth of Chieamauga Creek, a 
distance of at least twelve miles. 

The Federal position on both banks of the Tennessee 
was of less extent. The right wing, occupying Look-out 
Valley, and protecting the communication with Bridge- 
port, was under Hooker’s command; the centre, in front 
of Chattanooga, under Thomas; the left, near the mouth 
of the Chieamauga, under Sherman. 

It was the intention of General Grant, to transfer the 
whole of his forces to the south side of the Tennessee, 
and whilst assailing Look-out Mountain, to push forward 
his left wing and to sever the railway which communi- 
cated between Bragg’s and Longstreet’s armies. As the 
brunt of the action of the 23rd had fallen on Thomas’s 
army, so was that of the 24th borne by Hooker, Sher- 
man, in the meanwhile, being engaged in effecting 
the passage of the Tennessee. There were thus two 
distinct movements in progress on the 24th. The 
right was engaged in the attack on Look-out Mountain, 
the left in the passage of the river; the centre, already 
pushed sufficiently forward, remained tranquil. 

Rising like a citadel from the valleys of Look-out 
Creek, the Tennessee, and the Chattanooga, the lofty 
rocks of Look-out Mountain commanded the town 
and surrounding country, furnishing a signal-station of 
considerable importance to the Confederate general, 
and interposing a barrier between the Federal force 
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guarding Bridgeport, and the main army occupying 
Chattanooga, and threatening Chicamauga. For the 
fulfilment of Grant’s plan, and for the connection of his 
right wing with his centre by a direct line, tlie occupation 
of these heights had become necessary, and to General 
Hooker was the task of assailing them assigned. The 
force under his command consisted of Geary’s division 
of the 12th corps, a brigade of the 4th corps (both of 
Thomas’s army), and Osterhaus’s division of the 15th 
corps (Sherman’s army), together with a small detach- 
ment of cavalry* He was further assisted by the 
batteries placed on the right bank of the Tennessee, 
which could reach with their fire the northern slopes 
of Look-out Mountain. The Confederate pickets 
occupied the right banks of Look-out Creek and the rail 
and road running round the northern end towards 
Chattanooga. The supports were in the valleys on the 
slope of the mountain, and the reserve, under Stevenson, 
occupied the higher ridges. The garrison, as it may be 
termed, of Look-out Mountain consisted of Cheatham’s 
and Stevenson’s divisions, General Jones commanding 
the former until the arrival of Cheatham in the after- 
noon. ■ 

At 8 a.m. on the 24th November, Hooker commenced 
operations. Geary, who had ascended Look-out Creek, 
crossed near Wauhatchie at about 8 a.m. and surprised 
and captured the Confederate picket on the right bank ; 
then marching down the valley, and sweeping the 
western slope of the mountain, he turned the enemy’s 
breastworks, and drove back the lines of skirmishers to- 
wards the northern end and the higher ridges. At the 
same time a brigade of the 4th corps attempted to 

* General Hooker states in liis report, that the aggregate force 
under his command was nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-one. 
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force the bridge near the crossing of the railway, but 
meeting with considerable resistance from the enemy, 
sheltered behind the breastworks, was assisted by Oster- 
haus’s division, which had been sent higher up the 
creek to act as a diversion. A bridge was thrown 
across the stream, Osterhaus’s men, covered by their 
batteries, forced a passage ; Geary’s skirmishers con- 
nected themselves with those of Osterhaus, Gross’s bri- 
gade simultaneously effected a crossing at the railway 
bridge, and the whole force swept up the mountain, 
climbing the rocks, and at length disappearing amidst 
the thick mists which clothed its summit, and which 
had so far favoured the assailants, inasmuch as it had 
rendered useless the Confederate batteries on the higher 
ridges. Look-out Mountain had been captured, its crest 
occupied, and its defenders, after considerable loss, espe- 
cially in prisoners, retired down the eastern slopes, and 
crossing the Chattanooga, effected a junction with the 
main army on Missionary Ridge. Hooker, contented 
with his success, and unwilling, in the obscurity of the 
mist and of the approaching night, to plunge into the 
unknown valley of the Chattanooga, retained his posi- 
tion on the mountain, from whence the flash of guns 
and the sound of the musketry had proclaimed his suc- 
cess to the Commander-in-Chief. 

On the same day, Sherman, with little or no opposition, 
effected the passage of the Tennessee. A large number 
of boats which had been secretly collected in North 
Chieamauga Creek, were, on the night of the 23rd 
and 24th, filled with soldiers, and floated noiselessly 
to the mouth of the South Chieamauga. The men 
landed, surprising and capturing the picket. The 
boats were then sent back, and rapidly ferried over the 
remainder of General Morgan Smith’s division, together 
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with that of General John Smith. A tete de pont was 
immediately commenced, and by daylight presented a 
respectable appearance ; whilst pontoon bridges were 
constructed, and completed with great rapidity and 
engineering skill.* The remainder of Sherman’s army 
crossed the river ; a junction was formed with Thomas, 
and the troops rapidly advancing, seized and occupied, 
with little opposition, the northern end of Missionary 
Ridge. A detachment of cavalry was sent to cut the 
rail to Knoxville, and Sherman with all speed fortified 
his new position. 

In the afternoon an attempt was made by the Con- 
federates to regain the hill, but without success ; and 
on the evening of the 24th the whole of Grant’s army, 
numbering upwards of eighty thousand men, was in 
position on the right bank of the Tennessee. The line 
embraced Look-out Mountain on the right, the small 
hill, gained by Thomas on the 23rd, in the centre, and 
the northern end of Missionary Ridge on the left, whilst 
communications were maintained with the opposite 
banks of the Tennessee by the bridges at -Bridgeport 
and Brown’s Eerry, by those at Chattanooga, and by 
Sherman’s pontoon bridges at the mouth of the Chica- 
mauga, and between the right centre and left, by 

* The following quotation is from Sherman’s Eeport, and bears 
high and deserved commendation to the shill and energy of the 
Federal engineers. Speaking of the passage of the Tennessee, 
General Sherman writes : — • 

‘ I will here bear very willing testimony to the completeness of 
this whole business. All the officers charged with the work were 
present, and manifested a skill which I cannot praise too highly. X 
have never beheld any work done so quietly, so well ; and I doubt 
if the history of the war can show a bridge of that extent (viz. 
1350 ft.) laid down so noiselessly and well in a short time. I attri- 
bute it to the genius and intelligence of General W. F. Smith.’ 
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pontoon bridges thrown across the streams of the 
Chattanooga and Citico, which crossed the line.* The 
army was now in position for a further advance on the 
following morning, and orders to that effect were sent 
from Grant’s head-quarters to the several generals com- 
manding the centre and the two wings. 

During the same evening and night Bragg had with- 
drawn his army from the eastern slope of Look-out 
Mountain, and evacuating the Valley of Chattanooga, 
had formed line of battle on Missionary Bidge, Ms right 
so disposed as to cover Chicamauga station (an im- 
portant depdt), and separated from Sherman’s position 
by an indentation in the line of hill, his left overlooking 
the small town of Bossville. The right wing was under 
General Hardee’s command, and comprised the divisions 
of Cleburne, Walker (commanded by Gist), Cheatham, 
and Stevenson. The left, under Breckenridge,f con- 
sisted of the divisions of Lewis (forming Brecken- 
1 ridge’s), Stewart’s, part of Buckner’s and Hindman’s. 
The whole force numbered under forty thousand men, 
the bulk of which was massed on the right flank to 
protect Chicamauga station, and to oppose Sherman’s 
further advance. Although of too great extent for the 
number of its defenders, the position would have been 
one of considerable strength, if properly occupied. The 
line of battle stretched along the western slopes of 
Missionary Bidge, which, rising to a height of about 

* General Grant in his Report says, with reference to the position 
of his army on the night of the 24th:—* Thus on the night of the 24th 
our forces maintained an unbroken line, with open communications, 
from the north end of Look-out Mountain, through Chattanooga 
Valley, to the North end of Missionary Ridge.’ 

f General Breekenridge had superseded General D. Hill, between 
whom and General Bragg there had been a misunderstanding, 
consequent on events connected with die battle of Chicamauga. 
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400 feet, is steep and rocky, and had been rendered 
defensible by earthworks and batteries. But the latter 
had been badly placed ; they were nearly at the foot 
of the ridge, and there was no shelter for the horses 
belonging to the guns, consequently, these, with the 
ammunition waggons, were stationed behind the crest 
of the ridge ; and not only were the men employed in 
bringing up reserve ammunition much exposed, but in 
the event of a reverse, the guns could not readily be 
withdrawn up the steep sloped 

On the morning of the 25th the day dawned bright 
and cold, the stars and stripes were flying from the 
heights of Look-out Mountain, from the battlements of 
Chattanooga, and from the northern end of Missionary 
Ridge. The watch fires, gradually paling beneath the 
light of day, marked the line of the great Federal host. 
Ambulances, ammunition, and commissariat waggons 
were hurrying across the pontoon bridges ; and General 
Grant and his staff, standing on Orchard Knob, a small 
hill in the centre of the line, watched the preparations 
for the ensuing battle. 

It commenced about 10 a.m. by an attack of the 
Federal left wing, where Sherman, who had been on 
horseback before daybreak, had well reconnoitred 
the ground. In his front was a hollow, separating 
his position from a hill held by the enemy, and 
entrenched at the summit, the western slopes bare 
of trees, the eastern clothed with the forest. Beyond, 
rose a second and higher hill, whilst between them was 
a narrow valley, under which ran the railway tunnel. 
Sherman decided on attacking from the centre, along 

* It is said that General Longstreet, before his departure to 
Eastern. Tennessee, had called General Bragg’s attention to the 
iknl tin ess in the position of these works. 
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tlie crest of tlie ridge, whilst the wings of His army 
attempted a diversion on either flank. The attacking 
column was led by General Corse, the flanking column, 
on the western slope, by General John E. Smith, that 
on the eastern slope by Colonel Loomis and General 
Morgan L. Smith. Advancing gallantly, General 
Corse ascended the hill and reached a position about 
eighty yards from the entrenchment, but no farther 
could he attain. The reserves were called up, and 
J ohn E. Smith endeavoured to turn the position from 
the west. Notwithstanding the numbers brought 
against them, Hardee and Cleburne held their ground, 
and suddenly assuming the offensive, drove back, with 
considerable loss, John E. Smith’s brigades, capturing 
many prisoners and colours.* But only for the mo- 
ment did the Eederals give way; re-forming out of 
musketry fire they returned to the assault, and the 
attack in front and on both flanks was renewed, 

Conceiving his right to be the important point, 
Bragg reinforced it at the cost of weakening his centre. 
Sherman was hard pressed ; but, although awaiting 
anxiously the co-operation of Thomas and Hooker, 
he declined Baird’s division (of Thomas’s army), offered 
him by General Grant, who had seen his opponent’s 
flank movement, and had watched the progress of the 
several regiments as they moved along the crest of 
Missionary Eidge. The fighting in front of Sherman 
was very desperate ; both sides held their ground, 
neither „could the Eederals drive their opponents from 
the ridge, nor could they regain the position lost in the 
morning. But, although failing in his purpose of turn- 
ing the Confederate right, Sherman’s attack had (as 

* Tlie Confederates claim from 800 to 400 prisoners, and seven 
stand of colours. 
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has been before mentioned) drawn away troops from 
the centre of the Confederate line. Grant seized the 
opportunity ; he knew that Hooker coidd not be far 
distant, and at 2 P. M. ordered a general advance. 

Four divisions of Thomas’s army, under Wood, 
Sheridan, Baird, and Johnson, with the remainder of the 
force in support, were ordered to drive tlie Confederates 
from the woods and entrenchments on the lower slopes of 
Missionary Bidge. Men and officers had long awaited 
this order ; they had watched the engagement on their 
left ; they had recognised the danger which menaced 
Sherman; and now, when the time had come to play 
their part in the battle, they heartily responded to the 
call. Eapidly, yet steadily, they moved forward. 
Nothing could resist the impetuosity of their attack. 
They swept through the woods, drove the defenders 
from their rifle-pits, and, animated by success, pursued 
them up the ridge. The guns from the forts round 
Chattanooga, and the field artillery rapidly brought to 
the front, covered the advance : the line of infantry 
pressed onwards, and, notwithstanding the heavy fire 
directed against them from the higher ground, crowned 
the crest of the ridge and broke through the centre of the 
Confederate line. The rapidity of the movement pre- 
served the assailants from the slaughter which seemed to 
threaten them ; many of the shots passed over their 
lieads, and with comparatively little loss they drove their 
opponents from the strong position which they had so 
long maintained; The success was complete, Jlie Con- 
federate centre had been broken, the left was already 
feeling Hooker’s advance, confusion and rout ensued, 
and Bragg in vain endeavoured to restore order among 
the now disorganised crowd flying towards Chicamauga. 
Night, however, and Hardee, who maintained his ground, 
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prevented further disaster, and Grant, contented with 
his success, did not push forward the pursuit beyond 
Mission Mills. Before midnight Hardee retired to 
Chicamauga, where the stores were set on fire, and 
from whence the retreat was continued to Bingold 
and Dalton, Cleburne’s division forming the rear- 
guard. 

On the 26th, Sherman, with Howard’s corps, crossed 
the Chicamauga by the pontoon bridge already con- 
structed at its mouth, whilst Hooker marched on Greys- 
ville. But the destruction by the Confederate rear- 
guard, of the bridges over the Chicamauga, delayed the 
pursuit, which could not .be resumed until Hooker had 
brought up his pontoons, and until Sherman, after 
crossing at the mouth, had advanced up the right bank 
of the stream. Thus, Cleburne had time to retire 
steadily towards the ridge of hills which divides the 
waters flowing into the Tennessee from the tributaries 
of the Coosa, and there, on Taylor’s Bidge, took up a 
position to resist the further advance of the victorious 
army. 

Hooker, with a portion of his own and Thomas’s 
command, entered Bingold on the 27th and felt the 
position occupied by Cleburne. An engagement ensued, 
in which the Federal infantry was roughly handled, the 
Confederates maintaining their ground. The advance 
was thus checked, and General Grant, anxious to afford 
relief to Burnside, besieged in Knoxville, gave orders 
that the attempt against Taylor’s Eidge should not be 
renewed, but that Hooker should maintain his posi- 
tion at Bingold, whilst Sherman, with a strong force, 
marched against Longstreet. Cleveland had been 
already occupied by a portion of Sherman’s command, 
and the rail between that place and Dalton effectually 
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destroyed, thereby preventing the possibility of a 
flank movement against the column advancing on Knox- 
ville. 

Thus on the 27th November terminated the succession 
of battles fought around Chattanooga, by the combined 
armies of the Mississippi, of Tennessee, and of the Cum- 
berland. General Grant estimated his losses in the 
several engagements at seven hundred and fifty -seven 
lolled, four thousand five hundred and twenty-nine 
wounded, and three hundred and thirty missing, making 
a total of five thousand six hundred and sixteen, a loss 
small in comparison with the importance of the advan- 
tages obtained. The loss on the Confederate side had 
been less in killed and wounded, but General Grant 
claimed six thousand one hundred and forty-two 
prisoners, forty pieces of captured artillery, and seven 
thousand stand of small arms.* 

The victory of Chattanooga, or Missionary Bidge, 
was the result of an able strategy conceived and 
directed by Generals Grant and Halleck, and carried 
out with energy by the subordinate generals command- 
ing armies, and pre-eminently by Sherman, whose 

* The covering letter from General G-rant to General Halleck, 
enclosing General Hooker’s official Report of the battles, gives a quaint 
rebuke to the exaggerations of some Generals. 

Head-quarters Ar mies of the IT. 8. in the field, C%dpcpper 0. H. Fa. 

March 2 y, 1864. 

Respectfully forwarded to Major-General II. W. Halleck, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

1 1 know of no objection to the substituting of this for Major 
General Hooker’s original report of his operations in the battle of 
Chattanooga. Attention is called to that part of the report giving, 
from the reports of the subordinate commanders, tlie number of 
prisoners and small arms captured, which is greater than the num- 
ber really captured by the whole army.’ 

U. S. Grant, Lieut.-Gen. U. S. Army. 
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rapid movements, untiring activity, and contempt 
of difficulties had brought the veteran army of the 
Mississippi to the decisive point at the moment when 
it was most needed. The tactics exhibited during 
the three days’ battle were equally able with the strategy 
that had led to them. The perfect combination in the 
movements of the three armies, proves their good dis- 
cipline and the excellency of their staff organisations, 
whilst the construction of the numerous bridges and 
the passage of the Tennessee reflects the greatest credit 
on the engineers. The ill effects of the defeat at 
Chicamauga were wiped away and forgotten in the 
brilliant victory of Chattanooga or Missionary Ridge, a 
victory which would have been even more decisive if 
Hardee (like Thomas in the former action) had not 
courageously maintained his ground. 

With this battle closed for a time the operations of 
the great army of the West ; but before turning to 
Eastern Tennessee, where contemporary events separated 
from, but dependent on, the campaign of Chattanooga 
claim attention, it will be • profitable to take a retro- 
spective glance over the operations commenced on the 
Eederal side by Bosecrans, continued by Thomas, and 
terminated by Grant. 

The former victory of Chicamauga, which General 
Bragg had failed to follow up, was one of those oppor- 
tunities which offer but seldom, but which if neglected 
rarely recur. Then the armies of the West had fought 
on nearly equal- terms, the Confederates had been suc- 
cessful, and an opportunity had seemed to offer of con- 
verting defeat into annihilation, and of compensating 
for the loss of the garrison of Vicksburg by the destruc- 
tion of the Army of the Cumberland. The advantage 
had not been seized ; Rosecrans and afterwards Thomas 
had tenaciously kept their hold on Chattanooga. The 
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forethought of the former in creating dep6ts at Chatta- 
nooga and at the stations intermediate between it and 
Nashville had saved the' Federal army from famine, 
whilst the arrival of Hooker had enabled his successor to 
resume the offensive by opening a road to Bridgeport and 
the Nashville rail. Notwithstanding Bragg continued 
to occupy Look-out Mountain, the importance of which 
had been greatly diminished ; and, it is said, contrary to 
Longstreet’s opinion, detached that general to Knox- 
ville,* whilst he, with weakened forces, still maintained 
his extended lines. Then Sherman, having brushed aside 
the small force which attempted to hinder his march, 
arrived on the scene, and the disparity of numbers 
between the two armies became still greater ; but 
not even then would Bragg relax his hold on Look- 
out Mountain, and only after defeat and severe loss 
did he retreat to Missionary Bidge. 

The battle ensued, and certain Confederate accounts 
complain that the heights were not held with the gal- 
lantry usual to Southern soldiers. f But when the 

* Mr. Davis is reported to have concurred with General Bragg in 
advocating this scheme. 

j President Davis, in his message to Congress on December 7, 1863, 
thus alludes to the battle of Missionary Itidge : — ‘ After a long and 
severe battle, in which great carnage was inflicted on him (the 
enemy), some of our troops inexplicably abandoned positions of great 
strength, and by a disorderly retreat, compelled the commander to 
withdraw the forces elsewhere successful, and finally to retire with 
his whole army to a position some twenty or thirty miles to the 
rear. It is believed that if the troops who yielded to the assault 
had fought with the valour which they had displayed on previous 
occasions, and which was manifested in this battle on otherparts 
of the lines, the enemy would have been repulsed with very great 
slaughter, and our country would have escaped the misfortune, and 
the army the mortification, of the first defeat that has resulted from 
the misconduct of the troops.’ 
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inequality of numbers is remembered, and when the 
composition of the Federal army of the West and the 
ability of its generals, proved by the many severe con- 
tests in which it and they had been engaged, is consi- 
dered, there can be little matter of wonder that the 
defence of Missionary Eidge did not equal the stand 
made on the heights of Fredericksburg or among the 
woods round Chaneellorsville. 

Irrespective, however, of the criticisms which may be 
passed on the Southern Commander-in-Chief or on the 
conduct of his soldiery, few can deny but that the 
preponderating power and resources of the North had 
been evinced to a high degree by the events immediately 
preceding the last campaign. The facility with which 
the Federal generals had repaired their losses, and the 
manner in which Grant, whilst protecting his conquests 
in Mississippi, had concentrated his overwhelming forces 
at Chattanooga, and at the same time had held, by 
means of Burnside’s army, the country gained in 
Tennessee, point significantly to this fact; whilst the 
numerical inferiority in every locality, of the Southern 
forces shows that the Confederacy, curtailed in its 
limits and in the number of States under the control 
of its government, was gradually wasting away, and 
could with difficulty endure so severe a loss as had been 
entailed by the surrender of the garrison of Vicksburg, 
and the consequent deprivation of the services of so 
many of its soldiers. 

Notwithstanding these indirect causes, it was on 
General Bragg that the blame of the defeat, perhaps 
justly, fell, and the loss of the battle of Missionary Eidge 
was the loss to him of the command of the army of 
the West. A good officer, an inflexible disciplinarian, 
an able and upright man, disdaining popularity, and 
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actuated solely by a sense of duty, lie bad yet failed in 
either attaching to himself, or in inspiring with confi- 
dence, the army under his command. The spirit of 
the troops on the Tennessee was very different to that 
of those on the Rappahannock ; and the mutual rela- 
tions between General Bragg and his officers and men 
were deficient in that cordiality and reciprocal affection 
which distinguished those of General Lee and his Army 
of Virginia. To General Hardee was temporarily 
given the vacant command, and to him was the duty 
assigned of defending the great State of Georgia and 
the important city of Atlanta. Before, however, passing 
to the consideration of the campaign of 1864, the 
fortunes of Longstreet’s detached column must be 
traced out, together with the effect which the defeat 
at Missionary Ridge produced on the fortunes of the 
Confederacy in Eastern Tennessee. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIEGE OF KNOXVILLE.* 

About the first week of November, General Longstreet, 
with his troops from Virginia, had been detached from 
the main army to undertake independent operations 
against Burnside at Knoxville. Intelligence of this 
movement had been early received by both Grant and 
Burnside, and it will be remembered how the former, 
intent on his great plan, but at the same time seeing 
the importance of the retention of Eastern Tennessee, 
knowing also that the true method of affording relief 
to Burnside was by victory over the main army at 
Chattanooga, had ordered that general to hold the 
strategical point of Knoxville at all hazards, and thus 
protect the fertile valley of the Upper Tennessee. I 
Longstreet likewise recognised the danger in which 
Bragg’s army would be placed after the withdrawal of 
his corps. Doubtless, as has been already stated, he 
had at an earlier period recommended a plan somewhat 
similar to that now adopted, but the time for its exe- 
cution had passed, and the means at his disposal were 
not sufficient to permit of any certainty of success. He 
therefore urged on General Bragg the objections to the 
scheme, but at the same time stated his willingness to 
undertake its execution if reinforced by the two divisions 
* Vide Map, p. 46. t See Grant’s Official Report. 
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stationed at Sweetwater (near Loudon), and if furnished 
with the necessary supplies. Both these conditions 
were accepted by the Commander-in-Chief, and Long- 
street, placing his men in the railway train, arrived at 
Sweetwater with the divisions of McLaws and Hood, 
about 12,000 men. He fully expected to find there 
Stevenson and Cheatham, with an additional 10,000; 
but to his surprise discovered that Cheatham was already 
on the road to join Bragg, that Stevenson had received 
orders to follow in the same route, and that no supplies 
were to be obtained for his troops. 

Although feeling himself unfairly dealt with by the 
Commander*in- Chief, Longstreet resolved, with the 
small force under his command, to which was attached 
General Wheeler, with about 5,000 cavalry, to attempt 
the reduction of Knoxville. He calculated that if 
Burnside could be driven from the place or obliged to 
surrender before Grant should assemble force sufficient 
to attack Bragg, all would probably go well, the 
detached troops of the Confederacy could be collected, 
help might come from Western Virginia, and East 
Tennessee, free from Northern pressure, might, from a 
portion of its population, furnish recruits to the Southern 
armies. Time was precious, and Longstreet was not a 
man by dilatory movements to forego any advantage. 

What a career of active warfare had his been ! Not 
for a day off duty since the battle of Bull Bun, he had 
played a conspicuous part in most of the great engage- 
ments of the war. Where the need had been the sorest, 
where the pressure had been the greatest, there was sent 
Longstreet ; and whether among his companions in arms 
of Virginia, or with the rival army of the West, he had 
ever been present to lead his troops where the fighting 
was the hottest, and where the attack was the most 
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vigorous. Possibly now might the opportunity offer 
of crushing Burnside, whose divisions, scattered along 
the banks of the Upper Tennessee, were engaged rather 
in holding and preserving the peace of the country 
than in preparing for an active campaign. 

But Longstreet was dependent on his own resources, 
and was forced to halt some days at Sweetwater whilst 
he sent foraging parties to collect, thrash, and bake the 
stacked corn. His men were poorly clad, and scantily 
provided with blankets, without tents, and with shoes al- 
most worn out ; but they were veteran soldiers of many 
campaigns; there was no murmuring among their 
ranks; they marched and fought under difficulties which 
would have daunted almost any other troops ; and, 
confident in their general and in their cause, cheerfully 
undertook any task which might be required of them. 

Having sent a strong detachment of cavalry to 
threaten Knoxville from the left bank of the Holston 
Biver, and to distract Burnside’s attention, he commenced 
his march, and falling unexpectedly on convoys of pro- 
visions at Lenoir station, fed his army at the expense 
of his antagonist. He had crossed the Little Tennessee 
without opposition, and not until the 16th November did 
he come into collision with any considerable portion of 
Burnside’s force. On that day, at Campbell’s station, he 
was met by Perrero’s and Hartraff’s divisions, occupying 
a narrow valley, through which ran the road to Knox- 
ville. An engagement ensued, in which the Pederals 
were so far successful that they were able during the 
night to complete their retreat to within the circle of 
the fortifications. There General Burnside determined 
to stand at bay, so that he might await the issue of 
events at Chattanooga, and the consequent effect they 
would exercise on his own position. 
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This position was one of great strength. The force 
under his command numbered from 12,000 to 15,000 
infantry and artillery, besides cavalry, whilst the hills 
round Knoxville, previously fortified by the Confe- 
derate general, Buckner, had been joined together by 
curtains or rifle-pits, thus forming a vast fortified camp. 
But, notwithstanding the formidable character of the 
works, Longstreet, knowing well that time would not 
allow of the operations of a regular siege, ordered an 
assault on the morning following his arrival before the 
town (the 17th November) against one of the principal 
outworks which protected the approaches by the Clinch 
Y alley. After a vigorous resistance, in which the Fe- 
deral general Sanders fell, and where Longstreet’s men 
more than ordinarily distinguished themselves, the fort 
was taken and occupied. Both sides had proved them- 
selves good soldiers, and the cautious operations of 
the earlier periods of the war may be contrasted 
with the dash shown by the assailants in carrying by 
open force an entrenched work protected by powerful 
batteries.* 

* The following anecdote is related in Pollard’s Third Tear of the 
War, which, testifying as it does to the gallant conduct of an English- 
man, we must be pardoned for quoting. It is asfollows: — { A breastwork 
was charged by our (Confederate) infantry. They winced under the 
galling fire of the enemy, and wavered, when Captain Stephen Northrop, 
an Englishman, formerly captain of Her Britannic Majesty’s 22nd foot, 
who had joined our ranks, and -was on duty in Alexander’s artillery 
battalion, stationed several hundred yards from the scene of conflict, 
mounted his horse, and dashing across the plain — the only horseman in 
the melee — rode in advance of the wavering line, up to the very works of 
the enemy ; a hundred rifles were lowered upon him, but he moved 
on and rallied the wavering line. The work was carried, and Nor- 
throp borne away, with a minie hall through his shoulder, his sword 
scabbard broken by another, and the point of his sword cut olF by 
yet another. His escape was miraculous.’ 
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If, however, partial success had crowned the efforts 
of the besiegers, the loss sustained, the gallantry of the 
defenders, and the strength of the inner line of works, 
proved that an assault, whatever might be the result, 
would cost the attacking force dear; and Longstreet 
determined to try the less hazardous plan of reducing 
the garrison to surrender by famine. As far as was 
practicable the roads leading to Knoxville were watched 
by Wheeler’s cavalry, supplies cut off, and the trans- 
mission of messages stopped ; whilst the out-pickets 
were harassed by frequent attacks made against any por- 
tions of the line which appeared weak. The Federals, 
anxiously awaiting the promised succour from Grant, 
and catching eagerly at any scraps of news which 
rumour, either derived from Confederate prisoners, 
conversation at the outposts, or an occasional courier 
might bring, strengthened their works, and held them- 
selves in readiness for an assault which they daily 
expected. 

In the Northern States, the situation of affairs at 
Knoxville was the occasion of much anxiety. Burnside 
was known to be besieged, and the scanty information, 
rendered even more meagre by filtering through the 
war department, augmented rather than satisfied the 
longing for intelligence. By both sides the event was 
felt to hinge on the success or failure of Grant’s plans ; 
and when the news of Bragg’s defeat readied the Con- 
federate camp, Longstreet saw that success, if not safety, 
could only be won by a bold attack on Burnside’s lines, 
thus crushing one antagonist before he should be en- 
gaged with another too surely on the march against him. 
Shortly before the battle of Missionary Bidge he had 
received a reinforcement of two brigades under General 
Bushrod Johnson, and having personally reconnoitred 
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the enemy’s lines, resolved to attack on the morning of 
the 29 th November. 

The important position of Fort Sanders or College 
Hill was the point selected, and against its salient 
angle General McLaws was ordered to direct the 
storming party. This fort, commanding the rail and 
road from Kingston, occupied a position overlooking 
the town, and therefore if captured would probably 
necessitate its surrender or abandonment. 

During the night of the 28th November the prepa- 
rations for assault were completed ; and on the early 
morning of the 29th the line of skirmishers in front 
of Fort Sanders were driven in. Then, under cover of 
a belt of wood, the storming party, composed of the 
three brigades of McLaws’s division, was formed up, 
whilst a Georgia regiment, acting as sharpshooters, 
kept down the fire of the guns which had already be- 
gun to open. When the batteries Bad been silenced, 
and all was ready, the column, leaving the friendly 
shelter of the woods, with colours flying, commenced 
its deadly march. .The troops chosen were known to 
be among the best in the Confederate army ; they had 
followed their general through the several campaigns 
of Yirginia and Maryland, and had shown to the soldiers 
of the West on the field of Chicamauga that to them 
renown had not been unduly awarded. They were now 
called on by a supreme effort to retrieve the fortunes 
of the Confederacy in the West, and to rescue them- 
selves and their general from the perilous situation in 
which the mistake of the Commander-in-Chief had 
placed them. 

Up the slope the column advanced, and moving 
rapidly across the open, reached the edge of the ditch 
with comparatively little loss. The batteries in the 
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work had been silenced, and the defenders, confused by 
the regular advance of the storming party, aimed badly, 
and produced little effect ; but on the edge of the 
ditch, the leading files came to a halt, for, notwith- 
standing the directions issued by General Longstreet, no 
preparations had been made to effect a crossing : there 
were no scaling-ladders, and the ditch was broad and 
deep. The hesitation, the halt, were fatal; the de- 
fenders recovered their morale , and poured in a deadly 
fire ; the compactness of the column was broken, and 
the first impetus of assault checked. Notwithstanding, 
some of the boldest leapt into the ditch, others followed; 
they tried to scale the opposite escarpe, pushing each 
other up to reach the parapet. Some few, including 
the adjutant of one of the regiments, climbed to the 
top or forced their way through the embrasures ; one 
officer demanded the surrender of the work, but was 
drawn in and captured ; the brave men who had reached 
the parapet were shot, bayoneted, and hurled back into 
the ditch. The rear of the column, suffering from the 
terrible fire, began to give way; the ditch was crowded 
with dead and wounded, and the hand grenades thrown 
from the parapet increased the confusion. Many had 
perished, including several of the senior officers ; 67 
dead lay in and near the fatal ditch, and nearly 400 
wounded attested the severity of the fire. Those who 
were still unhurt retreated, and the attack which had 
promised so well, failed from the want of proper 
arrangements in procuring ladders for the passage of 
the ditch. * 

Of the defenders but few perished; including the 
pickets, which had been cut off, the loss amounted 
to less than 100. The men had been well sheltered by 
the parapet, and as soon as the fire from the Confede- 
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rate riflemen had become harassing, the artillerymen 
had been withdrawn from the guns. A flag of truce 
and suspension of hostilities followed the assault; 
the wounded were collected and exchanged,* and the 
garrison gathered from the prisoners the intelligence 
which rumour had already announced of the battle of 
Missionary Eidge. 

Cheered by the repulse of the attack on Fort Sanders, 
and by the anticipation of relief, the Federals expected 
either the retreat or capture of Longstreet. But day 
by day his pickets were seen in front of the lines, 
and straightened provisions gave warning that his 
cavalry were guarding the roads. Anxiously they 
awaited the fulfilment of Grant’s promise ; but it was 
not until the 5th December that a courier entering the 
town brought certain news of Sherman’s approach. 

That general, in command of a strong detachment, 
consisting of the 15th corps under General Blair, the 
11th under General Howard, and a division commanded 
by Gen. Jeff. Davis, had marched from the scene of the 
last day’s engagement of Missionary Eidge to Charles- 
ton, where he had received orders to take command 
of General Granger’s corps, and to hasten as rapidly as 
possible to the relief of Knoxville. Men and officers 
were without baggage or provision train, and were 
badly provided for a long march; nevertheless they 
knew how much depended on celerity, and overcoming 
all obstacles, repairing broken bridges and constructing 
new ones across the rivers which intercepted their line 
of march, they reached the vicinity of Knoxville on the 
5th December. The cavalry entered the town, and 
Burnside, in person, met Sherman outside the lines of 


Federal accounts claimed 234 prisoners. 
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fortification. Longstreet liad already retreated ; he had 
long known the result of the great battles, and expected 
that relief for the garrison would soon arrive. He had 
failed in his last and desperate effort to command 
success ; and then, leaving his pickets to deceive the 
garrison, he had marched up the right bank of the 
Holston Eiver towards Eogersville, near the frontier of 
Western Virginia. 

Little energy was shown by Burnside in harassing 
Longstreet’s retreat. After an interview with Sherman, 
in which he declined the assistance of any part of his 
force, excepting Granger’s corps, he detached his ca- 
valry, under Shackleford, to follow in pursuit. Skirmish- 
ing with the rear- guard, that officer advanced as far as 
Bean Station, a small village on the cross-roads leading 
to Eogersville and Cumberland Gap. There Longstreet 
turned on him, and drove him back on his infantry 
supports, at the same time detaching some squadrons 
of cavalry to intercept a waggon train on the Cum- 
berland Gap road. After this affair, the attempt at 
pursuit was abandoned. Longstreet took up his winter 
quarters at Eogersville, on the frontiers of East Tennessee 
and Western Virginia, where he maintained himself with 
difficulty, owing to the inhospitable nature of the coun- 
try. Burnside, in the meantime, had resigned the com- 
mand of the army of Eastern Tennessee, and had been 
relieved by General Eorster, from the department of 
North Carolina; whilst Sherman, having, according to 
directions received from Grant, stationed his cavalry 
along the Hiwassee Eiver, a tributary of the Tennessee, 
to protect the left flank of the main army, repaired 
with the infantry to Chattanooga, to await fresh orders 
and new enterprises.* 

* See General Sherman’s Eeport. 
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Throughout the operations which preceded, accom- 
panied, and followed the battles around Chattanooga, 
Sherman, among all the subordinate generals on the 
Federal side, played the most distinguished part. His 
unwearied energy, his celerity of movement, and his 
rapidity in executing orders, proclaimed him to be a 
general of no ordinary capacity; and his deeds at 
Chattanooga foreshadowed the greatness he was here- 
after to attain. Older than many of the Federal 
generals, he was yet possessed of more than youthful 
activity and enterprise ; whilst his character seems to 
have been tinged with some of the enthusiasm and 
almost eccentricity which had distinguished General 
(Stonewall) Jackson.* His despatches show a reflex of 
the spirit of his deeds, and contrast favourably with 
many of the voluminous writings of other generals. f 

* The author had the pleasure of meeting General Sherman 
when he commanded at Memphis, in the winter of 1862, and to his 
kindness was indebted for the permission, seldom granted, of 
passing through the lines of his army to those of the Confederacy. 
General Sherman, aware of his intention, most courteously insisted 
on showing him, previous to his departure, as much as time would 
permit of his own forces at Memphis; and on the author’s offering to 
give a promise of strict neutrality, he answered that he could not 
think of exacting one from an English officer. 

t In the following extract from his despatches, General Sherman 
bears well-merited testimony to the deeds of his troops : — ‘ In reviewing 
the facts, I must do justice to the command for the patience, cheer- 
fulness, and courage which officers and men have displayed through- 
out — in battle, on tbe march, and in camp. For long periods without 
regular rations or supplies of any kind, they have marched through 
mud and over rocks, sometimes barefooted, without a murmur, without 
a moment’s rest. After a march of over 400 miles, without stopping 
for three successive nights, we crossed the Tennessee, and then 
turned more than 100 miles north, and compelled Longstreet to 
raise the siege of Knoxville, which gave so much anxiety to the 
whole country.’ 
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With the relief of Knoxville, closed the campaign of 
1863 in Tennessee. After many checks, the Federal 
authority had been extended from the banks of the 
Ohio to the banks of the Cumberland ; from the Cum- 
berland to the Tennessee ; and from the Tennessee to the 
southernmost ridges of the great chain of mountains 
which intersects the Southern States. Taylor’s Ridge 
and the Great Smoky Mountains now formed the hue 
of defence which interposed between Tennessee and 
the frontiers of the two Carolinas. That barrier passed, 
the fertile plains of the maritime States lay open 
before the invader, and a fruitful country and noble 
cities presented themselves as a reward for the soldier 
who could force the passage of the mountains. But 
the Confederate . army of the West, although repulsed 
and defeated, held the defiles ; and, roused by the alter- 
nate praise and censure of their fellow-countrymen, and 
attributing their misfortunes in a great measure to the 
mistakes of their general, officers and soldiers deter- 
mined with renewed vigour to protect the approaches 
to Atlanta, and, if possible, again to carry war far from 
their borders into the States which had already been 
the theatres of so many combats. 

About this time, the arrival in the Confederacy of 
the renowned cavalry general of the West excited 
great enthusiasm, not only in the Western army but 
also at Richmond. John Morgan had escaped from the 
prison in which he had been confined, and after many 
extraordinary adventures, had passed through the States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee and had rejoined his com- 
rades in the South. His escape was managed with so 
much perseverance, courage, and dexterity, that even 
among the great events of the war it claims some notice 
as an instance of remarkable enterprise. 
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General Morgan and liis staff had not been treated 
as prisoners of war ; but to satisfy the vengeance of 
those whom he had despoiled, had been confined as 
felons in the penitentiary of Ohio, with all the indig- 
nities attached to offenders against law. They deter- 
mined to escape ; and after weeks of perseverance, 
although constantly visited at uncertain hours by sen- 
tries and jailors, they succeeded in tunnelling through 
the floor of their cell, and from thence under the 
foundations of the prison. On the night of the 27th 
November, the preparations having been completed, 
and the twelve o’clock rounds having passed, General 
Morgan and his six officers, armed with borne knives 
made out of case knives, crept into the tunnel. As they 
neared the end, they saw, to their joy, that the night 
was dark and rainy, and that the sentries had retired 
under shelter— the dogs to their kennels. Creeping out, 
they crossed first the inner then the outer wall of their 
prison by means of a rope ladder, made of strips of 
bedding, and found themselves outside the penitentiary. 
There they separated ; General Morgan and Captain 
Hines went to the railway station, and entered the 
train just starting for Cincinnati. As they neared the 
town, Morgan noticed that it was past six o’clock, 
that their flight must have been discovered, and that 
they would be rearrested immediately on reaching the 
terminus. Nothing remained but to escape from the 
train. Making their way, therefore, to the last carriage, 
they put on the break and jumped off; they then 
hastened to the Ohio, found a boat, and crossed to the 
Kentucky shore. There, Morgan was among his friends. 
He was furnished with food, money, and a horse, and 
after many adventures succeeded in evading his pur- 
suers and in reaching the lines of the Confederate army. 
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He was much assisted in his escape by a rumour, 
copied into the newspapers, which announced his safe 
arrival at Toronto in Canada, thereby putting his 
enemies on a wrong scent. On his arrival in Richmond 
he was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and, 
taking advantage of it, proceeded to raise a fresh corps 
of cavalry for service in the West.* 

But the narrative of the Western campaign of 1863 
is concluded, and to 1864 remains the details of the 
short career which awaited him. The armies of Virginia 
claim attention, and their operations, although not to 
be compared in interest to the campaign of Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg, yet demand some notice as the 
precursors of more important events. 

* The author has been indebted for this account of General Mor- 
gan’s escape to the Richmond Examiner. The narrative has been 
republished in the eighth volume of the Rehellion Record. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AUTUMN CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA.* 

The great campaign at Gettysburg, in which both 
nations had put forth their utmost strength, had been 
followed by a period of reaction and of comparative 
quiet, only broken by the operations of the never rest- 
ing cavalry leaders. Stuart, Fitz Lee, and Imboden, on 
the side of the South, had found worthy antagonists in 
Pleasanton, Buford, Kilpatrick, and the young General 
Custer; and whilst the main armies, under Lee and 
Meade, occupied the lines of the Rapidan and Rappa- 
hannock, and rested after their exertions of the summer, 
the cavalry outposts frequently broke the routine of 
camp life by gallant enterprises, which, belonging more 
properly to a history of the Virginian campaign, must 
be passed over in a narrative of the whole war. 

Luring this period, attention was mainly directed to 
the banks of the Tennessee, whither Longstreet on the 
one side, and Hooker on the other, had transported 
portions of the Virginian armies ; and whilst Meade 
weakened his forces by detachments sent to repress 
the tumults at New York, and to enforce the Conscrip- 
tion Act, Lee, willing to reward his men for the hard- 
ships they had undergone, pitying also the prolonged 
separation of many . from their families, and anxious, 
whilst repressing and punishing desertion, as far as might 

* Vide Map II., commencement of volume ; also Map, p. 128, vol. ii. 
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be possible to remove its cause, granted short furloughs 
to officers and soldiers to enable them to return to their 
long abandoned homes. 

To protect detachments and convoys from guerillas 
the Federal general had prescribed the oath of alle- 
giance to all residents between the Potomac and the 
Rappahannock, under pain of arrest; and having, by 
other and more effectual means, provided for the safety 
of the depots of the army on the Orange and Alexan- 
dria rail, had pushed forward the cavalry to the banks 
of the Rapidan, and established the main bulk of his 
forces in and around Culpepper. 

Such was the position of affairs at the commence- 
ment of October 1863, when the Confederate Army of 
Virginia was again put in motion, prepared to advance 
over ground which had already been the scene of so 
many fierce struggles. Leaving Fitz Lee with a divi- 
sion of cavalry to protect the line of the Rapidan and 
to conceal the movements of the main army, General 
Lee, on the 9th of October, directed his march on 
Madison Court-house, his right flank covered by 
Hampton’s division of cavalry, under the personal 
command of General Stuart. The object in view was 
to bring on an engagement with Meade’s army, encamped 
around Culpepper, and attacking it on the right flank 
to sever the communication with the base of operations 
at Alexandria. The tactics thus conceived were some- 
what similar to those which had been put into prac- 
tice with so great success against General Pope, in 
the campaign of the preceding year ; but the circum- 
stances under which they were now attempted were in 
many respects different, and less favourable to their 
probable success. 

The Federal army had greatly improved since the 
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autumn campaign of 1862 ; it was commanded by a 
general of farhiglier ability than General Pope ; its 
cavalry had been rendered efficient, and, consequently, 
the system of picket duty and reconnaissances were 
more thoroughly organised and better performed. 

General Lee’s movement was not long undiscovered ; 
a strong reconnaissance under Buford, pushed forward to 
the Bapidan, reported the disappearance of the main 
army, whilst Kilpatrick’s cavalry came into collision with 
Stuart near James City, a short distance to the west of 
Culpepper. Binding that the Confederate army had 
crossed the Bapidan, and was threatening his right 
flank, Meade decided on declining a general action, and 
commenced a retreat towards his base of operations. 
He destroyed or removed his depots at Culpepper, and 
withdrew his infantry towards the Bappahmmock, 
covered by Buford on the left, Kilpatrick in the centre, 
and Gregg on the right. The Confederate cavalry 
were not slow in following. Fitz Lee drove back 
Buford from the Bapidan, whilst Stuart in person 
pressed hard on Kilpatrick from James City, almost 
surrounding General Custer’s brigade, which only 
extricated itself by a gallant charge. 

Through Culpepper the Federal cavalry retreated, 
and at Brandy station the two commands of Fitz Lee 
and Hampton united, and found themselves opposed by 
Buford and Kilpatrick, who covered the march of the 
Federal infantry and baggage across the Bappahannock. 
But the main army of the Confederates w r as forced to 
halt during the 11th to await the provision train, 
necessitated by the barren nature of the country, which 
forbade any hope of supporting the troops otherwise 
than by supplies drawn from the rear. Thus was time 
lost; and Meade every day approaching nearer to his 
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base of supplies, and to lines which had been carefully 
entrenched, was in a position to fight or decline a 
battle as he might consider best, satisfied that his 
opponent would be obliged ere long to withdraw from 
a country which, completely devastated by successive 
armies, offered no means of subsistence. 

On the 12th October General Lee marched from 
Culpepper, in two columns, commanded respectively by 
Generals A. P. Hill and Ewell, covered by Stuart’s 
cavalry, and, taking the road to Jefferson, bivouacked, 
after a skirmish with the Eederal cavalry, under Gregg, 
in the vicinity of the village. On the 1.3th he forced 
the passage of the Pappahannock, at Warrenton 
Springs, where the cavalry, amid the cheers of the sup- 
porting infantry, charged through the narrow stream, 
disdaining to be stopped in their advance by the 
destruction of the bridge. At Warrenton the whole 
army united on the afternoon of the 13th, and Stuart in 
person, with two thousand troopers, pushed forward to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s line of retreat. He advanced 
to the railway in the vicinity of Catlett’s station, but 
discovering a heavy column of infantry retiring steadily, 
withdrew to rejoin the main army. 

Then occurred one of those incidents which savour 
more of the romance of ancient wars than of the 
regular operations of modern armies. Marching to- 
wards Warrenton, Stuart’s advanced guard suddenly 
reported a strong body of troops moving in good order 
along a road parallel with the rail, and directly between 
the cavalry and the main Confederate army. To re- 
treat was impossible, owing to the large force he had 
already encountered on the rail ; to endeavour to cut 
his way through the column was an enterprise too 
hazardous even for General Stuart ; and the only 
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remaining alternative was to conceal his cavalry and 
artillery in a pine wood on a knoll overlooking the 
road, trusting that the column would pass on without 
discovering his position. Anxiously did the Con- 
federate trdopers watch through the stems of the trees 
the enemy marching unsuspiciously below them ; but 
still more anxiously did they behold the preparations 
for bivouacking almost within a stone’s throw of their 
hiding-place. The Federals bivouacked, and not only 
could the words of command be heard, but even the 
conversation of the soldiers as they tended their horses. 
It now became a question what course to pursue ; 
whether, abandoning the artillery, to cut a way through 
the surrounding enemy, or to endeavour to send word 
to head-quarters of the perilous situation in which so 
large a portion of the Confederate cavalry was placed. 
Stuart, unwilling to lose his guns, resolved on the latter 
course, and calling for volunteers for a dangerous 
enterprise, selected three men, whom he directed to 
put on infantry knapsacks, and, joining the Federal 
troops, to pass through them and in all haste reach 
Warrenton * In the meantime, two Federal officers 
strayed into the Confederate lines, and were captured, 
but bore their misfortune lightly, as they anticipated 
that the morrow would see their positions reversed, and 
their captors prisoners. 

The night passed by, but no sound gave notice to the 
Federals of the close vicinity of their foe. At day- 
break, oil the following morning, the crack of rifles was 
heard, proclaiming that the messengers had reached 

* See Richmond 'Examiner account, which was corroborated by 
verbal information given to the author, from an officer who, although 
not actually present on this occasion, occupied a high position on 
General Stuart’s staff. 
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General Lee, and that relief was at hand. Then the 
Federals were seen preparing for action, still ignorant 
of the enemy on their flank. As soon as the engage- 
ment had commenced, Stuart opened on them with 
grape, and availing himself of the disorder caused by 
an attack from so unexpected a quarter, limbered up 
his guns, and galloping through the ranks of the in- 
fantry, sabred several, and rejoined, with little loss, 
the Commander-in-Ohief. Men who were present during 
that eventful night, say that seldom have they passed 
through a period of such intense excitement. 

The advance of the main army was continued on the 
14th October, the columns moving parallel with, but at 
some little distance from, the line of railway. Lee’s 
object was to intercept the Federal army from its base 
of operations, and to force Meade to accept battle in 
the open country, away from the fortified lines of 
Alexandria. In this he failed, as the Federal general 
had been well advised by the cavalry of his adver- 
sary’s movements, and had retired rapidly, yet in good 
order, by the Alexandria railway and the adjoining 
roads. 

About noon on the 14th the two leading brigades of 
Hill’s corps came in contact with the second corps of 
the Federal army near Bristoe station. The rear of the 
5 th corps (Federal) was in the act of crossing Broad 
Eun when the Confederate skirmishers debouched 
from the woods on their proper right, and a few shots 
were fired from batteries hurriedly brought to the 
front. Following the 5th corps was the 2nd, under 
General Warren, an officer who had served with the 
Army of the Potomac, and had especially distinguished 
himself during its many campaigns. Unshaken by the 
unexpected appearance of the enemy on his flank, he 
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drew up his divisions on the south side of the railway, 
availing himself of the embankment, which offered cover 
from the fire. The leading regiments of A. P. Hill’s 
command, mostly conscripts, advanced from the woods 
supported by the artillery, but were met by so destruc- 
tive a fire from Webb’s and Hayes’s divisions, that they 
hesitated, gave way, and at length fled to the shelter of 
the trees, abandoning five guns, which fell into the 
hands of the Federals, and losing many prisoners. 
Thus was a severe check administered to Hill’s 
advanced brigades : the remainder of the corps was not 
within supporting distance, and he did not renew the 
attack. 

Contented with the success gained, and having per- 
formed well the duties of a rear guard, Warren with- 
drew, during the night, across Broad Bun, and rejoined 
the main army, now occupying a position which could 
not be turned, and which might either be held against 
an attack in front, or abandoned for the security of the 
fortified lines of Alexandria. 

Nothing remained for General Lee but to retire ; the 
country between Warrenton and Bull Bun had, by suc- 
cessive invasions, been completely devastated, and could 
scarcely support the few inhabitants who still clung to 
their ruined homes, much less afford provisions, even 
for a day, to a large army. The distance from his 
depots rendered the transport of supplies difficult, if not 
impossible, and as the events of the summer and of the 
preceding year did not encourage an invasion of the 
enemy’s country, no other course presented itself but to 
withdraw to his former lines on the Bappaliamiock. 
To impede the advance of the Federals, orders were 
given to destroy the railway between Cub Bun and the 
.Bappahannock; and this work having been efficiently 
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performed, the infantry, on the 18th October, com- 
menced its retreat. 

The cavalry covered the movement ; General Stuart, 
with Hampton’s division, retiring slowly by the Warren- 
ton road, for the purpose of drawing on Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry, which had already crossed Broad Bun, and, 
ignorant of the near vicinity of Fitz Lee’s division on 
their left flank, were pressing Stuart’s rear. When 
within a few miles of Warrenton, the sound of Fitz 
Lee’s guns gave notice that he was ready to attack. 
Stuart, therefore, resumed the offensive, and, marching 
vigorously against the cavalry in his front, whilst Fitz 
Lee bore down on the flank, drove back Custer’s bri- 
gade, inflicting considerable loss, and capturing pro- 
vision waggons and ambulances. As far as Gainesville 
and Haymarket the victorious cavalry pursued, and 
were only stopped by the infantry pickets of the 6 th 
corps. 

After this check inflicted on the enemy, General 
Lee continued the retreat as far as the Bappahannock, 
where he took up a position on either side of the Orange 
and Alexandria rail, General Ewell’s corps forming 
the right, and General A. P. Hill’s the left wing of the 
army. Thus, with little advantage to the Confederates, 
terminated General Lee’s advance to Bull Bun. He 
had shown that even after Longstreet’s departure, he 
was more than capable of making head against Meade’s 
army, and by the destruction of the railway had secured 
himself for some weeks from molestation in the new line 
he had selected. His cavalry had distinguished them- 
selves, and Imboden, west of the Blue Bidge Mountains, 
who had been sent to secure the important passes into 
tire Shenandoah, had surprised and captured a Federal 
regiment , at Charleston, within less than two hours’ 
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march of Harper’s Ferry. But the total results of the 
campaign were unimportant ; and the repulse by Warren 
of A. P. Hill at Bristoe station counterbalanced, in great 
measure, any loss the Federals might have sustained. 

Until the first week in November nothing of note 
occurred ; General Meade was engaged in repairing 
the railway destroyed by Lee in his retreat, and the 
Confederate army held the right bank of the Bappa- 
hannock, with detachments occupying rifle-pits at 
Belly’s Ford, and a tote cle pout near Bappahannock 
station. It had been considered advisable to retain pos- 
session of these points, in order to keep open commu- 
nication between the opposite banks; and thus, should 
occasion offer, to operate on the flank of any column 
moving forward with the intention of forcing the passage 
of the river A' The possibility of attack on these de- 
tachments does not appear to have been sufficiently 
taken into consideration, and although old works had 
been occupied, and new erected, yet the positions were 
not strengthened to resist a powerful assault. 

Such an attack was, however, in course of organisa- 
tion; the line of the Bappahannock was in too close 
proximity to Washington to allow of its unmolested 
occupation by the enemy ; and the tote de. pont at the 
railway crossing appeared to be a menace of afresh ad- 
vance when the Confederate general should feel himself 
sufficiently strong to make the attempt. Orders were 
therefore sent to General Meade to drive back the 
enemy from the line of the Bappahannock. f With 
this intent he put his army in motion, and moving in 
two columns, that of the right, comprising the 5th and 
6th corps, under General Sedgwick, and of the left, 

* See Southern History, Pollard’s Third Tear of the War. 

t See Chesney’s Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland , 
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the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd corps, under General French, 
approached on the 7th November the Bappahannock 
station and Kelly’s Ford. 

The left column was the first engaged, of which the 
3rd corps was in advance. Throwing out a strong line 
of skirmishers, General Birney (commanding the corps) 
soon drove back the small force holding the line of rifle- 
pits, and, under cover of the fire, erected powerful bat- 
teries, which swept the southern bank of the river. A 
pontoon bridge was then constructed, and the 3rd brigade 
of the 1st division, under Colonel deTrobriand, a French 
officer, rushed across, stormed the lme of entrenchments, 
and compelled the surrender of the defenders, whilst the 
remainder of the Confederate force, under the command 
of General Bhodes, finding itself too weak to offer any 
effectual resistance, retreated. 

On the same day, but at a later hour, the head of the 
right column approached the work at Bappahannock 
station, held by Hayes’s brigade of . Early’s division, sup- 
ported on the right bank by Hoke’s brigade, under the 
temporary command of Colonel Godwin. A cavalry 
reconnaissance , sent forward by the Federal general, 
had previously brought a report of the position ; and, 
as the leading brigades approached, skirmishers were 
extended to cover the advance of two heavy batteries 
destined to occupy hills which overlooked the forts. 
Before dark the guns were in position, and the two 
brigades of Bussell and Upton, under the command of 
the former, were formed up ready for the assault. The 
guns opened, giving warning to the Confederate general, 
until then apparently unconscious of the imminence of 
the danger, who ordered Hoke’s brigade across the 
pontoon bridge to reinforce Hayes on the left bank. 
Almost before it had reached its destination, the storm 
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broke. Russell’s brigade of Hew England and Penn- 
sylvania troops were seen advancing rapidly across the 
open plain. They were met by a heavy fire ; but, 
hardly replying to it, and, trusting to the rapidity of 
their attack, they rushed onward, led by the general, 
and climbing down the ditch and over the parapet, 
entered and captured the work at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Upton’s brigade now came up in support on the 
left, and was equally successful in the assault of the 
remaining redoubt. The pontoon bridge was seized, 
the greater portion of Hayes’s brigade surrendered, 
many of Hoke’s were forced back to the bank of the 
river and captured, and the trophies of the victory, 
amounting to about 1,700 prisoners, four cannon, and 
several colours, attested the completeness of the success. 
Lee, who had witnessed the disaster from the right 
bank, now gave up any project of attacking the force 
which had crossed at Kelly’s Ford, and retreated behind 
the Rapidan. 

The actions at Kelly’s Ford and Rappahannock 
stations bear an unanswerable testimony to the marked 
improvement in the Federal army. The military pre- 
cision with, which the details of the attacks were carried 
out ; the rapidity in the erection of batteries, and con- 
struction of pontoon bridges ; the method observed in 
the advance of the storming parties at the end of a day’s 
march, when darkness was closing in, attest the 
presence of capable generals, an efficient staff, and 
good regimental officers. The success, purchased at 
comparatively little loss, proves that bold attacks are 
often the least bloody ; but, at the same time, the in- 
frequency of such successes during the earlier periods 
of the war is an evidence that they are not, under 
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ordinary circumstances, to be attained by raw troops 
and unskilled officers. There can be little doubt that 
the Confederates were surprised ; they seem to have 
been totally unprepared for an attack; nor was the 
artillery on the right bank brought into play ; indeed, 
it is said that news of the advance of the Federal 
storming parties did not reach the right bank in time to 
allow of the guns opening before it was too late to 
do so, without danger of killing their own men.* 

Lee’s retreat was not followed up, but his opponent, 
urged on by orders from Washington, took measures 
towards the end of the month for crossing the Eapidan, 
and for making a bold attempt to separate the two 
wings of General Lee’s army by a rapid advance on 
Orange Court-house. The successes on the Rappa- 
hannock had elated the Northern people, and the press, 
giving utterance to their feelings, insisted that the 
moment had arrived for crushing the rebellion by the 
capture of Richmond; whilst the government, antici- 
pating the results of Grant’s combinations before 
Chattanooga, was anxious to prevent reinforcements 
from reaching his antagonist from the Army of Virginia. 

On the 26th November, the Federal army was put 
in motion, and to Warren, who, by his recent success at 
Bristoe station, had become distinguished among the 
generals of the Army of the Potomac, was the honour 
of leading the advance awarded. His corps, the 2nd, 
having overcome the difficulties of bringing artillery 
through the thick woods bordering the river, crossed 
the Eapidan on the 26th, and encamped for the night 
on the Plank road, awaiting the passage of the river by 
the remainder of the army. This was accomplished on 


* See Pollard’s Third Year of the War , 
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the 27th. Demonstrations having been made against 
the upper fords, the 3rd and 8th corps crossed at Jacob’s 
Mill, the 1st and 5th at Culpepper Mine Ford,* and 
the whole army, turning westwards, marched by the 
Plank road and Old Turnpike road towards Orange 
Court-house. The men were provided with fifteen 
clays’ rations, and communications with Washington 
were severed. 

Thus a second time did the Army of the Potomac 
plunge into the woods, swamps, and unknown country 
of the Wilderness. But the progress was slow : the rain 
commenced to fall ; it was found necessary to cut roads 
of communication between the several corps, and to 
build bridges over the streams and morasses ; thus, 
between the 26th and the 30th of November, little had 
been effected beyond gaining a position on the right 
bank of the Bapidan. 

In the meantime, Lee had been well informed of his 
opponent’s movements, and directly he was assured of 
the reality of the advance, commenced the concentra- 
tion of his army by bringing up Hill’s somewhat scat- 
tered corps from the vicinity of Culpepper Court-house 
to the stream of Mine Bun, which, flowing into the 
Bapidan at right-angles to the Federal line of march, 
offered a strong defensive position. On the 27th 
Bhodes’s and Johnson’s divisions of Ewell’s corps en- 
countered Warren on the left, and French in the centre, 
but little beyond skirmishing was attempted, and 
infantry were almost exclusively employed, neither 
side being able to bring up any large number of guns. 
On the same day, the Federal cavalry on the flanks, 
the right under Custer at Morton’s Ford, the left under 

* Culpepper Mine Ford is situated between Ely’s Ford, and 
Germena Ford. 
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Gregg on the Plank road, were actively engaged ; but 
nothing of importance was effected on either side. 
General Meade, ignorant of the local features of the 
country, embarrassed by the vast forests and want of 
roads, encumbered by a large train of supplies, and 
fearful, lest by want of proper communication, a de- 
tached corps should be compromised and overwhelmed, 
moved slowly; whilst General Lee, divining the serious 
nature of the battle which seemed imminent, called for 
reinforcements, and received from North Carolina 
Pickett’s division, so distinguished in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

After frequent reconnaissances and reports from his 
corps commanders, Meade determined to endeavour to 
turn the right of the Confederate position on the morning 
of the 30th of November, and with this intent strengtli- 
' enedW arren’s corps (the 2nd) by the addition of two divi- 
sions of the 3rd corps (French). During the night of the 
29th and 30th, Warren made his dispositions for attack; 
but when daybreak allowed him to see the enemy’s posi- 
tion, he found that fresh batteries had been erected, and 
that there were evidences of reinforcements having ar- 
rived. Deeming the risk of attacking too dangerous, he 
communicated in person with General Meade,* and that 

* Referring to the opinion entertained among the soldiery with re- 
spect to the suspension of the attack by Warren, Swinton, in the Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac , relates the following anecdote:— 

£ The time has not been seen when the Army of the Potomac shrank 
from any call to duty; but an unparalleled experience in war, joined 
to a great intelligence among the rank and .file, had taught these men 
what, by heroic courage, might be done, and what was beyond the 
bounds of human possibility. Recognising that the task now before 
them was of the character of a forlorn hope, knowing well that no 
ma n could here count on escaping death, the soldiers, without sign of 
shrinking from the sacrifice, were seen quietly pinning on the breasts 
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officer, recognising also the difficulties of the situation, 
where victory, even if secured, would be at so great a 
cost as to cripple future operations, and where repulse 
or defeat would probably result in serious disaster, — 
separated as the army was from the base of supplies, 
and limited in its ammunition and rations, dared rather 
to incur personal opprobrium and disgrace by declining 
battle than by a rash movement to forfeit the advan- 
tages which had been secured to Iris country by the 
success at Gettysburg and the subsequent operations 
of the Army of the Potomac. His decision was in all 
probability right, and it received confirmation from the 
disappointment felt by his opponent. 

On the morning of the 30th, General Lee had called 
a council of war, to advise whether, with the reinforce- 
ments he had received, he should immediately attack. 
His own opinion inclined to this course ; but the other 
generals, aware of the pressure which the Northern 
government had put and were putting on General 
Meade, feeling sure that this pressure would force 
him to risk a rash attack, and knowing that in the 
wooded and difficult country the advantage lay with 
the army acting *bn the defensive, urged the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief to await an assault in the lines he 
had so carefully prepared on the banks of Mine Eun. 
The result proved that General Lee’s opinion was the 
most sound. Had he attacked on the 30th November 
or morning of the 1st December, he would have found 
the Federal army almost without artillery. The heavy 

of their Mouses of blue, slips of paper on which, each had written his 
name.’ 

Swinton’s history of the Anny of the Potomac derives especial 
value from the iact that he was an eye-witness of many of the scenes 
he describes, whilst he is evidently actuated by the most honest desire 
of telling thejruth without bias or partiality. 
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guns had been sent to the rear by the roads leading to 
the fords, and these roads were so encumbered with 
every description of waggon, that to bring them again 
to the front would have been almost impossible. But 
the preparations for retreat had been carefully con- 
cealed ; and on the night of the 1st and morning of 
the 2nd December, the Army of the Potomac retired 
across the Eapidan to its former lines. 

A storm of indignation awaited the Pederal general. 
The victories in the West and the advantages gained on 
the Kappahannock had excited hopes which ardent 
imaginations had exalted into assurances of complete 
success, and a failure such as had resulted from the 
onward movement of the Army of the Potomac was, at 
a time of so great triumph, especially hard to bear. 
The loss in the campaign had not been inconsiderable, 
numbering, according to Northern accounts, between 
1,000 and 1,500, whilst in the total absence of results, 
although not in the terrible defeat, the second advance 
into, the Wilderness under Meade offered a parallel to 
the first under Hooker. 

Of course various reasons were alleged for the failure 
and consequent retreat. By the newspapers and those 
ignorant of the difficult country in which he was called 
on to operate, General Meade was blamed for his slow- 
ness and for the delay in attacking his .opponent before 
he could concentrate his army and collect reinforce- 
ments ; whilst others hinted at incompetence on the part 
of the generals commanding corps, and at the jealousy 
said to exist against Warren, to whom, in preference 
to those senior in rank, opportunity for distinction 
had been given, and to whose corps additions had 
been made to the prejudice of other officers ; advan- 
tages which had not been justified by the event. As, 
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however, the campaign came to be more calmly con- 
sidered, and probably when the voice of the army had 
made itself heard, the prudence and self-sacrifice of 
General Meade in directing a timely withdrawal from 
a dangerous position was appreciated, and it was felt 
that if he did not possess the brilliant qualities long 
looked for among the Federal generals, he was yet an 
able officer, and one to whose discretion the conduct 
of the Army of the Potomac might well be entrusted. 

With Min e Pam terminated for the year 1863 ( the 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. In Western 
Virginia, in the space intervening between the Confede- 
rate armies of the East and of, the West (between Lee 
and Longstreet), an expedition under General Averill, 
signalised the close of the year, and offered a parallel 
to many of the bold raids of the Confederate cavalry. 
In November, Averill, in command of a mixed force of 
infantry and cavalry, had penetrated to the mountains 
which, traversing Western Virginia, connect with the 
Great Cumberland Bange, and, having defeated General 
Ecliolls on Droop Mountain, twenty-eight miles from 
Lewisburgh, had driven him across the Greenbrier Biver. 
Contented with this success, and with the inj ury inflicted 
on the enemy by the burning of his winter quarters 
and destruction of stores, and having obtained a local 
knowledge of tfie mountainous country which had not 
felt the presence of an enemy since the earlier cam- 
paigns of the Kanawha Vallejv Averill retraced Ids 
steps to his quarters at New Creek, near Cumberland, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio rail.* 

This raid was only a prelude to an expedition of 
greater importance. The value to the Confederates of 


Vide Map II., commencement of vol. 
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the occupation of the mountains and passes of Western 
Virginia lay in the cover they afforded to one of the 
main arteries of communication between the East and 
the West. On the eastern side of the chain of moun- 
tains ran the rail from Richmond to Lynchburg, and 
from thence to Knoxville and Chattanooga. The 
Chattanooga end of this great line of communication 
had, as has been already shown, fallen into the posses- 
sion of the Eederals ; but the remainder still served to 
supply Longstreet, who, with much difficulty, was main- 
taining his position, after his retreat from Knoxville, in 
the mountainous country on the frontiers of Tennessee 
and Western Virginia. To destroy and render value- 
less this important railway, was the object which 
Averill desired to accomplish, and with this intent he 
marched up the valley of the south branch of the 
Potomac; and having eluded several detachments of 
Confederate troops, crossed with some difficulty, and 
much suffering from cold, the high ridge of mountains, 
and descended unexpectedly by the Craig Creek Valley 
on Salem. There he burnt the stores, tore up the rail, 
cut the telegraph wire, and destroyed such of the rolling 
stock as fell into his hands ; and, having collected as 
much plunder as he could convey away, commenced 
his march homewards. The cold had increased, storms 
raged among the mountains, the rivers were swollen,* 

* The following extract from General Averill’s report, with 
another from, a Confederate narrative, published in the Richmond 
Examiner , will give some notion of the difficulties of campaigning 
during winter among the mountains of Western Virginia. General 
Averill writes : — 1 My march was retarded occasionally by the tempest 
in the mountain, and the icy roads. I was obliged to swim my com- 
mand, and drag my artillery with ropes across Craig’s Creek seven 
times in twenty-four hours.’ 

The other account speaks of the sufferings of the Confederates 
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and he heard that the Confederate forces were concen- 
trating to bar his progress. Happily for him he cap- 
tured a courier bearing despatches, and thus, having 
learnt the exact position of the enemy, took measures 
to defeat his plans. Before they could be burnt, he 
seized the bridges over the Jackson Biver, and, with but 
comparatively slight loss, effected its passage, climbed 
the mountains by a path hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable, and regained his quarters in a friendly country. 
The injury done to the rail at Salem was repaired, but 
the Confederates could ill spare the stores which had 
been burnt, and which Longstreet’s men greatly needed ; 
nor did a parallel raid, executed with equal courage and 
enterprise by Fitz Lee, compensate for the damage in- 
flicted by Averill. The North, rich in resources, could 
afford the wear and tear of horseflesh consequent on 
these raids, but the South, where every man and horse 
were of the utmost value, was obliged to put restraint on 
her officers, lest, when the time arrived for decisive 
action, her cavalry, worn out by frequent expeditions, 
should be inefficient and useless. 

concentrating in Averill’s rear : — ‘ No language can tell the suffer- 
ings of our men. They were in the saddle day and night, save 
a few hours between midnight and day. They were beat up by 
their swords — the only means of arousing them — numb and sleepy. 
Some froze to death ; others were taken from their horses sense- 
less. They forded swollen streams, and their clothes, frozen stiff, 
rattled as they rode. It rained in torrents, and froze as it fell. In 
the mountain paths the ice was cut from the roads before they ven- 
tured to ride over.’ 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

CLOSE OP THE YEAR 1868. 

It would almost seem that the arbitrary limit given to 
certain periods of time had effected the several military 
operations spread over the various States and climates 
of the Southern Confederacy. As the year approached 
its termination, the campaigns appear to culminate 
towards certain points, from whence, soon after the 
commencement of the new year, they branch out again 
in diverging directions and with different designs. 

The great attack on the defences of Charleston had 
virtually terminated with the capture of Fort Wagner, 
and the fruitless attempt on Fort Sumter. The retreat 
from Mine Bun across the Bapidan had closed for the 
year 1868 the operations of the Army of the Potomac 
and of Virginia. The relief of Knoxville, and sub- 
sequent withdrawal of Longstreet to the confines of 
Western Virginia, had secured to the Federals the 
possession of Eastern Tennessee ; whilst the defeat of 
the Confederates at Chicamauga, followed by the pursuit 
to Tunnel Hill, had changed the aspect of affairs in 
Georgia, and promised to be the forerunner of even 
more remarkable events. Of the trans-Mississippi 
department little notice has been taken for a consider- 
able time. Cut off Bom all except secret communi- 
cation with the remainder of the Confederacy, and yet 
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possessing in tliemselves the sinews of war, the States 
of Texas and portions of those of Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas continued a resistance generally successful to 
the encroaching power of the Federals, directed from 
New Orleans in the South and Little Lock in the North. 

The situation of New Orleans prevented her from 
becoming other than a primary base of operations for 
a campaign directed against the interior of Louisiana 
or Texas. For purposes of invasion, positions on the. 
coast were necessary, such as the mouths of the Sabine 
Eiver and of the Bio Grande, which offered the advan- 
tages of safe harbours from whence military operations 
might be directed, whilst they afforded refuges to the 
Federal gunboats employed in preventing the brisk 
trade carried on between those ports and Europe. 
Against a fort which guarded the mouth of the Sabine 
Eiver, an expedition, partly naval, partly military, was 
directed in the month of September. The troops were 
under the command of General Franklin, and it was 
intended to seize the small town of Sabine City, near 
which a vast accumulation of cotton was known to 
be stored,* and there establish a base of supply for 
further operations. Success was confidently expected ; 
but the garrison of the fort at the entrance of Sabine 
Pass, consisting of but forty-seven men, made so good 
use of their guns that they disabled and captured two 
of the gunboats, and thus frustrated all attempts at 

* The position of this store of cotton, 40,000 bales, had been re- 
vealed to the Federals by a traitorous agent of the Confederate 
government. The treachery was discovered, and the agent was 
tried, convicted, and condemned to death by court martial ; hut 
was released ' by the intervention of the civil power, under a writ 
of habeas corpus. The respect for civil power in the Confederate 
States during the continuance of the war was sometimes carried to 
the extreme. 
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disembarkation on the part of the troops. The fleet 
and transports returned to New Orleans, and a second 
expedition was fitted out against Brownsville, a town 
on the left bank of the Eio Grande, opposite the Mexi- 
can town of Matamoras, apparently with the purpose 
of preventing the trade carried on between the State 
of Texas and Mexico, and of closing a port of entry 
through which large supplies of war materials reached 
the Confederacy. 

General Banks in person accompanied the expedition, 
of which the military force was under the command 
of General Dana, who, more fortunate than Franklin 
at Sabine Pass, accomplished the disembarkation of 
his troops at Brazos Island, nine miles from the mouth 
of the Eio Grande, and marching on Brownsville dis- 
covered that the enemy had blown up the fort and 
abandoned the place. A garrison was placed in the 
fort and town, but no attempt was made to invade from 
this quarter the extensive but thinly-inhabited State of 
Texas. 

Still later in the year an endeavour on a grander scale 
to penetrate through the Bayou Teche country into 
North-Western Louisiana terminated disastrously to 
the Federal cause. A strong column of two corps, 
comprised of the troops in and near New Orleans, 
and of Franklin’s division, brought back from Sabine 
Elver, had marched as far as Opelousas, compelling 
the small Confederate force of 8,800 infantry* and 
2,000 irregular cavalry to fall back towards Alex- 
andria. But, although retreating, General Green, 
superior in cavalry, was able to watch closely the 
enemy’s camp, and thus to prevent the devastation of 

* Viz., Walker’s division, 6,400 ; Morton’s, 2,400 ; and Green’s 
2,000 cavalry. 
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the country by foraging parties. Whether owing to a 
misconception of the strength of the Confederate army, 
or to unwillingness to hazard more than a strong re- 
connaissance through the country, General Franklin 
did not advance beyond Opelousas, but ordered a retreat 
to New Orleans. It was then that Green, watching 
his opportunity, swooped down on the two brigades 
forming the rear-guard of the army under General 
Burbridge, completely surprised them, captured one 
whole regiment (the 69th Indiana), burned the camp, 
and utterly routed the whole force, the arrival of the 
supporting division alone preventing a more serious 
catastrophe. This, and General Walker’s short but 
successful attempt to blockade the Mississippi with 
batteries erected near the mouth of the Bed Biver, 
closed the operations of the winter of 1863* in the 
trans-Mississippi States. 

Since the capture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
and the consequent extended operations of the Federal 
gunboats, little influence had been exercised by the 
States west of the Mississippi on the great campaigns 
of the war. Their sons, who had marched north 
during its earlier periods, still continued to preserve 
their character for gallantry and more than ordinary 

* General Walker had formerly served in the regular forces. During 
the first two years of the great war of secession, he played a distin- 
guished part under Longstreet’s command. He was then transferred 
to the States with which by birth and relationship he was more 
especially connected, and commanded a division in the army of the 
trans-Mississippi. In the operations detailed above, a curious use was 
made of the resources of the country for military engineering. To 
reach the hank of the Mississippi it was necessary to cross the broad 
stream of the Atchafalaya, over which General Walker threw a 
bridge, constructed of sugar coolers, from the neighbouring planta- 
tions, and of dried logs, which answered its purpose extremely well, 
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dash.* But, as States, those of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, helped but little in repelling the great invasion 
which, as will be seen, burst in 1864 over the central 
regions of the Confederacy. 

The hardships brought on her population by the 
war were increasing as the limits of the Confederacy 
became more narrow, and the difficulty of finding food 
and forage was even greater than that of procuring 
men. Tennessee was no longer open to the Confederate 
commissariat officers, and whilst South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Floridaf were ransacked to furnish the 
requirements of the Western army and of the garrison 
of Charleston, Forth Carolina and Virginia hardly 
sufficed to provide the necessary supplies for General 
Lee’s force. Thus, as the Forth was growing stronger, 
not so much from the augmentation of her resources as 
from her increased power of utilising them, the South, 
no longer possessing in as great a degree the advantages 
over her antagonist which the higher talent of her 
leading men and the more warlike character of her 
population had given her at the outset of the contest, 
was gradually succumbing under the pressure which, 
although yielding occasionally to well directed blows, 
was still forcing itself onwards, and by its weight and 
impetus defying opposition. 

On reference to the messages of the two Presidents, 
delivered during the first week hi December to the 
respective houses of Congress, the contrast between 
the still confident, but somewhat sorrowful tone of the 

and lasted until the rapid rise of the Atehafalaya compelled the 
retreat of the division. 

* The Texan regiment, under Longstreet, was especially noted 
for its gallant bearing in the field. 

f See Official Circular, office of chief commissary, Quincy, Florida, 
Nov. 2nd, 1863 . — Rebellion Record. 
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head of the Son them Confederacy, and the jubilant 
announcements of President Lincoln, cannot fail to be 
remarked. In his summary of the events of the war, 
Mr. Davis was forced to acknowledge the great reverses 
which had befallen the Southern arms during the past 
year. Against the loss of Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
he could only set the successful defence of Charleston, 
and the short, but, for permanent advantage, ineffectual 
invasion of Pennsylvania by General Lee ; whilst the 
victory of Chicamauga, barren of results, could not be 
claimed as a counterpoise to the defeat at Chattanooga, 
the repulse from Knoxville, and the occupation by 
Federal armies of the whole State of Tennessee. As 
feats of arms, the deeds of Southern men were worthy 
of all praise ; but the benefits arising %>m permanent 
conquest remained with the North. 

Partially, if not entirely resulting from these evidences 
of the preponderance of power on the side of her 
antagonist, were the unsatisfactory state of the relations 
of the Confederacy with foreign powers, and the de- 
preciated condition of her currency, animadverted on 
by Mr. Davis in the same message. With respect to 
the former, Mr. Davis regretted to inform Congress 
that there had been no improvement in the state of 
the relations with foreign countries since his message 
on January 1st ; on the contrary, there had been a still 
greater divergence in the conduct of European nations 
from the practical impartiality which alone deserved 
the name of neutrality, and them action in some cases 
had assumed a character positively unfriendly. Mr. 
Davis complained, bitterly of the conduct of England 
and France in recognising what he termed a paper 
blockade, and thereby cutting off the South from the 
advantages derived from foreign commerce, thus weak- 
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ening the wealth and resources of her government, 
dependent in a great degree on the taxes levied on 
exports and imports for the payment of the interest, 
in specie, of bonds issued at the commencement of the 
war. As a consequence, these bonds depreciated in 
value, and the issue of treasury notes was increased 
until the currency in circulation amounted to more 
than threefold the amount required for the business of 
the country. 

This state of affairs was productive of evil results, 
not only, as Mr. Davis showed, in the increased diffi- 
culty presented to the necessary operations of the 
government, and the efficient conduct of the war, but 
in the corrupting influence it exercised on the morals 
. of the people, by the stimulus given to the spirit of 
speculation, a spirit which had become noticeable in 
many of the larger towns, and had conduced to loud 
complaints. It was alleged, and with some truth, that 
whilst the soldiers were scarcely able to subsist on their 
scanty rations and depreciated pay, civilians, and those 
of the worst character, were growing rich by infamous 
speculations. 

A fresh conscription was proposed, from which ex- 
emptions were to be greatly restricted ; whilst measures 
were recommended for the employment of persons 
above the conscript age, or those physically unfit for 
service, in many of the duties which had hitherto been 
performed by detachments from the army. 

No doubt at the end of the year 1863 the strain 
of the war fell heavily on the population of the 
South, and possibly at this period there were many 
who looked back with regret on the time when 
they had enjoyed quiet and prosperity under the 
constitution of the United States, and who might, by 
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conciliatory measures on the part of the North, have 
been led to seek peace in reconstruction. No such 
measures emanated from the President of the Federal 
States : an amnesty proclamation was indeed put forth, 
but its purport, in place of conciliating, tended to rouse 
afresh the spirit of hatred and animosity, and to convert 
wavering adherents of Mr. Davis’s policy into strong 
supporters. Mr. Lincoln seems to have been led to the 
issue of this proclamation more from a desire to please 
the Republican party in the North, ■with the view to its 
earnest support in the approaching Presidential contest, 
than from an expectation that terms such as w T ere there 
set forth would be submitted to by a nation still in the 
possession of large and victorious armies, of an exten- 
sive territory, and a strong government. 

Having specially excepted from pardon all the 
officers and agents of the Confederate government ; all 
who had left judicial stations under the United States 
to aid the rebellion ; all military officers above the rank 
of colonel, or lieutenant in the navy; all who had 
left seats in the United States Congress to join the 
rebellion; all who had resigned commissions in the 
army or navy of the United States, and afterwards 
aided the rebellion ; and all who had been engaged in 
any way in treating coloured persons, or white persons 
in charge of such, being soldiers or sailors of the United 
States service, otherwise than as prisoners of war. Mr. 
Lincoln tendered forgiveness to the remainder on con- 
dition of taking an oath to support all measures passed 
during the war relating to the emancipation of the slaves, 
whilst he at the same time graciously promised to re- 
admit into the Union any State in -which not less than 
one-tenth of its voting population, having taken the 
prescribed oath, should re-establish a State government 
in conformity with its provisions. 
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Could sucli an amnesty proclamation be intended to 
promote peace P was it not rather an incentive to war ? 
Could the proud population of the South be expected 
to yield up their chosen leaders, their gallant officers, 
to the tender mercies of their enemies P and could it 
be supposed that these men, who enjoyed the confidence 
of their country in the capacity of civil governors, or 
who, as leaders in the field, had won victories which, 
from the disparity of numbers engaged, must ever 
excite wonder and admiration, should willingly counsel 
their fellow countrymen to lay down their arms, and to 
submit to conditions which, even if tendered to the 
vanquished, would still be sufficiently severe ? 

As a declaration of Mr. Lincoln’s resolution to carry 
the war to the utmost extremity, the proclamation may 
have been intended ; but it certainly could not have 
been put forth with any idea of paving the way to 
peace. The successes in the West might have justified 
his congratulations to Congress on the favourable aspect 
of affairs, but they could never have led him to suppose 
that the South was sufficiently humiliated to accept 
conditions such as he offered in his amnesty pro 
clamation.* 

If Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation may be considered a 
an evidence of a leaning on his part towards the more 

* To those who suppose that Mr. Lincoln had constituted himself 
a champion for the abolition of slavery, the following passage, quoted 
from his message, is recommended for study: — * According to our 
political system, as a matter of civil administration, the government 
had no lawful power to effect emancipation in any State ; and for a 
longtime it had been hoped that the rebellion could be suppressed 
without resorting to it as a military measure. It was all the while 
deemed possible that the necessity for it might come, and that if it 
should, the crisis of the contest would then be presented. It came, 
and, as was anticipated, was followed by dark and doubtful days.’ 
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violent section of the Republican party, the declaration 
of the instructions issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
(General Halleck) for the future conduct of the war may 
be taken as corroborative of the same intent. General 
Halleck stated in his report, that c instructions had 
been given to the generals operating in hostile territory 
to subsist their armies, as far as possible, upon the 
country, receipting and accounting for everything 
taken, so that all persons of approved loyalty may 
hereafter be remunerated for their losses. Ry this 
means our (to quote General Halleck’s report) troops 
can move more rapidly and easily, and the enemy is 
deprived of supplies if he should re-occupy the country 
passed over by us.’ 

In the subsequent campaigns it will be seen how 
thoroughly these instructions were acted, up to ; and 
how great was the contrast between the conduct of 
General Lee’s troops in Pennsylvania, and that of the 
invading armies of the North when they entered the 
central States of the Confederacy. The animosity of 
the war was augmenting ; each side accused the other 
of cruelty- to the prisoners ; and, whilst Mr. Davis in- 
curred the censure of many individuals in the Southern 
States for refusing to put in execution retaliatory 
measures to avenge the deaths of men executed by the 
enemy contrary to the usages of war, and to punish by 
like severity the terrible harshness with which General 
Morgan’s officers had been treated in the civil prison 
of Ohio,'*' General Halleck asserted that the conduct 

* The account published in the Third Tear of the TFnr, by 
Pollard, of the treatment of Captain Calvin C. Morgan, the 
brother of the general, and his brother officers, in the penitentiary of 
Ohio, and purporting to be taken from bis own lips, is almost too 
horrible for belief. — It would appear that on neither side did the go- 
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pursued by tlie Confederate authorities towards their 
prisoners of war was more barbarous than that which 
Christian captives' formerly suffered from the pirates of 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers. 

Additional sufferings were entailed on these unhappy 
men, both Federals and Confederates, by the cessation 
of the system of exchanges, commenced in July 1862, 
for which each government threw the blame on the 
other. Mr. Davis distinctly alleged in his message that 
the fault lay with the Federal authorities, whilst 
General Halleck, although accusing the Confederate 
government of infringements of the rules of war, yet 
acknowledged that the declaring null and void of cer- 
tain paroles given by Federal soldiers (one of the first 
of the irregularities which led to the refusal to ex- 
change), was a sort of retaliatory measure for the 
reported bad feeding of Federal prisoners in the hands 
of the South ; and whilst he cast in the teeth of the 
Confederate authorities their threat of refusing to treat 
negro soldiers and their officers as prisoners of war, he 
weakened his own case, by alleging, on no given 
authority, that they sold the negro soldiers into slavery 

v eminent intend to treat tlie prisoner's of war with nndne severity; 
but it sometimes happened that timid or violent men, who mistook 
severity for firmness, and perpetrated cruelty under the idea that 
they were exercising proper authority, were placed in charge of the 
prisons. In the South the scarcity of provisions, and the feeble 
guards which could be furnished from her diminished armies to 
prevent the escape of prisoners, necessitated scanty supplies, and 
perhaps a rigour, which even those circumstances could not justify ; 
but the stories told in the South of ‘Northern prisons would lead to 
the belief that the rigour was not all on her side. In the subsequent 
investigation of the facts relating to the prison at Andersonville, it 
should be. remembered that the South was then conquered, and that 
the inquiry was conducted by partial persons and under the influence 
of strong popular pressure. 
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and sentenced the officers to imprisonment and death 
for alleged violation of the local State laws. 

Amid conflicting statements, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fix, or portion out, the amount of blame due 
to either side ; but on whomsoever the responsibility- 
may lie, its burden should be very heavy, for there are 
few measures that tend more to lessen the horrors of 
war than the system of exchange of prisoners ; and it 
ought to be the endeavour of every civilised govern- 
ment, not only to prevent an infringement of the obliga- 
tions of this system, but also to check and restrain the 
popular clamour which, usually founded on insufficient 
evidence, will often seek to hurry a government into 
retaliatory measures, thus increasing the already bitter . 
feelings of hostility, and so diminishing the probability 
of a return to peace/* 

At the close of the year 1863 there was no prospect 
of any abatement of hostilities ; no light broke through 
the dark clouds of desolation which hung over the 
land. The Confederacy, like a beleaguered fortress 
whose defenders driven from the outworks hold the 
inner lines with greater tenacity, and with the strength 
derived from concentration, offered on all sides a 
dauntless front : not an inch of ground had been 
yielded in Virginia, but the long chain of mountains 

# By Southern officers of very high rank, the blame of refus- 
ing to permit a regular system of exchange is distinctly thrown on 
the Northern government. One whose veracity was never ques- 
tioned, even by his enemies, stated that the Confederate government 
offered to release on parole all the Federal prisoners in its hands, as 
the South could not furnish proper means for keeping and guarding 
them ; but that the Northern government distinctly refused to re- 
cognise the parole, thus obliging the South to retain her prisoners, 
and so causing the infliction on these unhappy men of rigours which 
were frequently excessive. 
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separating Eastern from Western Virginia, and forming 
the Southern boundary of Eastern Tennessee, had re- 
placed as a frontier line the river and mountains of the 
Cumberland. In the south-western portion of the Con- 
federacy, the enemy had forced his way between the outer 
works and the main fortress. Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas were separated from Mississippi and the 
central States, and the line, of the Pearl Eiver had re- 
placed that of the Mississippi as a defence for the hi- 
therto unscathed State of Alabama. On the seaboard, 
Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington, bade 
defiance to all the efforts of the boasted ironclads ; 
and although an augmented naval force* afforded means 
of rendering the blockade of the Southern ports far more 
effectual than during the previous years of the war, yet 
the necessities of the time had developed the talent and 
resources of the Confederacy, f enabling her people to 

* Mr. Lincoln, in tis message delivered to Congress on 9th De- 
cember, slated that the naval force of the United States consisted at 
that time of 588 vessels, complete and in the course of completion, 
and that of these 75 were ironclad or armoured steamers. Also that 
the number of seamen in the public service had increased from 7,500 
in the spring of 1861 to about 84,000 at the present time. 

■j* The following extract is taken from Captain Ross’s interesting 
narrative of a visit to the Southern States during the second and 
third years of the war : — 

‘ The largest powder mills in the South are at Augusta. They, as 
well as the arsenal,-- are under . the superintendence of Col. Baines. 
The mills turn out 8,4001bs. of powder in thirteen hours. In fifteen 
hours over 10,0001bs. have been made. They began to work on 27th 
April 1862, and since then one and a half million pounds of powder 
have been sent to Richmond alone.’ 

The special correspondent of the Times in the Confederate States, 
in a letter dated Richmond, 16th January 1864, thus notices the pro- 
gress of invention in the South 

‘ A singular commentary on the old text (that necessity is the 
mother of invention) may be observed in the artificial leg which 
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meet the inconvenience which might otherwise have 
been felt from the exclusion of foreign products. War- 
like stores of all descriptions were manufactured in 
quantities sufficient to supply the armies, and Atlanta, 
Augusta,* and Richmond formed the bases of supply 
for the forces on the Eastern and Western frontiers. 

To capture these cities, to occupy certain strategical 
points, to sever the lines of rail, and to carry war in its 
utmost rigour into the heart of the enemy’s country 
were the fundamental principles of the plans for the 
campaign of 1864. There was no question now of the 
encouragement of union feeling in the South ; the Radical 
and Abolition faction was in the ascendant ; emancipa- 
tion had been proclaimed ; the Democratic or Constitu- 
tional party, feeling itself in a minority, concealed or 
changed its opinions ; and Mr. Lincoln’s amnesty pro- 
clamation afforded evidence to the Southern people of 
the tender mercies which awaited them should they 
sheath the sword and bow the neck to the conqueror. 
But to this extremity the South was not yet reduced. 
In Congress,* by the press, and among the ranks of the 
army, was the amnesty proclamation received with scorn 
and defiance. There was no attempt made to conceal 

supplies the place of General Hood’s lost limb. When this war 
commenced, there was throughout the length and breadth of the 
South no artificer cunning in the construction of artificial limbs ; 
but such was the demand occasioned by the fierce battles of the 
bloodiest war of the century, that Richmond is now teeming with 
every variety of wooden leg and crutch ; and there has arisen in 
Charlottesville (a little town in the interior of Virginia) an artist who 
had attained no inconsiderable skill in patching up and supplement- 
ing lost arms and legs, and enabling the maimed again, to take the 
field.’ 

* See Mr. Foote’s resolution, presented to Congress 15th Decem- 
ber 18G3. 
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the disasters of the past year either by the President or 
the generals ; but these reverses were used rather as a 
plea for renewed energy than as a cause for despondency. 
The armies were reinforced, and the President so far 
conceded to the public wish, as to remove General Bragg 
from the command of the forces in the West, replacing 
him temporarily by General Hardee, until General 
Johnston, having given up the charge of the Army of 
the Mississippi to General Polk, could in person take 
the direction of affairs. 

The partial respite occasioned by the cold and wet 
was welcome to the armies on either side, more espe- 
cially to those of the Confederacy, far less well supplied 
with the means of resisting their effects. But this time 
of comparative quiet in respect of movements in the 
field, was a period of active preparation for the cam- 
paign, which it was felt would open on the part of the 
North with increased power and renewed resources, as 
soon as the spring should admit of the commencement 
of military operations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MISSISSIPPI AND RED RIVER CAMPAIGNS. 

Truly may the Federal Secretary of War, in a report 
subsequently presented to Congress, say that the 
arrangements for the spring campaigns of 1864 were 
made on the part of the government on a scale of the 
greatest magnitude. His own words best describe these 
preparations, giving as they do, at the same time, an 
idea of the immense resources of the Northern States. 
Thus, he writes, c In all bureaus of the war department 
supplies were provided on a scale of great magnitude, 
to meet any exigency that could be foreseen. The 
estimates were based on an army organisation of a 
million of men. The States were called upon to 
strengthen the army by volunteers ; new drafts were 
ordered and put in execution throughout all the loyal 
States ; vast supplies of arms, ammunition, clothing, 
subsistence, medical stores, and forage were provided 
and distributed in depots, to meet the wants of the 
troops, wherever they might operate ; horses, mules, 
waggons, railroad iron, locomotives and cars, bridge 
timber, telegraph cable and wire, and every material 
for transportation and communication of great armies, 
under all conditions, were supplied ; whilst Congress, 
with unstinting hand, voted large appropriations for 
recruiting, paying, and supplying the troops.’ The 
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North had resolved to put forth her utmost strength, 
and her resources seemed to have increased rather than 
to have diminished dming the continuance of the three 
long years of war. 

The great effort was to be made in the spring, when, 
over the larger portion of the regions occupied by her 
armies, the improving weather would admit of military 
operations. But unwilling, even during the winter 
months, wholly to relax the pressure by which it was 
hoped ultimately to crush her antagonist, a campaign 
was inaugurated in those States where the cold reigned 
with less severity than among the mountains of Ten- 
nessee or on the plains of Eastern Virginia ; and to Gene- 
ral Sherman, temporarily transferred from Tennessee, 
was entrusted the command of a formidable army 
with which to penetrate into the heart of Mississippi. 

To understand the object of this movement, some 
idea of the natural and artificial features of the country 
must be arrived at. In Mississippi and Alabama 
were .no large towns or cities, if we may except the 
seaport of Mobile ; but the country, thinly populated, 
was purely agricultural, its soil fruitful, and, since the 
growth of corn had succeeded to that of cotton, capable 
of furnishing supplies to a large army. On the pro- 
ductions of these States were the Confederate troops of 
the West mainly dependent ; but the great distances 
from which, supplies had to be collected and transported 
rendered railway appliances necessary. These were 
not wanting : through the States of Mississippi and 
Alabama three trunk lines ran, one, already partially 
destroyed and rendered useless from Memphis to the 
neighbourhood of New Orleans, through J ackson ; the 
second, from Corinth through Meridien to Mobile ; and 
the third, from Atlanta through Selma to tire same 
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town. Joining tliese three railways was a direct line 
running from Jackson to Meridian, and from thence, by 
a branch newly’ constructed, to Selma. Thus with regard 
to the railways, the important points (i.e.the junctions) 
the possession of which would render the lines nearly 
useless to an enemy were Meridien and Selma. 

But, in addition to the railways, two navigable rivers, 
the Tombigbee and the Alabama,* intersect the heart 
of a fertile country, and connect the inland towns of 
Alabama with the seaport of Mobile. To command 
the course of these rivers would be of great importance 
to a general whose object was the attack of Mobile; 
whilst any interference with the water traffic would 
inflict much injury on the Confederate Western army, 
dependent for supplies on the country in its rear. 
Therefore, for an army marching eastwards from the 
Mississippi, the line of operations woidd be by Jackson 
to Meridien, and from thence to Selma, from which 
place a junction might possibly be effected with the army 
from Chattanooga, or an attack directed against the city 
of Mobile. But the distances to be traversed, through 
a scantily populated and hostile country, were long, the 
retention of communication with the base on the 
Mississippi difficult, if not impossible ; and the capa- 
bility of subsisting on the country dependent in great 
measure on the activity and numbers of the cavalry. 

With this force the Federal Army of the Mississippi 
was ill supplied. During the siege of Vicksburg there 
had been little need of its services, and the cavalry in the 
West had had sufficient occupation in protecting Western 
Tennessee from the incursions of Forrest, Lee, and other 
Confederate leaders. As, however, for any operation 


* These, uniting together, form tlie Mobile River. 
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of real importance, the services of strong bodies of 
horse were clearly requisite, it was arranged that whilst 
Sherman, with two corps d’armee and seven batteries 
of artillery, should inarch from Yicksburg on Jackson, 
and from thence to Meridian, a large cavalry force under 
Generals W. Smith and Grierson, moving down the 
Mobile and Ohio Eailway, should effect a junction with 
him at that point. All was in readiness by the first 
week of February. An army of about 25,000 men, 
consisting of the greater portion, of the 16th and 17 th 
corps under Generals Hurlbut and M‘Pherson, the 
whole commanded by General Sherman, marched from 
Yicksburg on the 3rd February ; whilst a few days later, 
a force of three brigades of cavalry, accompanied by 
artillery, was concentrated at Few Albany* in readiness 
to move on Meridien by the Mobile and Ohio rail. 

To oppose this formidable army, General Polk, who 
had succeeded General J. Johnston in command of the 
department, had but a small force, which, reinforced by a 
portion of the garrison of Mobile, amounted to less than 
one half of that of his opponent. Therefore nothing 
was left for him but to retreat ; and, using all diligence, 
to transport the stores collected at the several railway 
stations into Alabama, behind the shelter of the Tom- 
bigbee Kiver. General Sherman’s advance was, con- 
sequently, almost unopposed ; and the military prome- 
nade to Meridien, and from thence back to Yicksburg, 
for it was little more, was productive of misery in- 
calculable to the unfortunate inhabitants, but was not 
of commensurate importance to the conduct of the war. 

With twenty days’ provisions, a supply of ammuni- 
tion, and little other baggage, General Sherman com- 

* A small town on the Tallahatchie River, about 80 miles south-east 
of Memphis. 
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menced his march ; and, traversing the country between 
Vicksburg and Jackson, where blackened chimneys 
alone marked the presence of former civilisation ; he 
advanced to the latter town after encountering but 
little resistance. Seizing the boats which the Con- 
federate rear-guard had failed .from want of time to 
destroy, he crossed the Pearl Eiver ; not, however, before 
he had put the finishing stroke to the destruction of the 
State capital. The few remaining houses which had 
escaped two occupations by Federal troops were burned, 
and the remnant of the miserable population driven 
into the streets. Along the belt of country through 
which his columns marched similar devastation and 
ruin marked their progress. Villages and houses were 
fired, farms plundered, cattle and horses seized, and the 
negroes, expecting in their ignorance they knew 
not what from their professing liberators, and leaving 
their homes and masters, swelled the vast column of 
march — a rabble of men, women, and children, without 
protectors, without any idea of helping themselves, and 
destined, the men to enter the army, the women and 
children to be transported to the Government planta- 
tions, where labour awaited them harder than they had 
formerly been accustomed to, without the alleviations 
which, under their old masters, had lessened its evils. 

The system of living on the country in which opera- 
tions were conducted, was practised to its fullest extent ; 
every description of provision was seized, and the white 
inhabitants, almost entirely women and children, whose 
fathers, husbands, and brothers were serving in the 
Confederate armies, stripped of all their possessions, 
without food, and their own servants numbering among 
the plunderers, were left, as the army marched onwards, 
to grieve over the ruins of their once happy homes, 
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and to curse with, additional bitterness the hated 
Yankee.* 

In eleven days Sherman reached Meridien, at the 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles from Vicksburg, 
and there he awaited the arrival of the cavalry column, 
occupying his time in tearing up and destroying the 
railway ; whilst he sent detachments to collect news of 

m The author has taken the account of the devastation caused by 
Sherman’s forces from Northern sources, of which he appends a few 
extracts. They are published in vol. viii. of the Rebellion Record. 

A national account : — . 

1 It was the expectation when the expedition started out, that they 
would draw most of their supplies, and all their forage for horses 
and mules, from the country. There was very .little difficulty 
in finding enough for our purpose, even in the most ha. .en parts of 
the country we passed through. There was nothing left however 
after our passage, and in many instances the people must suffer for 
want of food.’ 

Again : — 

‘ One thing the darkies showed themselves fully susceptible of, the 
art of foraging. Nothing so nettled the secessionists as to have the 
things taken from them by the negroes.’ 

Again 

‘ There was considerable destruction of private property, which 
may hardly be considered justifiable, yet the houses destroyed were 
almost invariably deserted, and their owner's in all probability serving 
in the Confederate army.’ 

The following account is given of the burning of Jackson by an 
eye-witness, a soldier in the Federal army : — 

‘ It was. truly a vivid picture of war to see the streets filled with 
armed men, squares of large brick building on fire, furniture of every 
description, from rocking cradles to pianos, clothing, books — in fact, 
almost every article of domestic utility and ornament piled upon the 
side walks. Women and children running hither and thither, pic- 
tures of the most abject despair. There was no protection given to 
the town, and but little mercy shown, as this was the third time our 
army had been compelled to come here, and we judge General Sher- 
man rightly concluded that lie would obviate all necessity of having 
to come here again.’ 
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the expected reinforcements. Polk, in the meanwhile, 
had placed the Tombigbee River between himself and 
the invading army, having previously ordered the 
cavalry under Lee to join Forrest, and returned to 
General Maury at Mobile the troops he had borrowed 
from the garrison. He knew that Sherman, cut off 
from his base of operations by irregular bands and a 
hostile population, would be unable to subsist his 
army, either if he remained stationary at Meridien, or if 
he attempted a forward movement, unless accompanied 
by a force of cavalry sufficient to protect his flanks and 
scour the surrounding country, for provisions. He was 
aware that such a force was marching to his assistance, 
and recognised the importance of defeating and crushing 
it, before, combined with the infantry and artillery, it 
presented a too formidable front. Therefore, to Forrest 
he delegated the duty of preventing the junction of the 
two columns, directing him, at all hazards, to interpose 
a barrier to the advance of the cavalry. 

The task was one of difficulty. Smith and Grierson 
were able officers, the latter had acquired a knowledge 
of the country in his former raid, and the men under 
their command were well trained in Western cavalry 
warfare. Forrest’s troops on the other hand were mostly 
raw levies, composed of the inhabitants of the country, 
little practised in war, but fighting each and all for 
their homes and firesides, and they were commanded 
by a man who possessed to a high degree the genius of 
a soldier. Hear Okolona, where the road from Hew 
Albany crosses the Mobile and Ohio rail, Forrest col- 
lected his forces, and, without awaiting the arrival of 
Lee, determined to oppose the farther advance of the 
Federal cavalry. 

Seven thousand troops formed into three brigades 
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constituted the enemy’s force; it had marched from 
Memphis to Colliersville, encountering no opposition 
excepting such as was offered by a country ruined and 
rendered barren by war ; from Colliersville turning 
southwards, it had entered a rich and fruitful land, 
where, as yCt undisturbed by the foe, the inhabitants 
were engaged in their usual pursuits of industry. 
Through fertile plantations and pleasant farms the 
cavalry marched, but more resembling marauders than 
regular soldiers, plundered, burnt, and straggled from 
their ranks, encumbering the line of route with spoil and 
booty, and dragging along with the fighting men a 
horde of runaway negroes.'* Passing through New 
Albany and Pontotac, the column reached Okolona on 
the third week of February, where, on the border of 
the prairie country, Forrest, with considerably less than 
half the force opposed to him, barred its progress. 

Dismounting his cavalry, and forming them into 
skirmishers, j* Forrest advanced through a wooded 

# This description is taken from a Northern account, published in 
the Rebellion Record, p. 489, vol. viii. 

j The following account of General Forrest’s career will be of 
some interest, especially as it is derived from a perfectly authentic 
source : — 1 Before the war, he was unknown in the South, being a 
man of no property or education. But troublous times soon brought 
him to the front, and his behaviour at the first battle of Shiloh at- 
tracted General Beauregard’s attention, who, at a loss for officers, 
appointed him to the command of a detached brigade of cavalry. 
Forrest doubted his own powers of command, especially as the 
cavalry were undisciplined and were quarrelling among themselves, 
but being assured that he would be supported even if he should he 
obliged to shoot some of them to restore discipline, he accepted the 
appointment, and quickly rendered the force efficient and performed 
good service. He usually fought his men dismounted, himself and 
his staff leading them on horseback, into the thickest of the fire. His 
talent for war was very remarkable, although owing to his almost 
total want of education, no despatches are extant to give the details 
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country, against the leading regiments, and drove them 
back in some confusion upon the supporting brigade, 
which, being attacked in flank by a force sent round for 
that purpose, became demoralised and retreated in great 
disorder on the main column, losing six guns. The 
remainder of the enemy’s force was then brought into 
action and for a time held the Confederates in check ; 
but the manoeuvres of the fighting men were impeded by 
the tumultuous crowd of camp-followers who, giving 
way to panic, fled to the rear, sweeping with them a 
portion of the troops moving into position. Then 
Forrest pushed onwards in skirmishing order, the rifle- 
men of the Mississippi pouring in a deadly fire, and it 
became a question with Smith how best to cover an 
inevitable retreat. The fourth Missouri cavalry was 
detached to form the rear-guard, and in some measure 
retrieving the credit lost by their comrades, held the 
enemy inpartial check until night closed in. Then the 
Federals, demoralised, suffering from want and cold, and 
many of them dismounted, hurried in disorderly retreat 
to Pontotac, wher esome degree of discipline was restored. 
From thence retracing their steps through the country 
they had wasted and pillaged, they reached Colliersville, 
after losing three hundred and fifty men, three thousand 
horses, and, worse than all, that prestige and confidence 
which leads to success. 

of his campaigns. At the battle of Okolona the subjoined order sent 
to the officer commanding the detached force, who in place of wait- 
ing for Forrest’s attack commenced the engagement prematurely, is 
characteristic of the man. Forrest hearing the guns, called his 
aide-de-camp, and told him to write as follows. “ Why the li — 1 do 
yon force on the battle, withdraw your men and be d — d.” Notwith- 
standing his rough exterior, he was a man of great genius, and is 
classed by General Beauregard as one of the most remarkable 
soldiers that the war produced.’ 
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General Polk may well say that at Okolona was the 
turning-point of the campaign. Sherman, after anxiously 
and in vain awaiting the cavalry, seeing that a farther 
advance was impossible, retreated to Vicksburg, and 
the interior of the State of Mississippi was again free 
from the presence of the enemy. 

The Federal generals and the Northern press in vain 
tried to disguise the failure of the campaign, by enu- 
merating the amount of damage inflicted on the 
enemy by the destruction of railways and the ruin of 
the country. But in truth marauding had produced its 
usual effects, and the failure of the cavalry may be in 
great measure attributed to the evil influence which 
habits of plunder exercised on the soldiery.* On the 
other hand, the ease with which a powerful and well- 
handled column penetrated the heart of the Confederacy, 
the feeble resistance it encountered, and the general 
idea conveyed by the scantiness of the male population 
that the strength of the South Was well-nigh exhausted, 
paved the way to plans of which the execution at a 
later period produced the most important results. 

* Tlie following extract is taken from a Northern account of the 
Red River expedition, in which a portion of General Sherman’s troops 
were employed : — 

* I should not be a faithful historian, if I omitted to mention that 
the conduct of the troops during the late raid of General Sherman is 
becoming very prejudicial to our good name, and to their efficiency. 
A spirit of destruction and wanton ferocity seems to have seized upon 
many of them, which is quite incredible. At Red River, landing, 
they robbed a house of several thousand dollars in specie, and then 
fired the house to conceal their crime. At Simmsport a party of 
them stole out, and robbed and insulted a family about two miles 
distant. In fact, unless checked by summary example, there is 
danger of our whole noble army degenerating into a hand of cut- 
throats and robbers. I am glad to say that General Smith is disposed 
to punish all offenders severely.’ 
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Had Sherman’s campaign proved successful, possibly 
the events -which occurred nine months later would 
have been in some measure forestalled. It had been 
arranged that an attack on Mobile by Farragut should 
have been made simultaneously with the advance of the 
military force, whilst a threatened movement against 
J. Johnston by Thomas was intended to prevent the 
transmission of any assistance from the army of the West 
to either Polk in Mississippi, or Maury, commanding at 
Mobile. But the defeat of the cavalry, by occasioning 
Sherman’s retreat, frustrated these plans. The army, 
in place of marching on Mobile, retired to Vicksburg ; 
the fleet, under Farragut, bombarded Fort Powel at 
the entrance of Mobile Harbour, but was beaten off 
with the loss of a gunboat, and the reconnaissance 
from Thomas’s army towards Dalton merely developed 
the strength of the enemy’s position; whilst th e in- 
creased premium on gold afforded evidence that in the 
opinion of the Northern public, the winter’s campaign 
in the West had been unsuccessful. 

But the repulse of the cavalry was to be productive 
of still greater evil, and a counterpart of the raid into 
Mississippi was to be furnished by an expedition, under 
Forrest, through Western Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Taking advantage of the severe lesson given to the 
Federal cavalry, and availing himself of the opportu- 
nity which the weakening of the garrisons of Tennes- 
see, necessitated by the concentration of the Western 
armies for the spring campaign, seemed to offer, 
Forrest crossed the frontiers of Tennessee, captured die 
town of Jackson on the 23rd of March, compelled the 
surrender of the garrison of Union City, and sacked 
the town of Peducah, on the Ohio Paver, on the 26th. 
The rapidity and daring of his march, the secresy of 
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his movements, and possibly the doubtful loyalty of 
many professing Unionists, in the States of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, partially paralysed the Federal officers. 
Colonel Hicks, commanding the fort at Paducah, held 
out gallantly, and Columbus refused to surrender; but 
no efforts were made to pursue or drive Forrest from a 
country which had long been considered as within the 
Union lines ; and during the remaining days of March 
and the commencement of April, he maintained a posi- 
tion in the heart of Tennessee, subsisting his troops on 
stores either captured from the enemy, or furnished by 
professing Unionists from the north of the Ohio. * 

On the 12th April he appeared before Fort Pillow, 
on the Mississippi, with a force of two brigades; and, 
after sending a summons to surrender, which was 
refused, prepared to storm the works. Fort Pillow was 
principally garrisoned with negro troops, to which had 
been added a Tennessee cavalry regiment, the whole 
force numbering about 550 effective men.f After the 
first summons, the Confederate skirmishers advanced 
to a ravine, where were some temporary barracks and 
Government stores, and in which they effected a lodgment 
notwithstanding the fire of the garrison, assisted by 
that of a gunboat on the river. Having thus invested 
the fort on the land side, Forrest again sent a flag of 
truce, to demand that it should be given up, at the same 
time complimenting the Federal commandant on the 
courage he had shown. The summons was a second 
time refused; Major Bradford, who had succeeded 
Major Booth (killed), declaring his intention of holding 

* See General Brayman’s evidence before the committee of enquiry 
on the conduct of the war. 

| General Hurlbut’s evidence before the committee of enquiry on 
the conduct of the war. 
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out. Immediately on tlie answer being received, the 
Confederates moved forward to the assault ; they were 
close to the main work, and rushing onwards with 
terrible impetuosity, without pause or halt, poured over 
the fortifications.^ The negro garrison, paralysed by 
fear, threw away their arms and fled down the steep 
bluff towards the river. The whites, seeing the hope- 
lessness of further resistance, endeavoured to surrender, 
but the men from Missouri, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
heated by the fight, and rendered savage by the sight 
of the negro troops, gave little or no quarter. From 
the hill they had gained they poured a destructive fire 
on the terrified fugitives, shooting them down without 
pity, and killing them in the water, as they sought a 
momentary safety by swimming; whilst others, de- 
scending the hill, continued the slaughter on the river 
bank. Few prisoners, either white or black, were 
captured ; the greater number of the negroes were 
slain, and the whites, stigmatised as traitors to the State 
of Tennessee, in many instances met with a similar fate. 
Some of the Confederate officers endeavoured to stop 
this awful butchery, but others seem to have given way 
to the lust for blood which characterised their men, 
and which disgraced troops who, by the gallant 
assault of the work, had earned a reputation due to 
their conduct as soldiers. 

* Federal accounts accuse the Confederate troops of having ap- 
proached the fortifications whilst the flag of truce was flying. There 
seems to be some truth in their allegation, but the seeming infraction 
of the laws of war is excused by the fact, that during the time given 
by General Forrest to the Federal commanding officer to come to a 
decision, steamers were seen ascending the river, crowded with what 
appeared to General Forrest to be reinforcements for the garrison. See 
evidence given before the committee of enquiry on the conduct of 
the war. and General Forrest’s report. Rebellion Record , vol. viii. 
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It was the result of no ordinary genius for war, that 
enabled General Forrest, with but a small body of men, 
about 5,000, to keep possession of the greater portion 
of Western Tennessee for upwards of a month ; but it 
may be doubted whether the services there rendered to 
the Confederate cause were productive of good com- 
mensurate with the wear and tear of horses and men 
during the active operations of a winter campaign. 
Forrest had captured the garrison of Union City, and 
destroyed that of Fort Pillow ; he had fed his men 
and horses at the expense of the enemy, but he had 
been unable seriously to interfere with the communica- 
tions of the Army of the Cumberland. The line of the 
Tennessee Biver and the rail from Nashville remained 
intact ; and General Sherman, now in command of the 
West, intent upon the grand plan of the spring cam- 
paign, could afford to permit Forrest to hold temporary 
possession of Western Tennessee, knowing that he 
would be unable to establish forts to command the 
Mississippi ; and, trusting that the sympathy of the 
inhabitants of the State being divided, he would fail in 
any endeavour to augment his forces by a levee en masse 
of the population/* 

The expedition of Forrest would naturally lead to 
the consideration of the spring campaign of the West ; 
but in this great war, so many were the battles, so vast 
the theatre of operations, that it continually becomes 
necessary to turn from the connected narrative of one 
campaign to that of others, of which the success or 
failure more or less influenced the great strategical 
plans, and tended to hasten on or to delay the final 
catastrophe. Leaving, therefore, General Forrest at 

* General Brayman’s evidence before the committee of enquiry 
on the conduct of the 'war. 
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Jackson, Tennessee, at which place he had established 
his head-quarters after evacuating Fort Pillow, we must 
follow the fortunes of General Banks, engaged in an . 
endeavour to penetrate the fertile States of Louisiana 
and Arkansas.* 

* The following narratives relating to Forrest’s raid, published in 
vol. viii. of the Rebellion Record , give some insight into the inci- 
dents of civil warfare : — 

£ Lieutenant Mclntire, of the 9th Illinois cavalry, relates that 
just as the fight near Summerville commenced he arrived on the 
ground with a dispatch from General Grierson to Colonel Prince. 
Finding himself surrounded and unable to escape, he sprang from his 
horse and crawled under a house ; but fearing that this would not 
be a safe place, he crept into a cotton-gin, a short distance off. In 
this gin he found a large heap of cotton seed. Jumping into the 
heap he covered himself with the seed, so as to have only lxis head 
out, over which he pulled a basket. Here the lieutenant was feeling 
comparatively safe, when an officer of the 7 th bulged in the door, 
with a dozen rebels at his heels. The officer ran upstairs and hid 
under some loose boards in the floor. The rebels put a guard round 
the house and began a vigorous search. Upstairs and down they 
went several times, and every hiding-place but the right one was 
examined. They knew that the officer was there in some place, and 
they were determined to have him. Presently the mass of cotton 
seed caught their attention, and forthwith they began plunging their 
sabres into it. The heap was pitched in all directions, but provi- 
dentially, without touching the lieutenant’s body. At last one of 
them, exasperated beyond endurance at this ill-success, vented his 
anger on the basket over the lieutenant’s head, by striking it a 
furious blow with his sword. Had the latter not kept a vigorous 
hold of the handle it would have been knocked over. Just then 
some occurrence outside caused them to hurry away, and both 
officers escaped.’ 

‘ In the great hurry in which the rebels made their crossing at La- 
fayette, there was necessarily much confusion and straggling. By 
some means an officer of Forrest’s staff became separated from the 
main column, and after our occupation of the place he came riding up 
in the dark and enquired for head-quarters. The sentinel pointed out 
the house just occupied by General Grierson. Starting in the direc- 
tion indicated he was encountered by Major Starr of the 7th Illinois, 
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Since the expedition to Opelousas and the operations 
immediately preceding the siege of Port Hudson, little 
of importance had taken place in the southern depart- 
ment of the trans-Mississippi. General Banks, more 
suited by previous education for civil than military life, 
had maintained a firm hold on Hew Orleans, and had 
busied himself in endeavouring to reorganise a system of 
serf labour to replace that of slavery. He had been 
mentioned as a candidate for the approaching election 
for the Presidency, and his devotion to the Union, to- 
gether with his excellent public and private character, 
and his successful administration of the department of 
the Gulf, seemed to point him out as a formidable rival 
to Mr. Lincoln. He had, moreover, been partially suc- 
cessful in his military operations ; he had secured posses- 
sion of an important post on the Rio Grande, and had 
interrupted the communication between the newly 
organised Empire of Mexico and the Confederate States. 

In an evil hour he undertook to extend his conquests 
into the heart of Louisiana, a project which seems to 
have found especial favour at Washington, as the whole 
naval force of the Mississippi, together with the army 
of Arkansas, were put in motion, to co-operate with the 
advance of the troops from Hew Orleans. Possibly 

to whom he repeated the enquiry. “ What head-quarters ? ” ashed 
the major. “Why, d— -n it, General Forrest’s, of course,” replied 
the rebel. “ This way, then,” said the major, and to his unspeakable 
surprise, lie was escorted to the presence of General Grierson.’ 

‘During the campaign of Eastern Tennessee General Longstreet and 
his .staff occupied the house which belonged to Mr. Johnson, subse- 
quently President of the United States. The board on which 
Johnson, tailor, was written remained on the house, but the business 
was at that time principally carried on by his brother, he, the future 
President, having forsaken tailoring for the study and practice of 
law, although he occasionally worked at his old trade.’ 
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political, as well as, or more than, military reasons, may 
have led to this expedition. To sever -the Confederacy 
from Mexico by the occupation of Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, and to interpose a barrier to any understanding or 
alliance between these two countries, may have pre- 
sented itself as an object worthy of attainment, whilst 
the possibility of reorganising the civil governments of 
those States, and thus securing their votes for the 
Republican candidate at the shortly forthcoming election 
for the Presidency, may also have added its weight in 
favour of the project. 

Regarded merely in a military light, the diversion of 
so large a force from the true theatre of war was an 
error. The trans-Mississippi department had been al- 
most entirely cut off from the main portion of the 
Confederacy, by the results of the campaigns of the 
preceding summer. The heart of secession was in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, and in 
those States were to be found (strategically speaking) 
the true objective points. This fact was subsequently 
understood and acted upon ; but as during the earlier 
years of the war the strength of large armies had 
been frittered away in the desultory warfare of parti- 
sans, so at this later period was the power of the 
North diverted from its proper channel to the further- 
ance of schemes based on political rather than military 
reasons. 

Nevertheless, regarded merely in relation to the ob- 
jects in view, the expedition of March 1864 was planned 
on sound principles. The aim and objects of the army 
and the fleet were to obtain command of the Red River, 
which intersects the heart of Louisiana, and to capture 
and hold Shreveport, the seat of the Louisiana legisla- 
ture, and the head-quarters of the military department 
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of the trans-Mississippi. The season chosen for the 
enterprise was the early spring months, when the waters 
of the upper Bed Biver would be sufficiently deep to 
float the gunboats and transports, and when a co- 
operating force from Tennessee could best be spared. 
The expeditionary force under General Banks and 
Admiral Porter was to be composed of about 12,000 
men of the army of Louisiana, commanded by General 
Franklin,* together with about 5,000 cavalry, 10,000 
of Sherman’s force under General A. J. Smith, and a 
fleet of 19 gunboats and 30 transports ;f whilst 
General Steele, from Little Lock, Arkansas, with about 
10,000 infantry and 2,500 cavalry, was to co-operate by 
an advance on the upper Bed Biver. This considerable 
army in three columns was set in motion about the 
middle of March ; General Franklin marched from the 
neighbourhood of New Orleans by Brashear City up the 
Bayou Teche country towards Alexandria; Admiral 
Porter with his flotilla, containing Smith’s division, 
rendezvoused at the mouth of Bed Biver, prepared to 
force a passage up its waters ; and General Steele com- 
menced his wearisome and difficult march through the 
swamps and forests of Southern Arkansas. 

To meet the threatened invasion, Kirby Smith, re- 
cently appointed to the command of the trans-Missis- 
sippi department, was able to organise and bring into 
the field a force of little more than 13,000 infantry and 
3,500 cavalry. J He had placed his head-quarters at 

* Formerly belonging to the Army of the Potomac. 

f General Walker (the Confederate general) estimated the force 
at 25,000 infantry, and 7,000 cavalry or mounted infantry. 

1 General Taylor’s corps of two divisions; Walker’s and Mouton’s, 
and General Price’s force of 6,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. General 
Green’s cavalry had been sent to reinforce Magruder in Texas. 
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Shreveport, and having directed General Taylor * to 
watch and obstruct the course of the Eed Eiver, he 
sent Price and Marmaduke to harass the march of 
General Steele. It was his object to draw the enemy 
into the heart of the country, and when far from his 
resources and entangled amid the swamps and pine 
forests, to fall upon and overwhelm him. To defend 
the outlying towns and villages at the mouth of the 
Eed Eiver was impossible, but to check the advance, 
to separate the land forces from the gunboats, to im- 
pede the movements of the transports and thus to give 
time for the concentration of the army of the trans- 
Mississippi, were the duties delegated to General Taylor. 

Since the abandonment of the Mississippi the Atche- 
falaya Eiver had formed the line of defence for the 
State of Louisiana, but the movement of General 
Franklin by the Bayou Teche, and of the gunboats up 
the Eed Eiver, necessitated the withdrawal of General 
Taylor’s force from the Atchefalaya and the abandon- 
ment of the works that defended it. One fort only, 
named Port de Eussy, situated near the junction of the 
Atchefalaya with the Eed Eiver, f about fifty miles from 
the confluence of the latter with the Mississippi, 
threatened to bar the progress of the. gunboats. It 
was a small work, capable of containing a garrison 
of about 450 men, and had been erected on an 
island, unfortunately commanded by neighbouring hills. 
Therefore its permanent defence depended on the 
occupation of these hills which could only be main- 

* General Taylor was a son of President Taylor. He had large 
property in Louisiana, and although not a soldier by profession, had 
studied war, and was considered to be one of the most highly in- 
structed among the Confederate generals. 

| There is communication between these two rivers, although 
they flow in different directions. 
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tained by a considerable force, and. such a force it was 
not advisable to risk for so small an object. Never- 
theless, in order to secure General Taylor from, being 
cut off by the division moving in gunboats up the Bed 
Elver, the temporary defence of the fort became 
necessary, and to Colonel Byrd was the duty assigned 
of holding it to the last extremity. The assault was 
made on the afternoon of the 13th March, by a portion 
of General Smith’s division, which, having landed and 
forced its way through the swamps and forests, invested 
and stormed the work. The garrison resisted bravely 
with musketry, but the guns, owing to their position 
(en barbette)^ which exposed the men who worked them 
to the enemy’s riflemen, could not be used, and thus the 
fort was carried, its garrison made prisoners, and the 
gunboats, proceeding with their attendant transports 
up the river, joined Franklin’s force at Alexandria on 
the 15th March. There General Banks assumed the 
command, and formed his intermediate base of opera- 
tions. He was now at a distance of 140 miles from the 
mouth of Bed Biver, and about 300 remained to be 
traversed before reaching Shreveport. The next inter- 
mediate point was the old French settlement of Natchi- 
toches, four miles from the landing place of Grand 
Echore, on the Bed Biver, and thither General Lee, 
with the cavalry force of Banks’s army, was ordered on 
the 28th to direct his march. 

After delays occasioned by bridging the Cane Biver, 
and after a slight skirmish with the retreating Confe- 
derates, General Lee occupied the town of Natchitoches 
on the 31st March, where he awaited the infantry and 
artillery, which arrived shortly afterwards.* In the 

* A portion of General Smith’s force, viz. 8,000 men, was sent 
back to Vicksburg to garrison the forts on the Mississippi, and about 
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meantime, Admiral Porter, with a portion of the fleet, 
having overcome the difficulties of the rocks and shoals 
on the Eed River, and having left patrols of gunboats 
to guard the lower waters, arrived at Grand Echore, 
where General Banks, who, with his staff, had ascended 
the river on board a gunboat, rejoined the army. 
There were signs that a considerable force of the 
enemy was prepared to dispute a further advance ; light 
troops had made their appearance on the banks, and 
had fired on the vessels, and Lee had come in contact 
with a more formidable body near Pleasant Hill, a few 
miles beyond Natchitoches. 

The army was immediately put in motion, and Ad- 
miral Porter, with the gunboats of lighter draught, 
prepared to continue his course up the river, the lowness 
of the water precluding the employment of the heavier 
vessels. But at Grand Echore, the waggon road to 
Mansfield, and thence to Shreveport, leaves the river 
from fifteen to twenty miles on its right hand, and it 
was there decided that, whilst a small force of infantry 
should remain on the transports with the gunboats, 
the bulk of the army, including the whole of the 
cavalry and artillery, together with a baggage train 
of undue proportions, should move through the forest 
towards Mansfield. On the 6th of April the inarch 
commenced, General Lee, with 5,000 cavalry, heading 
the advance, followed 'by the 3rd and 4th divisions 
of the 13th corps, under Franklin, and the 19th corps, 
trailing with them along the narrow road through the 
pine woods impedimenta of every description ; whilst 
behind this unwarlike procession, and consequently h in- 

3, 000 mein, under General Grove, were left to guard the depots at 
Alexandria. Thus, Banks’s total force which inarched on Natchi- 
toches was 20,000 men . — Report of the Conduct of the War. 
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dered and delayed in liis march,. General A. J. Smith 
brought up, at a distance of several miles, the Western 
troops.* On the 7th April the leading column en- 
camped at Pleasant Hill, thirty miles distant from 
Natchitoches, and on the 8th marched on Mansfield, 
seventeen miles distant. 

In the meantime, General Taylor, still retreating, had 
been joined by detachments of Green’s cavalry from 
Texas, men trained from boyhood in the use of arms 
and the practice of horsemanship. These soon proved 
their superiority in the art of skirmishing, and between 
Natchitoches and Mansfield kept up an almost con- 
tinuous engagement with the Federal advanced cavalry. 
In addition to this reinforcement, Price’s infantry had 
been brought to Shreveport, leaving that officer to ob- 
struct with his cavalry, assisted by a regiment of half- 
civilised Indians, the advance of Steele. General Tay- 
lor’s orders were to continue the retreat until a junction 
had been effected between his two divisions and Price’s 
infantry, now at Shreveport. These he obeyed, until 
issuing from the pine woods near Mansfield, he found 
himself entering an open country, where the single 
road through the forest diverged in several directions, 
and where easy communication could be maintained be- 
tween the troops on land and the gunboats. All these 
were direct advantages to the invading army, and the 
question arose whether the orders of the commanding 

* The following extract from a national account gives a description 
of the baggage train of Banks’s army : — 

‘It was only through the greatest personal exertions of General 
Smith that his troops were hurried through the thick pine country, 
while the narrow road was completely blocked up with this long 
train, half of the waggons filled with trunks, chairs, valises, and other 
cumbersome baggage, such as greatly embarrass, and, oftentime, as 
in the disaster of yesterday, imperil the lives of numbers of men.’ 
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general should be obeyed to the letter, or whether, 
acting on his own responsibility, General Taylor should 
fall on the advancing column with his two divisions 
before they could issue from the forest and obtain the 
assistance of the fleet. The intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the gunboats, received on the night of the 
7th April, decided him on taking the responsibility of 
infringing his orders. Therefore, directing Walker’s 
and Mouton’s divisions to retrace their steps through 
Mansfield, he selected and occupied a position, on the 
morning of the 8th of April, three miles in front of the 
town.* 

During the early part of that day there was constant 
skirmishing between Green’s cavalry, falling back, and 
the Federal advanced guard, consisting of Lee’s cavalry, 
supported by the 4th division of the 13th corps, and 
separated by a considerable interval and a long bag- 
gage train from the 3rd division. General Banks, 
although warned of the close proximity of a formidable 
body of the enemy, had neglected the most ordinary 
precautions ; he had hastened on his cavalry and artil- 
lery with one division in support, allowing a train of 
260 waggons to encumber the line of march in their 
rear, and to separate them from the reserve ; whilst 
the Western division, under Smith, was still farther on 
the road to Natchitoches, struggling to make its way 
through the almost interminable baggage of the 13th 
and 19th corps.*!* Whilst marching in this unwarlike 
array, the catastrophe which his want of foresight and 

* For many of the details connected with the trans-Mississippi 
campaign, the author is indebted to General Walker, late of the Con- 
federate army. 

t General Franklin states that this train was composed of 700 
waggons. 
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organisation seemed to suggest, fell on him. Green, 
who had been fighting bravely, but still fighting in 
retreat, finding himself supported by two divisions of 
infantry, suddenly turned on his pursuers and attacked 
boldly with his dismounted cavalry, whilst Mouton’s 
division on the left, advancing without orders, cap- 
tured a battery of artillery. Then Taylor, who, even 
until this moment, had doubted whether he ought to 
bring on a general engagement, seeing what he deemed 
to be a favourable opportunity, ordered forward 
Walker, with his three brigades. These noble soldiers, 
advancing over an open field, exposed to a heavy fire, 
with arms at the slope, and without replying to a shot, 
charged with a rush the enemy occupying the pine 
woods. Nothing could resist the impetuosity of their 
attack ; the Federals turned and fled, abandoning their 
artillery. Lee’s cavalry galloped to the rear, rushing 
through and involving in the panic the 4th division. 
The whole of the artillery (eighteen guns) was lost, 
General Banson was wounded, Banks and Franklin, 
who had hastened to the front, were forced to retire in 
rear of the baggage train, where the 3rd division 
attempted to make a stand. But forward pressed the 
pursuers, Texans and Louisianians vicing with each 
other, eager to avenge the wrongs of their States, but 
maintaining even in the disorder of the advance their 
unbroken ranks. Yain were the efforts of the 3rd 
division to stem the torrent. The terrified fugitives, 
abandoning their arms, swept onward, dragging with 
them the troops who still maintained their formation.* 

* Extract from a Northern account — Philadelphia Press narra- 
tive : — 

1 It was my fortune to see the first battle of Bull Run, and to be 
among those who made the celebrated midnight retreat towards 
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Lee’s baggage train fell into the enemy’s hands, and the 
pursuit was only checked by the troops of the 19th 
corps, which, under General Emory, had hastened 
towards the scene of action, and offered a barrier to 
the enemy’s further progress. It was now night, and 
General Banks, covering his retreat with the 19th 
corps, retired towards his former camping ground of 
Pleasant Hill. 

Seldom has a victory been more complete than that 
gained by General Taylor at the battle of Mansfield : — 
22 pieces of artillery, 220 army waggons, laden with 
subsistence, ammunition and baggage, 30 ambulances, 
and 3,500 prisoners, were claimed as its substantial 
result, whilst the main army of General Banks was 
driven to seek refuge in flight, at a loss to the 
victors of less than 1,000 in killed and wounded. 
Amongst the former was one whom his country could 
ill afford to spare — General Mouton was numbered 
among the slain, treacherously killed, it is said, by five 
Bederal soldiers, who had surrendered as prisoners.’* 

Washington. The retreat of the 4th division was as much a rout 
as that of the first Federal army, with the exception that fewer men 
were engaged, and our men here fought with a valour which was 
not shown on that serious, sad, mock heroic day in July.’ 

Other Northern accounts confirm the statement of the utter rout of 
the 3rd division. 

* In the midst of grand campaigns and decisive victories, one is 
often tempted to forget the calamities of war and the misery inflicted 
on individuals. It is only when conversing with those who have 
acted in such scenes that their painful and affecting incidents are to 
be realised. As one among many others the following is given : — 

‘ Shortly before the battle of Mansfield, a colour, worked by the 
ladies of New Orleans, had been forwarded to General Walker for 
presentation to such regiment as he might select. He chose one 
commanded by a young colonel remarkable for his zeal, who, on re- 
ceiving it, as liis regiment was marching to the battle field, promised 
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On the evening of the same day, General A. J. Smith, 
with the Western troops of the 16th and 17th corps, 
was encamped at Pleasant Hill, when the fugitives from 
the advance announced the terrible defeat that had 
befallen the army. At first the news was received 
with incredulity, but on the arrival of an officer of 
General Banks’s staff confirming the rumours, no doubt 
remained of the extent of the disaster, and measures 
were immediately taken to afford what assistance might 
be possible. The troops were ordered to be in readi- 
ness to march at daylight ; but the orders were changed 
when, during the night, Generals Banks, Franklin, and 
Emory arrived with the remnants of the army, and it 
was decided to take up a position and await the enemy 
at Pleasant Hill. During the morning of the 9th April, 
the almost unarmed and disorganised troops belonging to 
the cavalry and the 18th corps were sent to the rear as 
escort to the remnants of the baggage train ; whilst the 
Western men, with the 19th corps, remained at Pleasant 
Hill to cover the retreat which seemed inevitable, and 
which during the day was fully decided upon. Through 
the forenoon of Saturday all was quiet ; such of the 
houses of the little village of Pleasant Hill as had not 
been pulled down for firewood, were cleared away to 
afford sweep for the guns, and, watching the wide 
circle of w r oods which enclosed the open ground around 
the low ridge of hill, the men from Sherman’s army, 
confident in themselves, and ascribing the defeat of the 

the General’s wife, who had accompanied the army, that he would 
defend it to the last gasp ; but asking if she would intercede with her 
husband for a fortnight’s furlough for himself when the battle was 
•won, as he had a young wife whom he had not seen for eighteen 
months. The request was granted, but he never returned to claim 
its fulfilment. He was shot at the battle of Mansfield, and died far 
from his wife and home.’ 
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preceding day to the inferiority of the generals and 
troops of the Army of Louisiana, awaited in sullen silence 
the advance of the foe. 

In the meantime, Churchill's infantry from Arkansas 
had joined Taylor’s force, and Kirby Smith, the general 
commanding-in-chief, ordered the enemy to be followed 
up. But the Confederates, wearied by their efforts of 
the previous day, and by the long march made by 
Churchill’s men, advanced but slowly, and it was not 
till about 4 p.m. that Green’s cavalry came in contact 
with the 19th corps, under Emory, guarding the 
approaches to the open and cultivated ground which 
surrounded the village of Pleasant Hill. These troops 
were quickly driven in, with the loss of a battery of 
artillery ; so quickly as to lead General Taylor to the 
belief that he had before him merely the rear guard of 
a retreating army. He therefore ordered Churchill to 
move by a bye road, and take the enemy in flank, whilst 
Walker attacked him in front, Polignac,* now in com- 
mand of Mouton’s division (that general having fallen 
on the previous day), remaining in reserve. Churchill 
advanced fearlessly, but he soon found that he had to 
deal with troops differing widely from the demoralised 
fugitives of the preceding; day, and sent anxiously for 
support from Walker’s division. A brigade was imme- 
diately despatched to his assistance, and Walker moved 
forward with the remainder of his force, supported by 
Polignac, from the shelter of the woods, to where the 
Western men, posted on a ridge of rising ground near 
the village of Pleasant Hill, awaited his assault. The 
action had now become general : Churchill on the right 

* Prince Polignac, a French, gentleman of high family, who had 
embraced the Confederate cause, and who acquired much distinction 
during the war. 
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was severely handled and driven back to the woods ; 
Walker, on the left, suffered greatly whilst crossing the 
valley, Smith’s Western men, sheltered by the inequali- 
ties of the ground, pouring in deadly volleys ; but 
reinforced by Polignac, he continued to advance, and at 
nightfall had partially driven back the enemy’s right 
wing, compensating for the repulse of Churchill on the 
right. Neither side could claim a decisive success ; guns 
captured by the Confederates in the earlier engagement 
with the 19th corps had been retaken, and the Federals 
had maintained their ground ; whilst the retreat of the 
Confederate infantry after nightfall, to seek for water, 
eight miles in rear, gave some colour to the assertion 
that they had suffered repulse. 

Nevertheless, the battle of Pleasant Hill was fought 
by the Federals for existence, not for victory. The 
invasion had terminated with the action in the pine 
woods near Mansfield, and the retreat to Grand Echore 
and the gunboats was continued. There, for a short 
time, the army encamped, awaiting intelligence of 
Steele’s column from Arkansas ; whilst Admiral Porter 
with difficulty withdrew from a somewhat perilous 
position higher up the river. His advance had been 
stopped by the news of Banks’s disaster, his fleet was 
threatened by the infantry on the banks, and it was 
only by running the gauntlet of the fire, and sweeping 
the woods with grape, that the vessels of war were 
enabled to return, bringing with them the transports 
to Grand Echore* But the waters of the Bed Eiver 
were falling ; one of the gunboats had been blown up 
by "a torpedo, and, .whilst the army halted at Grand 
Echore, two transports were captured, and fears were 

* The Confederate General Green was killed in one of the affairs 
with the gunboats. 
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entertained by Admiral Porter that it might become 
necessary to abandon the fleet of the Mississippi, and 
that the vessels which had done so good service 
during the many battles on the Western waters would 
perish above the Grand Palls, whose rocks and shoals 
prevented their downward progress. 

Then was conceived and carried out a project of. 
■which the army and navy of the West may justly be 
proud, and which reflects especial credit on Lieut.-Col. 
Pailey of the engineers. He planned and executed the 
magnificent scheme of constructing a dam across the 
rocks of the falls, and thus raising the water sufficiently 
to float the gunboats. Few supposed the project pos- 
sible, nevertheless army and navy worked vigorously. 
The lumberers from Maine felled the trees, quarries 
were opened for stone, flat boats conveyed the blocks 
down to the falls, and a tree dam was commenced on 
either bank of the river. In eight days the work was 
ahnost finished, one day more and all would have been in 
order, when the river, sweeping through the opening with 
resistless force, carried away two of the barges which, 
filled with stones and sunk in its current, formed a part 
of the dam. Then the Admiral, supposing that the darn 
was ruined, and that no persuasion would induce the 
disheartened troops to resume the work, galloped up the 
river’s bank to where his gunboats were lying, and 
ordered four of them to attempt the passage. One after 
another, with full heads of steam on, they approached 
the gap in the dam, where the stream was running like 
a mill race ; each, amidst the breathless silence of the 
thousands of spectators, plunged in, and, greeted by 
shouts and cheers, emerged in the calm waters below the 
falls. The passage had been successfully effected, the 
troops recommenced their labours, the dam was com- 
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pleted, and the whole fleet safely passed the falls, and, 
accompanied by the army, returned to Alexandria. 

The misfortune at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill had 
led to the abandonment of all designs for the invasion or 
occupation of the valley of the Eed Elver ; and General 
Banks, with a numerically formidable army, and a 
powerful fleet, fled before one weak infantry division and 
four brigades of cavalry.* Meanwhile, the great body 
of the troops, under Kirby Smith, having abandoned 
the pursuit of Banks, had turned on Steele ; and, whilst 
the Federal army of Louisiana was congratulating itself 
on its safe escape to Alexandria, and was avenging its 
defeat by the wanton destruction of towns, villages, and 
farm-houses, f the war was fiercely raging among the 
swamps of Southern Arkansas, where General Steele was 
enduring the consequences of the rout and flight of the 
main army of invasion. 

With great difficulty, owing to the poverty of the 
country, the badness of the roads, and the frequency 
of swamps and streams over which the bridges had 
been destroyed by the enemy, General Steele had 
penetrated by Archidelphia to Camden. There he had 
been brought to a halt by the failure of his transport 

* The infantry under Polignac ; the cavalry under Wharton. 

^ The following extract is taken from a Confederate account, on 
which great reliance may be placed : — 

1 The conduct of the Federal army in this retreat will be a stand- 
ing disgrace to the Federal arms for all time, and generations must 
pass away before the devastation and wanton destruction of towns, 
villages, and farm houses will be forgotten or forgiven. The perpe- 
trators of these acts of barbarism were worse enemies of the cause of 
the Union than the rebels in arms, and to the minds of the sufferers 
and their descendants this cause will for ever be represented by the 
ashes and blackened ruins of tbeir once peaceful and happy homes ; 
and the names of Banks and A. J. Smith will be uttered with exe- 
crations by a ruined people for generations to come.’ 
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animals, and by the almost impossibility of protecting 
his supply trains from Little Bock, threatened and 
frequently attacked by the enemy’s cavalry, which, 
more numerous than his own, prevented his foragers 
from collecting supplies from the surrounding country. 
It was at Camden that intelligence reached him of the 
defeat and retreat of Banks ; and, justly fearing that 
the weight of the trans-Mississippi army would now 
be directed against his force, scarcely able to retain its 
position against Price’s cavalry, he ordered and com- 
menced a retrograde movement to Little Bock. 

Hot a day too soon was this determination taken, 
for Kirby Smith, in opposition to the opinion of some 
of his subordinate generals, who considered that the 
annihilation of Banks would be more beneficial to the 
cause than the defeat of Steele, had crossed the Bed 
Biver with the divisions of Walker,* Parsons, and 
Churchill, and, on the 26th April, reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Camden. But Steele, now on the road to 
Little Bock, had placed the Ouachita Biver between 
himself and his pursuers, destroying the bridge and 
sinking the boats; andKirby Smith, whose pontoon train 
had not arrived, found himself delayed until his en- 
gineers could construct a temporary foot bridge, and 
bale out a ferry-boat not completely destroyed. Then, 
hastening on his infantry, with four light field batteries, 
without baggage, he continued the pursuit. He hoped 
that the retreat of the Federal general would be delayed 
by a strong body of cavalry, who, under Fagan, had 
made a wide circuit, and had taken position on his line 
of communication ; but, although successful in capturing 

* General Walker Bad been badly wounded at Pleasant Hill, 
but continued in command of his division during the trying and severe 
campaign against Steele. 
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a large number of prisoners, supplies, and guns, on the 
road from Little Rock to the front, General Fagan 
failed to intercept or hinder the retreating column ; and 
thus, whilst Marmaduke, with the Missouri cavalry, en- 
gaged the rear guard, the infantry, struggling along the 
roads almost impassable on account of the mud, was 
unable to approach nearer than a day’s march to the 
retreating column. But the eagerness of pursuit, and 
the confidence engendered by the victory of Mansfield, 
aroused the spirit of the men, and rendered them in- 
sensible to fatigue. On the afternoon of the 29th April 
they heard the guns of Steele’s rear guard ; and, in the 
midst of a storm of rain, pressed onwards during the 
night of the 29th and 30th. The Saline River was in 
their front, and possibly Steele might be brought to bay 
before he could place it between himself and those who 
thirsted for his destruction. Across this river, much 
swollen by rain, was a pontoon bridge ; but between it 
and the comparatively dry pine forest, lay a marsh 
through which the weary animals could not drag the 
baggage waggons of the Federal army. Steele, un- 
willing to sacrifice his trains, resolved to accept battle, 
to cover the passage of the river ; and, throwing up a 
slight breastwork of fence rails, awaited the pursuing 
infantry. 

He had selected a strong position ; his right rested 
on a small stream rendered deep by the still falling rain, 
and his left on a marsh covered with shallow water. 
There Kirby Smith resolved to attack him ; but, fearing 
that he might escape if any delay should occur, hurried 
forward his brigades successively as they arrived at the 
edge of the forest overlooking the marsh. There was 
no time to reconnoitre the ground ; each brigade of 
Price’s infantry as it arrived was pushed forward to the 
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attack, which, owing to the weariness of the troops, was 
not conducted vigorously. Seeing this, and perceiving 
also the strength of the position occupied by his adversary, 
Kirby Smith ordered Walker, who had now reached 
the scene of action, to attempt to turn the enemy’s left 
flank by advancing through the marsh. This, General 
Walker essayed to do, although the water was nearly 
breast high, and his men fell thickly. The three 
brigade commanders were wounded (two mortally), the 
supply of ammunition was failing, but the division held 
its ground, until a brigade of Price’s troops coming up in 
support enabled it to resume the offensive, blight was 
now approaching ; and the Federals, abandoning some 
of their waggons too deeply embedded in the mud to 
be dragged forward, crossed the Saline Biver, and, 
without further molestation, reached Little Bock. The 
Confederates, who had been marching almost con- 
tinuously for three days and nights, with no other sub- 
sistence than that contained in their havresacks, were 
hopelessly weary ; the men threw themselves down in 
the mud and wafer, and, with the battle of Saline Eiver, 
the pursuit of Steele’s column terminated.^ 

The loss on the Confederate side had been heavy, 
amounting to nearly 1,000 ; the country in the rear was 
barren, and supplies for a further prosecution of the 

* General Walker thus bears testimony to the soldierly qualities 
of his Texan troops : — 

‘ It may he mentioned, as evidence opposed to the received opinion 
that Southern troops are wanting in physical stamina and powers of 
endurance, that the infantry division of General Walker, composed 
entirely of Texans, from the 13th of March to the 30th of April, or 
forty-eight days, had inarched 620 miles, and fought three pitched 
battles, and after a repose of five days only, set out for the lower Red 
River valley, a distance of 190 miles, which it accomplished in eight 
days.’ 
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campaign would necessarily have to be brought from 
the far-distant Ked Biver. Therefore, after three 
days’ halt, the troops were put in motion towards 
the lower Bed Biver valley, to reinforce Taylor, still 
watching Banks. But that general, unwilling to 
risk a fresh attack from the trans-Mississippi army with 
a force now diminished by the departure of Smith’s 
Western division, after burning Alexandria, retreated,* 
about the middle of May, across the Atchefalaya to 
the neighbourhood of New Orleans, the fleet at the 
same time withdrawing from the Bed Biver and re- 
entering the Mississippi. 

Thus terminated the invasion of Louisiana, an 
operation fraught with misfortune to the North, and 
with ruin to General Banks’s reputation as a general. 
A searching inquiry was instituted into the causes 
of the disaster, when the majority- of the members 
composing the court concurred in blaming the plan 
equally with the conduct of the expedition. Political 
and commercial motives were said to have influenced 
the former, as they interfered with the proper execu- 
tion of the latter, although it is fair to state that a 
strong minority exculpated General Banks from much 
of the blame that was thrown upon him. Among the 
Confederates of the trans-Mississippi there was joy and 
triumph at the successful termination of the campaign. 
With far inferior forces they had defeated and driven 
back in disgrace a formidable army, backed by the naval 
power of the Mississippi, advancing against them from 
the South ; and then, utilising the advantage of interior 
lines, had turned on the column from Arkansas entering 
their territory from the West, and had forced it to seek 
safety by a rapid retreat. 

The trans-Mississippi department, from the Arkansas 
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to the Bayou Teche, was now free from the presence of 
the invader, and, removed from the scene of the active 
operations of the ensuing campaigns, watched, but only 
slightly participated in, the final struggle which was to 
determine the fate of the Confederacy, and to influence 
the destiny of Texas and Louisiana equally with that 
of their sister States. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MINOR OPERATIONS OP THE WAR. 

It was during the trans-Mississippi campaign that 
an expedition on a minor scale, but somewhat re- 
sembling it in its objects and results, was equipped 
and put in motion against Florida ; and, although 
these and other operations of the winter of 1863-1864 
break the connected narrative of the more important 
campaigns, yet some allusion to them is requisite in 
order to present a picture of the several scenes of 
conflict, and to afford means of estimating the magni- 
tude of the Federal resources, often frittered away in 
desultory operations, rather than husbanded for the 
prosecution of great schemes. 

It will be remembered how, after the failure to 
capture Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbour, the siege 
of the city had degenerated into a blockade and fruit- 
less bombardment ; and it will be understood that, con- 
sequent on this state of affairs, a considerable force, both 
naval and military, had become idle, and free for other 
purposes. This force it was decided to employ against 
Florida, and in February an expedition of some import- 
ance was organised for the invasion of that State. To 
quote General Gillmore’s own words, four objects were 
to be attained by the proposed operations : — 

VOL. TIL N 
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1. To procure an outlet for cotton, lumber, timber, 

&c. 

2. To cut off one of the enemy’s sources of com- 

missary supplies. 

3. To obtain recruits for any coloured regiments. 

4. To inaugurate measures for the speedy restoration 

of Florida to her allegiance, in accordance with 

the instructions received from the President. 

The last motive was probably the strongest, as the 
reconstruction of Florida would throw into the hands 
of the party preparing to bring forward Mr. Lincoln 
as a candidate for re-election votes which might be of 
consequence. However, whatever may have been the 
true objects, the expedition left Charleston Harbour 
in the first week of February 1864, for Jacksonville, 
Florida. The plan of the campaign was to seize the 
towns of Fernandina, Jacksonville, and St. Augustine, 
on or near the sea-board, to hold the line of the 
south fork of the St. Mary’s and St. John’s Pavers, 
and to occupy Baldwin, the point of intersection of 
the Florida Central, and Fernandina and Cedar Keys 
railways.* 

The troops landed, and, with little opposition, fulfilled 
their task. The Confederate General Finnegan was not 
- possessed of sufficient force to offer any formidable re- 
sistance, and, retreating before the invaders, established 
his head-quarters at Lake City, on the Florida Central 
railroad, about sixty miles from Jacksonville. There he 
expected and received reinforcements from Charleston 
and Savannah, until his army had reached the number 
of 5,000 .f General Gillmore had, in the mean- 

* Vide Map I., commencement of volume. 

t Colquhitt’s brigade was sent to Florida from Charleston, and. 
Harrison’s from Savannah. 
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time, returned to Hilton Head, having left General 
Seymour in command, with directions to maintain a 
defensive attitude, holding the line of the south fork 
of the St. Mary’s and the St. John’s Bivers. It was, 
therefore, with much surprise and displeasure that he 
received a letter, dated February 17th, to the effect 
that his lieutenant had undertaken an expedition against 
Lake City, with the intention of destroying the railway ; 
that he was actually in the field without awaiting the 
approval of his superior officer ; that he had not even 
secured sufficient supplies for his own army during the 
advance ; and that he was dependent in a great measure 
for success on the co-operation of the fleet, which he 
requested might make a demonstration against Savannah, 
a co-operation which had never been intended or even 
thought of by either General Gillmore or Admiral 
Dahlgreen. This inopportune movement commenced 
about the middle, and ended on the 20th of February. 
Its execution was equal to its conception, and its 
disastrous termination was the natural consequence of 
its rash commencement. 

After leaving Baldwin, the troops had advanced 
along the road which runs parallel with the Florida 
Central railway, and on the night of the 19th February 
had halted at a small station about thirty miles from 
Jacksonville. From thence, on the morning of the 20th, 
they marched, with the expectation of encountering 
the enemy in the vicinity of Lake City. But Finnegan, 
who anticipated an attack, had taken up a strong 
position fifteen miles from the town, on a swamp which 
extends for some distance in a southerly direction from 
Ocean Pond, a small lake north of the railway. There 
he had concentrated his forces, including a battery of 
artillery belonging to Savannah, which had done good 
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service at the defence of Fort Wagner.* His dispositions 
were, however, not completed when the advanced 
cavalry of the Federal column made its appearance in 
front of his pickets, and it became apparent to both 
armies that an engagement would take place on that 
afternoon. 

The numerical strength of the forces was more evenly- 
balanced than in many of the battles of the war. The 
Confederate general had about 5,000 men in the field, 
and expected the assistance of a body of Georgian 
cavalry. The Federal general, after leaving detach- 
ments to hold the posts on the coast and St. John’s 
Fiver, had collected together a force of nearly 6,000, 
of which about one-half were New England troops, the 
other half being negroes. f The Confederates had the 
advantage of position, and of the knowledge of ground, 
the swamp and forest forming a natural defence, and 
the railway embankment furnishing a ready-made en- 
trenchment. 

The action commenced about two o’clock p.m. The 
Federal troops, tired by a march of sixteen miles over 
heavy ground, commenced the battle under disadvantage, 
but, covered by their artillery, which, more powerful 
than that of their opponents, was pushed well up to the 
front, proceeded to deploy on either side of the road. 
There was however, as little system in the tactics of 
this battle as there had been in the strategy of the 
campaign. Begiment after regiment was brought into 
action as it arrived on the ground ; fired away its 

* Southern History of the War. — Pollard. 

f The Federal force in Florida comprised twelve infantry regi- 
ments, of which seven were at the battle of Ocean Pond or Olustee. 
See General Gillmore’s and Seymour’s letters, also a national and 
other accounts, published in the Rebellion Records , vol. viii. 
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ammunition in tlie woods and cypress swamps, suffered 
considerable loss, and retired. The artillery, more un- 
fortunate and more exposed, lost in men, horses, and, 
consequently, in guns, of which five fell into the hands 
of the enemy. For four hours the battle continued, 
both sides maintaining their ground ; when, as the sun 
was setting, the Georgians, assuming - the offensive, 
pressed heavily on the disheartened troops. Then the 
Federals gave way, and retired almost unmolested 
behind the St. Mary’s Eiver, having lost in killed, 
wounded, and missing, upwards of 1,200,* against 
about 700 hors de combat on the side of the Con- 
federates. 

The capture by the enemy of the five guns sub- 
sequently became a subject of inquiry. It was pro- 
bably occasioned by the necessity of sustaining the 
raw and inexperienced regiments f by the presence of 
artillery, consequently the guns were advanced too far, 
and the infantry giving way exposed the artillery to 
the full brunt of the enemy’s fire ; the horses then 
fell, and the guns could not be dragged out of action. 
This, together with the badness of the roads and the 
thickness of the forest, the former impeding the move- 
ment of the guns, the latter affording shelter to the 
enemy’s skirmishers, would seem to account for the loss 
of artillery in this action, as it ^ffords an explanation 
of similar disasters so frequent in American battles. 
With the defeat at Ocean Pond terminated the un- 
successful campaign of Florida. The troops continued 

* A national account estimates the Federal loss at 1,700, and that 
of the Confederates at 800. Another account put the Federal loss 
at 1,200. 

f Many of the regiments were "blacks, who had recently been 
slaves. 
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to hold the stations on the coast, but the interior of 
the State remained free from the presence of the foe 
until the terrible events of the succeeding year esta- 
blished the Federal power over Florida, as well as over 
the other States of the Confederacy. 

Further north on the coast of North Carolina, opera- 
tions resembling in many of their features and results 
those of the preceding year, filled up the intervals 
which the inclemency of the weather necessitated in 
the campaigns of the grand armies. The same causes 
in the year 1864 produced consequences nearly identi- 
cal with those of the year 1863, and as, during the 
winter of the former year the operations on the Missis- 
sippi, in Florida, and in North Carolina, preceded the 
opening campaign of the spring, and the battles of 
Chancellorsville, so did the above-mentioned Ked Kiver 
and Florida expeditions, and the events in North 
Carolina, soon to be narrated, employ the soldiers and 
keep alive the interests of the people of the belligerent 
nations during the winter of 1864, until the tide of war- 
in Virginia again rolled over the forests of the 'Wilder- 
ness, embracing with its increasing wave the whole 
extent of the battle fields of the earlier years. 

How different was the practice in the old European 
wars ! Then winter quarters awaited the troops weary 
with the summer’s campaigns ; now, the increased facili- 
ties of communication and transport, rendering distance 
of little account, enable generals to choose their theatre 
of operations in accordance with the climate and the 
features of the country. Thus, when the rain and mud of 
Tennessee rendered an advance from Chattanooga diffi- 
cult, the more southern States of Mississippi and Louisiana 
offered a field of employment for troops otherwise idle; 
whilst, on the other hand, the quiescence of Meade’s 
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army in Virginia enabled the Confederate government 
to strengthen the hands of its generals in North Caro- 
lina, and to attempt the recapture of towns lost during 
the first years of the war. 

On the 1st February, General Pickett, with two bri- 
gades,* drove in the Federal out-pickets in front of 
Newbern, forcing them to seek shelter under the guns 
of the fortifications : at the same time he attempted to 
cut the communication between Newbern and Beau- 
fort, capturing in so doing a considerable number of a 
Vermont regiment stationed to guard the railway. 
This was the extent of his success, as, finding the town 
of Newbern too strong for assault, and being unpro- 
vided with the requisites for a siege, he retired to 
Kingston, contented with the capture of several prisoners 
and government stores, thus avenging a raid recently 
made into the State of North Carolina by the garrison 
of the town. Two months later, a somewhat similar 
expedition, directed against the town of Plymouth, met 
with a more successful termination. General Hoke, a 
North Carolinian by birth, and commanding two 
brigades from that State and one from Virginia, together 
with a cavalry regiment and seven batteries of artillery, 
made a sudden and unexpected descent on the forti- 
fications which defended the approaches to Plymouth ,f 
whilst a ram constructed on the upper waters of the 
Boanoke co-operated with the movements of the army. 

The town of Plymouth, on the right bank of the 
Boanoke Biver, had been held by the Federals since 
Burnside had forced his way into the inner waters of 

* Hoke’s and part of Corse’s and Clingman’s brigades. Vide Gene- 
ral Pickett’s despatch, 

t Vide Pollard’s Southern History , vol. iii., for a detailed account 
of this expedition, 
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Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. It had been strongly 
fortified, and, in addition to a line of entrenchment 
(consisting of a parapet and ditch, enfiladed by Port 
Williams), two detached works guarded the river and 
the approaches from the interior. These two forts 
were first assailed, the Confederates suddenly appearing 
before them on the evening of the 17th April, and 
opening a heavy fire on Port Warren, commanding 
the river. On the following morning the other de- 
tached work (Port Wessel) was assailed by Hoke in 
person, with his own brigade, under Colonel Mercer, 
whilst Hanson’s brigade made a demonstration against 
the entrenched fines. The garrison fought well, 
slaying many of the assailants, and, amongst others, 
Colonel Mercer ; but, being surrounded and cut off 
from support, surrendered in the afternoon, fifty-two 
men giving themselves up as prisoners. On that same 
afternoon the steam-ram lent her aid to the army ; un- 
perceived she had passed the fort commanding the river, 
and suddenly attacking the two gunboats which were 
engaged in firing on the troops, sunk one, and compelled 
the other to fly. Then taking up a position below the 
town, she guarded the mouth of the Boanoke Eiver, 
preventing the reinforcements despatched by General 
Peck from reaching the garrison. 

But, notwithstanding his ill success, the Federal gene- 
ral, Wessel, continued to hold out. He had thrown him- 
self into Port Williams, and although the entrenchments 
on either flank had been forced, and the town entered, 
made a brave resistance. Then Hoke brought all his 
artillery to play against the work, and his sharpshooters, 
creeping under cover close up to the parapet, poured 
in so destructive a fire that the gunners were prevented 
from serving the guns ; at the same time the magazine 
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was exploded by a shell, and many of the garrison, in 
terror, fled unarmed from the fort, giving themselves 
up as prisoners to the Confederate skirmishers. The 
remainder, together with their commander, General 
Wessel, surrendered. About 30 pieces of artillery, 
upwards of 2,000 prisoners, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of stores, rewarded the conquerors,® 1 
and sanguine hopes were entertained throughout the 
South that the capture of Plymouth would lead to 
a renewed attack on Newbern, and the expulsion of 
the enemy from the mainland of North Carolina, hopes 
'which were destined to disappointment, as every man 
that the Confederacy could muster was required to 
protect the seat of government from the gathering 
armies which on all sides menaced its existence. 

Vigorous were the efforts made by the Federal 
government to recruit its armies in the spring of 1864. 
Bounties amounting to four hundred dollars were paid 
to every re-enlisting volunteer, and three hundred to 
every new man ; and when even these means were 
found insufficient to produce the required numbers, a 
threatened draft for 500,000, followed by another for 
200,000, to be enforced in April, put a pressure on 
those States and cities which had not filled up their 
quotas, and induced many of them, by adding to the 
already large bounties, to evade the inconvenience and 
discredit of a conscription. 

Pending the concentration of the great armies, an 
attempt was made by a coup de mam to obtain posses- 
sion, if only temporary, of the city, for whose capture 
so many thousand lives had already been sacrificed.*}* A 

* See Southern History , Third Year of the War. — Pollard. 

f Major-General Meade, in a speech at Philadelphia, in February 
1864, stated that it might not he uninteresting to know that since 
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scheme was devised by which, whilst the attention of 
General Lee was engaged in watching a feint of the 
army on the Eapidan, General Butler, in command of 
the forces at Yorktown, strengthened by reinforcements 
from Charleston, should surprise Bichmond, release the 
prisoners confined in the Libby prison, and thus, whilst 
settling the difficulties of the exchange, should accom- 
plish a deed attempted in vain by so many able com- 
manders. * The expedition, as might have been expected, 
failed ; on the 5th of February, General Sedgwick, in 
temporary command of the Army of the Potomac, made 
a reconnaissance across the Eapidan ; but finding the 
enemy well prepared to receive him, retired, after in- 
flicting and sustaining some slight loss. In the mean- 
time, General Wister, from Butler’s command, with 
a force of cavalry, supported at some distance in 
rear by infantry, appeared on the banks of the Chick- 
ahominy. Humour had already given notice of his 
approach, as it had exaggerated his strength ; and whilst 
the alarm bells were ringing at Bichmond, and the 
Home guards mustering to man the works, Wade 
Hampton’s cavalry had already taken precautions to 
prevent the further advance of an enemy rendered even 
more than usually hateful by association with the de- 
tested Butler. The fords of the Chickahominy were 
well watched and guarded, the roads blocked with felled 
trees, and the evident preparations so clearly warned 
General Wister that the surprise had failed, that lie 
thought it advisable to retreat with all despatch to 

March 1861, when the Army of the Potomac left its lines in front of 
Washington, not less than 100,000 men had been killed and wounded. 
— Rebellion Record , p. 44, vol. viii. 

* Vide Map II., commencement of volume. 
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fortress Monroe. The failure of Butler was received 
with derision in the North, where men began to under- 
stand that success in war is dependent on well-consi- 
dered schemes, based on sound principles, rather than on 
the extravagant plans of unpractised generals.* For 
although. doubtless the forces at the disposal of the 
Confederate government were miserably inferior to 
those of the North, it would have been extremely 
unlikely that a door of entry already attempted 
should have been left open for the approach of the 
enemy to the capital of the Confederacy, for whose 
defence so much labour and so many lives had been 
expended. 

Notwithstanding this failure, a second attempt was 
made a month later, with greater probability of success. 
It was undertaken by those bold cavalry leaders who 
had done so much to raise the fame of that arm of the 
service, and had caused it at length to vie with, if not 
to surpass in efficiency, the horsemen of Virginia. No 
blame to the latter, if unlimited supplies of men and 
horses, and greater attention to discipline had, after long 
training in war, given the supremacy in the field to 
the more rich and powerful nation, able to replace the 
wear and tear of battle from its almost inexhaustible 

* The Neiv York World thus alludes to General Butler’s expedi- 
tion : — 

‘ The Richmond part of the programme failed because it was 
absurd to suppose that a city which had been menaced for three 
years is not at all times proof against the attack of anything less than 
a great army. All such schemes to capture Richmond are based 
upon the theory that the rebel administration is composed of a set 
of improvident fools. So ends this last “ On to Richmond,” the most 
unmilitary and sorry exploit of the war. We do not believe that 
this scheme received the endorsement of any competent military 
commander, or that it ever had the remotest chance of success.’ 
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resources. In the South horses were scarce, and forage 
difficult to procure, and still more difficult to transport, 
consequently the cavalry, unable during the winter 
months to maintain its full strength, whilst present with 
the main army, was detached in small bodies and 
sometimes singly among the farms and homesteads of 
Central Virginia. These facts must account for the 
comparative impunity with which the daring schemes 
of General Pleasanton and his subordinate cavalry 
officers were partially carried out. 

To liberate the prisoners confined at Bellisle and 
the Libby prison ; with their aid to destroy the govern- 
ment stores, if not to sack the city of Richmond ; to 
capture or kill the President and members of the Con- 
federate government ; and to burn the bridges and tear 
up the railways, were the objects placed before the offi- 
cers and men selected for the dangerous enterprise. To 
General Kilpatrick was the task of leading the principal 
column allotted. He was to cross the Lower Rapidan, 
and, marching by Spotsylvania Court-house direct on 
Richmond, was to send a detachment under Colonel 
Dahlgreen to threaten the city from the south bank of 
the James River, whilst Custer was to engage the atten- 
tion of Stuart and his cavalry by a menace directed 
against Charlottesville and the rail connecting Gordons- 
ville with Lynchburg. 

The feint made by Custer was partially successful ; he 
drew away Stuart from the real point of attack to the 
defence of Charlottesville, and, finding himself opposed 
by a strong force, skilfully effected his retreat across 
the Rapidan to the main army. In the meantime, 
Kilpatrick crossed the same river at Ely’s Ford, not 
far above its junction with the Rappahannock, and 
advanced directly on Spottsylvania Court-house, where, 
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dividing Ms command, lie sent Dahlgreen to Fredericks- 
liall, lie himself marching on Beaver Dam, both stations 
on the Virginian Central railroad. 

No warning of the coming danger had reached the 
city of Bichmond. The secret of the expedition had 
been well preserved, and the troopers as they rode past 
the farms and mansions of the formerly wealthy fami- 
lies of Virginia were looked upon with astonishment 
and fear by the women and children, who, with the 
negroes, formed almost the only inhabitants of the State. 
Scarcely an able-bodied man was to be seen ; the 
country was still ; few sounds of labour were heard ; the 
land remained unploughed ; and the spectacle presented 
by Virginia proved to friend and foe that she at least 
had not spared her sons, but had given her all to the 
service of her country* 

Kilpatrick’s cavalry carried no stores ; they subsisted 
on the inhabitants, but refrained from wanton spoliation 
or insult. The negroes, men and women, as usual, 
followed the line of march, going they knew not whither, 
and frequently, weary and footsore, falling on the road. 
On Sunday night, the 28th February, the crossing of the 
Bapidan was effected ; on Monday, the station at Beaver 
Dam was burned, and the rail on either side torn up ; 
on Tuesday there were signs that the Confederate 
infantry were enclosing and following the rear of the 
column, but crossing the south branch of the Pamunkey, 
and burning the bridge, Kilpatrick hindered their ad- 
vance, and hastening onwards about midday reached the 
vicinity of Bichmond, when the sight of the spires and 
steeples of the city greeted the eyes of the troopers, as- 
tonished and excited at their own success. Now was 
the co-operation of Dahlgreen hoped for, but hoped for 
in vain ; no rockets signalled his arrival on the south side 
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of the James River ; whilst the guns from the batteries 
protecting the city gave warning that its defenders 
were prepared to resist an attack. Colonel Stevens, 
with a small detachment, engaged the Federal advanced 
guard ; artillery was used on both sides, but Kilpatrick, 
fearing the concentration of troops in his rear, and 
supposing from the enemy’s bold attitude that the 
garrison was more numerous than was ready the case, 
retreated towards the Chiekahominy, and encamped, 
or rather bivouacked, near the Meehanicsville road. 
Now, however, was the Confederate cavalry on the 
alert, and during the night Wade Hampton beat up Kil- 
patrick’s quarters and forced him, with the loss of some 
few prisoners, to retire across the Chiekahominy towards 
the White House. Near this place a portion of Dahl- 
green’s men joined their comrades, bringing news of the 
failure of the enterprise and of the capture or death, 
they knew not which, of them commander. 

It appeared that from Fredericshall, Colonel Dahlgreen, 
with about 1,000 men, had marched on Goochland, 
under the guidance of a negro, who had promised to 
point out a ford by which he might cross the James 
River. But, either through accident or design, the man 
misled those he had undertaken to guide, and Dahlgreen, 
incensed at the mistake, which he attributed to treachery, 
ordered him to be hanged. Not finding any means of 
crossing the James River, Colonel Dahlgreen advanced 
directly towards Richmond, burning barns, mills and 
stacks, and wantonly destroying the property of Mr. J. 
Seddons, the Confederate Secretary of War. He passed 
Dover, did what injury he could to the locks on the 
James River canal, and reached the environs of Richmond 
on the evening of the 2nd March, the day following the 
attack made by Kilpatrick. But on the north and west 
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side the city was well protected; its population, called to 
arms, were in readiness to meet the invader, whilst the 
local forces gathering from all quarters began to hang 
on his hanks. To attack the city would have been the 
height of rashness. To retreat and to join Kil patrick 
seemed the only hope of safety. But the night was dark, 
the men were dispirited, and, harassed by frequent skir- 
mishing, straggled and became separated from their 
commander, who, with about 200, endeavoured to make 
his way across the Pamunkey to Gloucester Point. His 
retreat was not unmolested. Capt. Ma grader and Lieut. 
Pollard, with a squadron of Virginian cavalry, raised 
in the country they were now called on to protect, were 
on his track, and they were determined to intercept him. 
With the knowledge of the country possessed by these 
men, it was not difficult to do so, and near Walkertown, 
on the left bank of the Mattaponey Eiver, Pollard’s de- 
tachment met the cavalry in a narrow road. Dahlgreen 
fell at the first fire, and, after attempting some resistance, 
and endeavouring to escape through the woods, the 
greater number of his men surrendered, and were led 
back to Pdchmond as captives. 

Thus terminated, with the death of a most gallant 
officer, one of the boldest raids of the war. Still suf- 
fering from a dangerous and painful -wound, which had 
necessitated the amputation of his foot, Dahlgreen had 
led his men on an enterprise which was desperate even 
to rashness, but which proved the courage and daring 
of the cavalry officers and soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac. To liberate the prisoners, of whose sufferings 
(perhaps exaggerated) the whole of the North was ring- 
ing, was a purpose calculated to inspire with the utmost 
ardour the young colonel and the men under his command. 
To capture the President and members of the Oonfe- 
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derate government, was also an object for which much 
might be staked; and whilst the proposed burning of the 
city, and the consequent sufferings of many non- comba- 
tants must be deprecated, it should be remembered that 
the evils of war will often fall on the innocent, and that 
although wanton devastation should never be permitted, 
and the general who countenances or allows it should 
be held up to reprobation, yet, when great objects are 
to-be attained, the instincts of pity must be crushed, and 
the necessities of war pleaded to excuse deeds otherwise 
revolting to every man endued with the ordinary feel- 
ings of humanity. Colonel Dahlgreen perished in an 
attempt which, naturally enough, much exasperated 
the Confederate nation ; but had Stuart, in one of his 
bold raids around Washington, captured the White 
House, would he have allowed President Lincoln to 
have escaped ? Surely not. War among civilised nations 
is waged as far as may be possible against govern- 
ments, not against individuals ; but the civil governor, 
equally with the general, must be accounted among 
the public enemies, whose capture or even death in 
open war may be sought for as an object of attain- 
ment. These doctrines may be open to much abuse, 
and, when carried to extremes, may be used to justify 
acts which every civilised community condemns; but 
under a condition of affairs where, as in war, evil must 
predominate, to draw the line between the lawful and 
the unlawful is extremely difficult, and often results 
in the necessity of judging each separate act on its own 
merits rather than on a basis of general rules. 

With the failure of Kilpatrick, and the death of 
Dahlgreen, terminated what may be termed the desul- 
tory operations of the campaign. The skirmishers on 
both sides were cleared from the front, leaving the 
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ground open for the movements of those giant armies 
which had in the meanwhile congregated among the 
mountains of Georgia and on the plains of Virginia. 
During the winter the balance of success had inclined 
towards the Confederacy. The failure of Sherman in 
Mississippi, the advance of Forest into Tennessee, the 
defeat of Banks in Louisiana, the retreat of Steel in 
Arkansas, the repulse of Seymour in Florida, the success 
of Hoke at Plymouth, and the termination of the raids 
in Virginia, all tended to raise the spirits of the Southern 
people, depressed by the events of the preceding 
autumn, and lead them to anticipate in anxiety, but still 
with hope, the approaching campaign. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ACROSS THE RAPID AN* 

There is little doubt that from information received 
from spies, from reports of the several generals com- 
manding the widely-scattered armies, and from other 
and indirect sources, the Federal government was pos- 
sessed with the idea that, notwithstanding the bold 
attitude still assumed by the Confederate forces, and 
the partial advantages gained over the Northern troops 
in the detached operations of the winter, the resources 
of the South in men and means were -well nigh ex- 
hausted, and that a supreme effort, to be made in the 
approaching summer, would probably be crowned with 
the success so long and as yet so vainly looked for. 
This belief seems to have been shared by the great 
mass of the Northern nation, if the alacrity with which 
troops were furnished by the several States, and the 
silence of the peace party, which at one time threatened 
to . attain to some importance, may be taken as evidences 
of the hopes of the majority of the people in the suc- 
cessful termination of the war. 

To those who urged on individual Americans of the 
Northern States the frequent victories gained by their 
opponents, the unanimity of the Confederate nation in 
its firm adherence to the principles of continued resist- 
ance, and the; waste and consequent approaching ex- 
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liaustion of the aggressive power, the answer almost 
invariably given was that in the end numbers must 
win, and that as Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Western 
Virginia, and portions of Arkansas and Louisiana 
had been successively wrested from the Confederacy, 
so must the central States, by continued pressure and 
by the slow but sure advance of the armies, succumb 
before the overwhelming power of the North and West. 
The lesson had moreover at length been learnt, that 
combined action, and, consequently, centralisation, were 
necessary if the preponderance of power known and ac- 
knowledged was to be utilised with effect, otherwise that 
the facilities of concentration possessed by the Confede- 
racy would still enable her, whilst for weaker than her 
assailant in actual numbers, to oppose to each invading 
army forces sufficient to repel assault, and defer through 
long years, if not altogether evade, the final blow. 

To attain this concentration and unanimity, the 
appointment of a Commander-in-Chief was decided on, 
and since the great success at Vicksburg, and the vic- 
tory at Chattanooga or Missionary Ridge, had pointed 
to General Grant as the most successful if not the most 
talented general, it was resolved by President Lincoln 
to raise him to the rank of lieutenant-general, the then 
highest grade in the American service ;* and whilst 
placing him more particularly in connection with the 
Army of the Potomac, to entrust to his supervision the 
entire control of the campaign. His antecedents 
evinced his soldierly qualities, his persistency of purpose, 
his perseverance in action, and his power of utilising 
the immense machinery over which he had held the 
control. He had shown comparatively little of the 

* General Grant’s appointment as Commander-in- Chief was dated 
March 9, 1864. 
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remarkable strategical genius of Lee, or of the equally 
wonderful tactical energy of Jackson, but his firmness, 
and the manner in which his plans had been cornpre- 
, headed and carried out by his subordinates, proved 
him to be possessed of many of the qualities for high 
command. Little regarded when an officer in the old 
regular army, he had gradually profited by the lessons 
of war, and, taught by the results of his own campaigns, 
was fully imbued with the idea that the continued 
pressure of overwhelming numbers must in the end 
terminate the contest by the exhaustion and consequent 
destruction of the inferior army. 

The array of force under his command has seldom 
been equalled : 662,845 men was the available military 
strength of the Federal States on the 1st May, 1864,'* 


* The aggregate available force present for duty, May 1st 1864, 


was distributed in the different commands as 


follows : — 


Department of .Washington . 


. 4-2,1.24 

Army of the Potomac . . .. 


. 120,380 

Department of Virginia and North Carolina . 

. 59,139 

Department of tho South 


. 18,165 

Department of the Gulf 


. 61-866 

Department of Arkansas 


. 23,666 

Department of the Tennesseo 


. 74,174 

Department of the Missouri 


. 15,770 

Department of the North Wost . 


5,295 

Department of Kansas 


4,798 

Head-quarters of the Military \ 
Division of the Mississippi/ 


476 

Department of the Cumberland . 


. 119,848 

Department of tho Ohio 


. 35,416 

Northern Department . 


9,546 

Department of Western Va . 


. 30,7S2 

Department of the East 


2.82S 

Department of the Susquehanna . 


2,970 

Middle department 


5,627 

Oth Army corps .... 


. 20,780 

Department of Now Mexico 


3,454 

Department of the Pacific . 


5,141 


662,345 

Jtoport of tlie Secretary of War, Washington, Nov. 22nd, 18G5. 
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and in all that contributes to the efficiency of modern 
armies, this immense body was furnished on a scale 
unknown in previous wars, and which resulted from a 
combination of the recently developed powers of science 
with the marvellous energy of the American character. 
To utilise this power was the task of the newly ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, and it may be well from 
his own words to gather the ideas of the man to whose 
guidance the subsequent campaigns of the war were to 
be entrusted, and to whose keeping the fortune of the 
American Eepublic was to be confided. He thus, in 
his report dated July 22nd, 1865, set forth the motives 
which induced the plans for the campaign of 1864. 

‘From an early period in the rebellion, I had been 
impressed with the idea that active and continuous 
operations of all the troops that could be brought into 
the field, regardless of season and weather, were neces- 
sary to a speedy termination of the war. The resources 
of the enemy, and his numerical strength, were far in- 
ferior to ours : but as an offset to this, we had a vast 
territory, with a population hostile to the government, 
to garrison, and long lines of river and railroad com- 
munications to protect, to enable us to supply the 
operating armies. 

4 The armies in the East and W est acted independently 
and without concert, like a balky team, no two ever 
pulling together, enabling the enemy to use to great 
advantage his interior lines of communication for trans- 
porting troops from East to West, reinforcing the army 
most vigorously pressed, and to furlough large numbers, 
during seasons of inactivity on our part, to go to their 
homes and do the work of producing for the support 
of their armies. It was a question whether our numeri- 
cal strength and resources were not more than balanced 
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by these disadvantages, and by tbe enemy’s superior 
position. 

‘ From the first, I was firm in tbe conviction that no 
peace could be had which would be stable and con- 
ducive to the happiness of the people, both North and 
South, until the military power of the rebellion was 
completely broken. 

C I therefore determined, first, to use the greatest 
number of troops practicable against the armed force 
of the enemy, preventing him from using the same 
force at different seasons against first one and then 
another of our armies, and the possibility of repose 
for refitting and producing necessary supplies for carry- 
ing on resistance. Second, to hammer continuously 
against the armed force of the enemy and his resources, 
until by mere attrition, if in no Other way, there should 
be nothing left to him but an equal submission with 
the loyal section of our common country to the con- 
stitution and laws of our land. 

* These views have been kept constantly in mind, and 
orders given and campaigns made to carry them out. 
Whether they might have been better in conception and 
execution is for the people, who mourn the loss of friends 
fallen, and who have to pay the pecuniary cost, to say.’ 

These were the ideas of the Commander-in-Chief. 
There was little of brilliancy in their conception ; but, 
at the same time, they pointed to a decisive, although 
bloody road, towards the termination of the war, if 
only the Northern nation were prepared, after so long 
a period of strife, to further sacrifices of men and 
money on a scale hitherto unprecedented. 

During the summer and autumn of the year 1864 , 
two great campaigns were to be carried on simulta- 
neously, the one in Virginia, the other in Georgia ; 
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and, although each was to include within its wide 
extent the movements of several armies, yet the concen- 
trated purpose and well-arranged combinations of the 
whole scheme permit of an easy classification of the 
several events, with the relative importance of each to 
the other. To break the military power of the Con- 
federacy, i.e., to overwhelm and defeat the forces of 
Lee and Johnston, was the first object, to which the 
capture of Bichmond and Atlanta was secondary, but 
relatively of the greatest consequence, as destroying the 
base of supplies for each of these armies. For it must 
be understood that in modern warfare, dependent in so 
great a measure for success and even for continuance 
on the productions of machinery, large cities concentrat- 
ing the labour and the resources of surrounding districts, 
and utilising the raw material by means of manufacture, 
form the natural depdts of armies, and consequently 
become the objective points of the enemy. Unless 
under most exceptional circumstances, guerilla war- 
fare waged in mountains and among thinly-populated 
districts cannot long resist the efforts of armies holding 
the fertile plains and the important cities. Consequently 
the possession of the great cities of the Confederacy 
was requisite to crush the military power of the govern- 
ment; and with this intent Sherman, who had suc- 
ceeded Grant as Commander-in-Chief of the three armi es 
of the Cumberland, Tennessee, and Ohio, was to move- 
against Atlanta ; whilst Grant, with the Army of the 
Potomac and the James, was to march against Bich- 
mond, the other minor armies co-operating, from their 
several departments, in the great campaign. 

But, before passing to the events in Virginia, it will 
be well clearly to understand the position of each, of 
the several armies. Commencing with the forces in 
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Virginia : General Meade commanded the Army of the 
Potomac, of 120,380 men, supported by the 9th corps, 
of 20,780, under Burnside,* and with a reserve of 
47,751, stationed in and around Washington, to which 
may be added, as a further resource in case of need, 
a force of 5,798, occupying the department of Eastern 
Virginia and the Susquehanna. Co-operating directly 
with this army was that of the dames, under General 
Butler, comprising a force of 59,139, formed of his 
own original command, with the addition of 10,000 
men under Gillmore, from South Carolina, and General 
W. F. Smith’s division from Tennessee ; whilst acting in 
immediate conjunction with it, i.e., Army of the Poto- 
mac, were the troops under General Sigel, watching the 
Shenandoah Valley and the approaches to Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and numbering 30,782 men. Thus 
the total force brought to bear against Bichmond and 
the armies that defended it was 284,630 men, or, ex- 
cluding the troops in the Susquehanna, 278, 832. f Of 
this number, the Army of the Potomac, and the 9th 
corps, under Burnside (upwards of 140,000), were 
actually disposable for an immediate advance against 
General Lee, who, with the astoundingly small number 
of 52,626 men of all arms, alone interposed a barrier 
between Grant and Bichmond. The disparity of num- 

* Removed from Eastern Tennessee. 

f This force comprises only the men available for duty, as to 
arrive at the number 662,345, of which the details have been already 
given, the secretary of war deducts the following items : — 

On detached service in the several military departments 109,348 


In field hospitals, or unfit for duty .... 41,266 

In general hospitals, or on sick leave at home . . 75,978 

Absent on furlough, or as prisoners of war . . , 66,299 

Absent without leave 15 483 


Th esc items, added to the 662,345, make'the grand aggregate 
of all tliii forces of the Northern States, in May 1864 970,719 
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bers can. scarcely be credited, unless the almost similar 
disparity in the previous campaigns of Antietam and 
Chancellors ville be remembered, and the fact taken into 
consideration that to the original disproportion between 
the population of the Northern and Southern States, 
must be added the vast immigration of able-bodied 
men from Europe, which had allowed the North to 
supply her forces from exterior sources, at a time when 
the advance of the armies in the West had deprived 
her antagonist of much of her recruiting ground, and 
had extracted from her armies many men who, willing 
to fight for the defence of their States, were averse to 
leaving their families to the mercy of the enemy, whilst 
they waged war far from their own borders for the 
welfare of the Confederacy.* 

To this force of less than 53,000, forming the army 
proper of Virginia, must be added the garrison of 
Richmond, under General Ranson, numbering about 
5,000 ; the troops under Pickett and Hoke in North 
Carolina, about 10,000; the garrison of Wilmington, and 
the force guarding the Richmond rail, under General 
Whiting, of about 7,000 ; detachments from the garrison 
of Charleston of 3,000, and the forces scattered along 
the frontiers of Western Virginia and the head of the 
Shenandoah Valley, numbering also about 3,000, making 
a total of 81,000 to resist the march of upwards of 

* The numerical strength of General Lee’s army has been taken 
partly from a letter of General Early, partly from conversation with 
officers employed on the staff of that army, and partly from General 
Lee’s own statement, made in the presence of an English officer, which 
is to be found in Major Smyth’s (R.A.) interesting account of the 
final attack on Richmond, published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Artillery Association, September 1865. — Swinton, in his valuable His- 
tory of the Army of the Potomac , states that he has derived the above 
mentioned number from the muster rolls of General Lee’s army. 
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284,000, under Meade, Burnside, Butler, and Sigel, 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief in person.* 

In the West the numerical strength was more equally 
balanced. The actual numbers in the field fit for 
service were on the side of the Federals 22 9, 438, f 
but more than half of this immense force was requisite 
to protect the long lines of communication stretching 
from Chattanooga and Knoxville to Nashville, and 
thence to the Ohio Biver, to hold forcible possession 
of the country conquered but not tranquilliser!, and to 
garrison the several stations on the Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Cumberland Bivers. Thus General Sherman 
could only bring into the field for offensive operations 
98,797 men, to which General Johnston was able to 
oppose about 50,000, or, including the cavalry under 
Forrest, about 58,000. 

In the month of May, if possible on the 1st, the 
campaign was to commence; the Federal armies of 
Virginia were to move on Bichmond, % the Army of the 

* These numbers have been estimated from various published 
documents, and from conversations held with several Southern generals 
and other officers. 

f Vide extract from Secretary of War’s Report. 

X The author has compiled from various sources the following 
estimate of the Confederate forces in the month of May 1864 : — 


Army of Virginia 53,000 

Garrison of Richmond . . . . . . 5,000 

Ho. of Petersburg, Wilmington, and in North Carolina 20,000 

Guarding tlio Shenandoah Valloy under Breckenridge 3,000 

Garrison of Charleston and Savannah .... 9,000 

Mobile 6,000 

Under Polk 2,000 

Johnston 50,000 

Forrest 8,000 

On frontiers of Eastern Tennessee and Western Virginia 4,000 

Guarding prisoners andemployed in other duties in interior 12,000 
Trans-Mississippi forces under Kirby Smith . . 50,000 

Total 222,000 
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West on Atlanta. To the former, the dense thickets of 
the Wilderness, the swamps of the Chickahominy, and 
the well-known approaches to the Confederate capital, 
were to offer fresh battle fields, and furnish graves for 
troops, which, although retaining the name of the 
Army of the Potomac, embraced within their ranks but 
few of those who had followed McClellan to Fairoaks, 
Burnside to Fredericksburg, and Hooker to Chan- 
cellorsville. To the Army of the West there awaited a 
constant succession of engagements before the last 
ridge of hills should be crossed, and the fertile plains 
of Georgia should afford a more easy, but still hardly to 
be contested, road to the city of Atlanta. 

With the first of these armies we have now to deal, 
and extending through the month of May, to narrate 
a series of battles and a continuance of slaughter 
seldom equalled in modern times, and which developed 
a strategy which few generals have dared to practise, 
fewer still to acknowledge. General Grant was deter- 
mined to wear out and crush by weight of numbers the 
enemy, whose qualities, both in regard to the talents 
of the general, and the courage of the men, he not only 
appreciated but had the magnanimity to acknowledge. 
He recognised the cost which must be paid for such 
a work, but, disregarding the slaughter awaiting his own 
troops, was satisfied if, by repeated blows and almost 
inexhaustible resources, he might finally destroy, if he 
could not conquer, the indomitable defenders of Eicli- 
mond. 

The Federal Army of the Potomac had been reor- 
ganised, and in place of five was formed into three 
corps, commanded by Hancock, Sedgwick, and Warren ; 
the whole under General Meade. By the middle of 
April the sutlers, civilians, extra baggage, and all things 
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tending to encumber the line of march had been sent 
to the rear, and on the 4th May the movement com- 
menced. General Lee, with 42,000 infantry, and 
about 10,000 cavalry, was in the meanwhile encamped 
on the south side of the Rapidan ; * the two corps of 
Ewell and A. P. Hill guarded the river for a distance 
of nearly twenty miles, whilst Longstreet’s corps, re- 
cently brought from Eastern Tennessee, and still suf- 
fering from the terrible hardships of that winter cam- 
paign, was stationed thirteen miles to the rear, in and 
around Gordonsville. 

It will be needless to repeat the description of a 
country whose features, after the many campaigns of 
the two previous years, must be sufficiently well under- 
stood, and it will be enough to say that General Lee’s 
army was performing the double duty of protecting 
the approaches to Richmond, and of guarding the im- 
portant railway from that city through Gordonsville to 
Lynchburg, f Thus, although not on the direct road 
from Washington to Richmond, which, passing to the 
right of the army, traversed the barren country and 
tangled forests of the Wilderness, the scene of the 
former defeat of General Hooker, Lee was able, by a 
line of march shorter than could be adopted by Grant, to 
concentrate his forces to intercept the invader, should he 
endeavour to sever the communication with Richmond, 
and whilst still retaining his hold of the main line of rail- 
way, to send help to the Shenandoah, or detachments to 

* General Lee’s army was composed of three corps, viz. Longstreet’s, 
Ewell’s, and A. P. Hill’s : — Longstreet’s corps, of two divisions, 
McLaws and Field; Ewell’s of three, Johnson, Bodes and Early; A. 
P. Hill’s of three, Heth, Wilcox, and Anderson. The cavalry, under 
J. E. B. Stuart, was in three weak divisions. 

t Vide Map II., commencement of volume, also Map, p. 240, vol. 
ii.; for the summer and autumn campaign in Ya. 
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assist the garrison of Bichmond against the threatening 
Army of the James. 

Never were the advantages of interior lines or of 
genius to see and apply them more needed. Simulta- 
neously with the march of the grand army, Butler was 
to operate on the James, Sigel in the Shenandoah Yalley ; 
and it may well be asked where were the forces to be 
found to meet these three converging columns P That 
they were met, that for nearly a year their advance 
was checked and the plans of their leaders defeated, 
will ever be a proof of the supreme talent of Lee, the 
executive skill of his generals, and the courage of his 
troops. 

On the 4th May, the grand Army of the Potomac, 
in three corps, crossed the Bapidan, Warren with the 
5th, and Sedgwick with the 6th, at Germania Lord, 
and Hancock with the 2nd at Ely’s Ford, a short dis- 
tance above the junction of the Bapidan and Bappa- 
hannock rivers, whilst Burnside, with the 9th corps at 
Warrenton, protected the line of communication with 
Washington until a second base of operations at Aequia 
Creek could be established. Covered by cavalry who 
explored the roads towards Chancellorsville, the passage 
of the Bapidan was effected with little resistance from 
the Confederate pickets, and the troops became in- 
volved among the tangled forests of the Wilderness. 
On the night of the 4th May, the 2nd and 5th corps 
bivouacked on the Fredericksburg turnpike, the former 
at Chancellorsville, the latter at Wilderness Tavern, 
whilst the 6th corps remained near Germania Ford on 
the road leading to Chancellorsville. 

On the same day, General Lee, perceiving the object 
of his opponent’s strategy, and unwilling to run the 
risk of losing his communication with Bichmond, put 
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his army in motion, directing Ewell and Hill to march 
towards the wilderness by the , two roads named the 
Plank road and the turnpike, which, running almost pa- 
rallel with each other, connect Orange Court-house with 
Fredericksburg, at the same time that he ordered Long- 
street to march in the same direction from his quarters 
round Gordonsville. Lest, however, his opponent’s 
movements should be merely a feint to draw him away 
from the Upper Rapidan, General Lee jealously watched, 
with the rear divisions of Ewell’s and Hill’s corps, the 
fords of the river, which, as the army marched, protected 
its left flank. Thus, on the night of the 4th, Ewell’s 
corps bivouacked between Wilderness Pun and Locust 
Grove, Hill with two divisions on the Plank road, about 
three miles to the east, his 3rd division watching the 
fords, and Longstreet in reserve between Gordonsville 
and White Plains. On the following day, the first of 
the great battles of the Wilderness commenced. 

Soon after dawn Hill and Ewell began their march, 
separated from each other by- about three miles; and 
at 6 a.m. Johnson’s skirmishers (his being the leading 
division of Ewell’s corps) encountered and drove in the 
advance of Griffin’s division of the 5th (General Warren’s) 
corps. This was near the small stream of Wilderness 
Run, where a hill rising above the thick woods offered 
a strong position. Johnson, having gained this hill, 
drew up his division in order of battle ; he placed 
J ones’s brigade on the turnpike, Stuart’s and Stafford’s 
on his left, and Walker, commanding the old Stonewall 
brigade, with his left thrown back to guard the flank.* 
Scarcely were these dispositions made, when Griffin 

* See the Battle of die Wilderness, from the London Herald, re- 
published in Pollard’s Third Year of the War . Also the American 
JCncyclopaxlia, for 1861. 
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boldly advanced down the road, bringing with him two 
pieces of artillery by the only track open for that arm. 
Jones’s men received him with a heavy fire, but, evincing 
high courage, the Federals pressed on, overwhelmed 
and drove back their opponents, and, as General Jones 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of fugitives, shot him 
down by the roadside. Then, however, Stuart closing 
to the right took the victorious troops in flank, and 
routed them with the loss of their two guns ; whilst 
Eodes’s division, having heard the firing, formed up 
rapidly on the right of Johnson, Gordon’s Georgians 
especially distinguishing themselves as they swept back 
in disorder the defeated Federals. But only one of 
Warren’s divisions had been engaged, and he now 
hastened up Wadsworth and Bobinson,* whilst Sedg- 
wick, with the 6th corps, commenced to press heavily 
against the left of the Confederate line, now reinforced 
by Early’s division. Then Stafford’s and Hay’s Louisia- 
nians, fighting side by side with Pegram’s Virginians, 
the two extremes of the Confederacy vieing with each 
other in desperate courage, achieved worthy renown, 
although with the loss of Stafford, who fell far from his 
home on the banks of the Mississippi. But not alone 
on Ewell’s corps was the honour of fighting in the first 
battle of the Wilderness to fall ; Hill had come up on 
his right by the Plank road, and had formed line of 
battle across it near the intersection with the road from 

* In alluding to the battle of the Sth, Swinton ( History of the 
Army of the Potomac) thus accounts for a portion only of the Federal 
army being brought into action 

‘ Neither of these commanders (Generals Grant and Meade), how- 
ever, believed that aught but a small force was in front of Warren to 
mask the Confederate retreat, as it was not deemed possible that Lee, 
after his defensive line had been turned, could have acted with such 
boldness as to launch forward his army in an offensive sally.’ 
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Germania Ford, Wilcox being on the left, and Heth on the 
right, Anderson still remaining in rear to guard the fords. 
He thus threatened to separate Warren’s corps from 
Hancock’s, or the centre from the right of the Federal 
army. This brought against his right the -whole force 
of Hancock’s corps, and at S p.m. the musketry fire 
was incessant, especially where Heth held his ground 
with difficulty against the infantry of the 5th corps, 
under Birney, Barlow, Gibbons, and Mott. Of the 
artillery little use could be made, owing to the density 
of the wood and undergrowth ; but the deadly rifle 
inflicted terrible destruction on the more numerous 
Federals, whilst the comparatively small numbers of their 
opponents, concealed among the forest, suffered far less 
loss. Along a front of six miles, during the whole clay, 
the strife continued, the Confederates firmly holding 
their ground, and under the eye of their Commander- 
in-Chief doing deeds worthy of the Army of Antietam, 
of Chancellorsville, and of Gettysburg. 

Shortly before Hill had become seriously engaged, 
General Lee was exposed to great risk. A few 7 of the 
enemy’s riflemen had pressed forward between bis right 
and left wing, between Hill and Ewell, and as Lee, 
seated on the ground, was giving orders to General 
Hill with reference to the action, they advanced within 
easy range of where he was ; but, not knowing the prize 
so nearly in their grasp, and seeing only their own 
danger, they withdrew without firing. 

Towards evening, Ileth’s division showed signs of 
exhaustion, and Wilcox came to his assistance, sustain- 
ing the battle until darkness had closed in. But on the 
Confederates’ left, night brought little relief to either 
side : Sedgwick had been reinforced by portions of 
Burnside’s corps, and. after nightfall made an attack 
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against that portion of the line which Pegram guarded 
with the Virginians. The Confederate skirmishers were 
driven in, but the reserves stood firm, and behind 
hastily constructed breastworks, inflicted severe injury 
on the assailing column, repulsing it, although them- 
selves suffering in the loss of their gallant commander, 
who fell severely wounded. 

Thus the two corps of Lee’s army had fallen valiantly 
on the right flank of the Army of the Potomac, forcing 
it to fight for very life, and preventing its further 
advance in the direction of Bickmond. The loss on 
both sides had been considerable. Of the Confederates, 
Ileth’s division had suffered very severely, and during 
the night was withdrawn from the front, its place 
being taken by Wilcox’s. Orders were also sent to 
Longstreet to hasten rapidly onwards to the succour 
of Hill’s corps ; and that officer, responding to the 
call, put his troops in motion at 2 A.M., and whilst 
Wilcox, seeing and hearing — for the armies were very 
near to each other — the preparations for the assault, was 
forming an abattis in front of his thin line, McLaws 
and Field were marching forward through the night, 
and Anderson, now relieved from the duty of guarding 
the fords, by the certainty that the whole of the Fede- 
ral army was across the Bapidan, was bringing up his 
division to take part in the morrow’s battle. 

The first gleams of light ushered in the combat. On 
the Federal side Sedgwick fought on the right, endea- 
vouring to keep open communication with Germania 
Ford, Warren in the centre, and Hancock on the left, 
Burnside’s corps having been posted as a reserve ready 
to reinforce any portion of the line that might require as- 
sistance. With varying success, through the morning of 
the 6th May, the battle continued on the centre and right 
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of the Federal line. Each side had thrown up earth- 
works and formed abattis , and the defence and attack 
of the entrenchments evinced equal stubbornness in 
assailants and assailed. The Confederates had gained 
a slight advantage, when detachments from Burnside s 
corps increased the already preponderating numbers of 
their opponents, and re-established the Federal line 
forced back for a short distance. But it was on the left 
Hank of the Federals, on the right of the Confederates, 
that the crisis of the battle was twice to occur. There 
Hancock had attacked with terrible vigour; there in 
confusion had Wilcox’s and Heth’s divisions been driven 
back; * there was Lee for once almost roused from his 
noble serenity, watching the confused mob hurrying in 
rout along the Plank road, and listening to the reports 
of the almost despairing generals. But at this awful 
crisis, Longstreet ..appeared, at the head of McLaws’s 
division, those veteran soldiers who had followed him 
through the campaigns of the East and the West, and 
on whom no scene, however terrible, could produce 
evil effect. Kershaw, in immediate command, drew up 
in line on either side the road ; the crowd passed on, 
and the pursuing Federals, headed by General Wads- 
worth, approached the noble old division. Firmly it 
withstood the shock, and, unused to passive resistance, 
advanced on the enemy until the assailed became the 
assailants. The Federals were driven back, the brave 
Wadsworth fell, and only the presence of the reserves 
prevented further disaster. 

Thus the left centre of the Federal line was almost 

* According to Swinton, Hancock’s attack ‘would have been even 
more formidable if lie had not kept a portion of the troops under his 
command in reserve, to resist the expected advance of Longstreet 
against his left flank. 
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broken, when Grant ordered the larger portion of 
Burnside’s corps into the gap between Hancock and 
Warren, and had hardly completed the movement be- 
fore Lee’s great attack burst on him. That attack was 
intended to have been final, but as at Chancellorsville 
the death of Jackson had -paralysed the efforts of his 
corps, so did a similar disaster check in their career 
of victory the troops commanded by Lee’s other great 
lieutenant. 

The movement against the Federal right had been 
a feint to enable Longstreet to concentrate his own two 
divisions, and that of Anderson, with which to make 
the important attack of the day. All had gone well ; 
Kershaw had played his part grandly, and had restored 
the fortunes of the Confederates, imperilled by the re- 
pulse of Hill’s corps. The troops, inspired by success, 
and headed by Longstreet in person, felt the opportunity, 
and burned to seize it. Hot long had they to wait. 
With his staff, accompanied by General Jenkins, Long* 
street rode rapidly forward to reconnoitre the Plank 
road previous to leading on his men. He was in front of 
the line, when from the woods on the flank a volley was 
heard, and Longstreet and Jenkins were seen to fall 
from their horses. The latter was killed, the former 
dangerously, it was feared mortally, wounded, and alas ! 
the wounds were inflicted, not by the bullets of the 
enemy, but by those of the very men whom he was about 
to lead to victory. In the confusion of battle, and among 
the thick trees, he and liis staff had been mistaken for 
Federal fugitives ; the fatal volley had been fired, and 
the man on whom the impetus of the attack depended, 
fell desperately wounded, and was carried to the rear 
through the sorrowing ranks of those who had fol- 
lowed him in so many campaigns, and who were to 
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all appearances about to signalise their return to Vir- 
ginia by a brilliant success. For an hour the wounded 
general lay unconscious, when awakening from his 
swoon, lie exclaimed: ‘In another half-hour, but 
for my wound, there would not have been a Yankee 
regiment standing and unbroken on the south of the 
Bapidan.* ** 

Then Lee thinking that the crisis of the day had ar- 
rived, and knowing that his last reserves were in action, 
prepared to place himself in person, at the head of 
Gregg’s Texans to lead forward the final attack. But, 
horrified at the danger to which their beloved general 
was about to expose himself, officers and men expostu- 
lated, the latter even refusing to move until he had 
consented to forego his purpose. Yielding to their 
remonstrances, General Lee retired, and the line ad- 
vanced through the forest on either side of the Plank 
road.f McLaws’s, Field’s, and Anderson’s divisions, 
with the shattered remains of Heth’s and Wilcox’s, were 
now engaged on the right; between them and Ewell’s 
corps was a gap caused by the removal of Wilcox on 
the previous day; and then Bodes, Johnson, and Early 
continued the line. On the Federal side, the whole 
Army of the Potomac, reinforced by Burnside, had been 
brought into action, and backwards and forwards, 

* See an interesting letter from tlie special correspondent at Rich- 
mond, in the Times of June 14, 1864. 

f During the remainder of the day Longstreet’s corps was com- 
manded by Field, afterwards by Anderson. 

General Field had formerly served in the U. S. regular army. 
"When the war broke out, he commanded the 48th Yirginia cavalry. 
He was badly wounded at the second battle of Manassas, and conse- 
quently was forced to withdraw from active service for some time, 
lie joined Longstreet as brigadier-general, in Eastern Tennessee, and 
remained with his corps during the remainder of the war. 
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surging among the woods and thickets, the conflict 
raged with varying success. 

The attack which Longstreet was to have headed was 
only partially successful. Pressing between the right 
of Hancock and the left of Warren, his men encoun- 
tered the flank divisions of both these corps and Steven- 
son’s division of the 9 th corps, which was driven back 
with great loss;* but Hancock in turn brought forward 
his left, and taking the Confederates in flank, regained 
his former line, which he held until night terminated 
the contest on the Confederate right and the Federal 
left. 

On the other flank, after the varying events of the 
day, as the sun was setting, Ewell permitted Gordon, 
with his Georgian brigade, supported by Johnson’s North 
Carolinians and Pegram’s Virginians, to endeavour by a 
rapid movement to overlap and crush the Federal right 
wing. Eapidly, for but an hour of daylight remained, 
they marched through the thick undergrowth, and 
falling furiously on Seymour’s and Shaler’s brigades of 
Sedgwick’s corps, who were occupied in entrenching, 
drove them back in headlong rout, capturing the two 
generals and many prisoners. But Sedgwick and 
Wright succeeded in forming line with the remainder 
of the corps, about a mile and a half in rear, and the 
now intense darkness put an end to the contest, and 
prevented a misfortune which seemed to threaten 
serious consequences to the right wing of the Federal 
army. 

During the whole day, Grant and Meade had been 

* Swinton ( History of the Array of the Potomac ) attributes tbe 
success of the Confederates in this portion of the line to an accidental 
fire which burst out in the wood, and which drove the Federalsfrom 
the line of breastworks they had erected. 
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in rear of the centre, not actually present in the battle, 
but calmly occupied in directing the movements of their 
large army and in sending reinforcements to such por- 
tions as were badly pressed. Twice had affairs ap- 
peared critical ; once when Longstreet’s men forced their 
way between Hancock and Warren, and again when 
Gordon fell on Sedgwick’s corps. As on the preceding 
clay, and for similar reasons, artillery had been little 
used ; the work was done at close range, with the rifle, 
and the inferior force held its own with a loss much 
less than that which it inflicted on the more densely 
packed masses of the .enemy.* The first reserves of both 
armies had been engaged; Longstreet, on the Confe- 
derate right, had borne the brunt of the fighting during 
the afternoon, whilst Burnside, having left the greater 
number of the black regiments to guard the communi- 
cation with Washington, had, by a march which elicited 
the commendation of General Grant, brought the re- 
mainder of his corps into action on the morning of the 
day. Generals on both sides had fallen : the Confederacy 
had to mourn the loss of Jones, Stafford and Jenkins 
killed, and of Longstreet and Pegram severely wounded ; 
whilst on the side of the North, Hayes and Wadsworth 
had fallen (the latter a man of note in the political 
world), Generals Getty, and Webb (distinguished for 
his gallantry during the many campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac) lay dangerously wounded, and Seymour 
and Shaler were prisoners. 

The second day’s battle of the Wilderness was now 

* In the annual Encyclopaedia for 1866, the Federal loss is esti- 
mated at 15,000. In the Confederate account of the London Herald, 
the loss of Lee’s army is put at 6,000 during the two days. Swin ■ 
ton, however, who seems to have had access to good information, 
places it at 8,000. . 
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finished, and tlie third day commenced. General 
Grant had failed in his effort to turn Lee’s right, and 
from his base on the Bappahannoek to accomplish the 
proposed movement on Bichmond. His own right had 
been turned, and his communications with Washington 
by means of Germania Lord, and Bappahannoek 
station, seriously endangered., Therefore he decided on 
changing his base of supplies, and so having established 
hospitals and depots at Fredericksburg, he gave up 
Germania Ford, contenting himself with holding Ely’s 
Ford, United States Ford, and Bank’s Ford; and still per- 
sisting in his former strategy, pushed forward his army 
towards Spottsyl vania Court-house, and the Bichmond 
and Fredericksburg rail. His magnificently organised 
transport service did not fail him ; Colonel Ingalls, the 
distinguished quartermaster-general of the Army of the 
Potomac, gave the requisite orders, and Acquia Creek 
and Fredericksburg became the new base. 

General Lee, on the morning of the 8th, withdrew 
from the slightly advanced position he had gained on 
the previous day, occupying lines somewhat in rear, 
which he had entrenched with the materials that 
were at hand. He knew the advantage which a 
defensive attitude gave to an army occupying a country 
similar to that presented by the Wilderness, especially 
when that army was far less numerous than the 
attacking force, and when no reinforcements, such as 
might be brought into the field by his opponent, could be 
furnished from the already overtaxed country in his rear. 
Once during that morning did the Commander-in-Chief 
find time to visit his trusted lieutenant, lying severely, 
or, as it was then feared, mortally wounded, only a few 
miles distant from where General Jackson had breathed 
his last, one year previously. What lie felt as he left 
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that house, no one may venture to say ; but tlie tears 
which fell from his eyes bore witness to the grief with 
which lie saw one after another of his noble companions 
in arms pass from his side, leaving him still to bear the 
brunt of the battle, and with diminished forces and 
younger generals to withstand the constantly recurring 
and still augmenting waves of invasion which threatened 
the State for which he bore so deep an affection, and 
the cause he had adopted as his own. There was, 
however, little time to lament the fallen ; the battle w r as 
to be renewed, and the devoted energy of every man 
in that small army, which alone barred the road to 
Bichmond, was required to resist the checked but not 
defeated enemy in his onward course. 

The 8th of May opened with heavy skirmishing, and 
later in the day, Stuart, who had been watching the 
right flank of the Confederate army, and holding in 
check Gregg performing a similar duty on Grant’s left, 
sent word that a flank movement of the whole of the 
enemy’s force was in progress, and that Spottsylvania 
Court-house, important as being on the intersection of 
several roads, appeared to be the point aimed at. 
Thither Lee, late on Saturday evening, after night had 
closed, directed Anderson, now commanding Longstreet’s 
corps, to march, whilst, at the distance of a few miles, 
Warren, with the 5th corps of Grant’s army, was hurry- 
ing forward through the darkness with the same object 
ni view. But the road pursued by Anderson was 
shorter than that taken by Warren, and the former 
hastening on his divisions, led by Kershaw’s men, who 
had already done such good service, arrived first at the 
Court-house, and quickly driving out some cavalry that 
attempted to hold it, prepared to resist the onset of 
the infantry, whose attack was shortly to be expected. 
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Bartlett’s brigade was the first to come up, and being 
pushed forward under the supposition that cavalry- 
alone occupied the position, suffered terribly, one of 
his regiments losing in fifteen minutes three-fourths of 
its number. Other troops from the 5th and 6th 
corps then arrived, and the action continued during the 
day, each side bringing up its supports. At nightfall 
the whole of Lee’s army was in position in front of the 
Court-house, and the scene of battle had shifted from 
the Wilderness to Spottsylvania. Grant had been again 
foiled in his attempt to interpose between Richmond 
and its covering army, and there remained the only 
alternative of endeavouring to obtain by force what 
he had failed to secure by strategy. 

On Monday, the 9th, there was comparative quiet, 
but the 6th corps of the Army of the Potomac lost, 
by the bullet of a rifleman, the general who had com- 
manded it through many campaigns. General Sedg- 
wick, an officer of the old regular army, one who 
had distinguished himself in Mexico, who, through the 
campaigns of McClellan, Pope, Hooker, and Meade had 
successively, as general of brigade, division, and corps, 
won renown on many battle fields, who, older than the 
generality of the commanders of the Federal armies, 
had yet shared in all its hardships, and had shown 
greater vigour than many younger men, who had been 
wounded at Antietam, fell as he was superintending the 
placing of his artillery, shot through the head by a 
bullet from a concealed enemy. His place was taken 
by Wright, and towards dusk the battle recommenced. 

But, notwithstanding the efforts of the Federal gene- 
rals, Lee held his ground, increasing the strength of his 
position by entrenching, and occupying the country 
north of the Po River, his left on Glady Run, his centre 
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embracing Spottsyl vania Court-house, and his right rest- 
ing on Ny River, an insignificant stream. During the 9th 
the Federal cavalry, under Sheridan, were despatched on 
an expedition against Lee’s communications, and on the 
night of the 9th and 10th the 2nd corps crossed the 
Upper Po, preparatory to the grand attack on the fol- 
lowing day. The country, more open than that of the 
Wilderness, admitted of the use of artillery, and a 
furious fire from the Federal batteries heralded in the 
engagement. Then followed a repetition of the incidents 
of the previous battles. The 2nd corps on the right, 
the 5th in the centre, and the 6th on the left, succes- 
sively marched forward to the attack. There was the 
usual fighting in the woods, the usual terrible loss, 
falling more heavily on the assailants than on the 
assailed, and the usual termination, both armies holding 
their relative -positions.* 

The next day, the 11th, was consumed chiefly in skir- 
mishing, and among the Federals in preparations for 
another assault. The first rain since the campaign 
commenced fell on this day, and after nightfall, under 
cover of the storm and darkness, Hancock, with the 2nd 
corps, moved from the right of the Federal line to the 
left, placing himself between Wright and Burnside, as it 
■was intended to direct the principal attack against the 
right and right centre of the Confederate position, in 
place of against the left and left centre attempted on 
the previous day. Thus the Federal line, on the right 
bank of the Po, was formed by Warren’s corps (the 5th) 
on the right, Wright’s (the 6th) in the centre, with 
Hancock’s (the 2nd) and Burnside’s (the 9 th) on the left, 
whilst the Confederates, occupying a convex position, 

* In tliis battle, Heth’s division of A. P. Hill’s corps won the 
especial commendation of General Lee. 
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their centre advanced, held the ground with A. P. Hill 
on the right, Ewell in the centre, and Anderson on 
the left. 

Quietly, before dawn on the 12th, the 2nd corps, des- 
tined for the first assault, took up its position. No artil- 
lery gave notice of the approach of the conflict ; but 
with the intention of concealing the movement of the 
previous night, and the consequent accession of force 
on the Federal right, the march was executed secretly,* 
and the 1st and 3rd divisions forming in line, sup- 
ported by the 2nd and 4th in column, approached 
the Confederate entrenchments. Advancing silently 
but rapidly through the woods, they ascended the 
slope held by Johnson’s division of Ewell’s corps, which 
formed a salient angle in the Confederate line, and with 
a rush as they neared the field works, charged the 
enemy, unprepared: for the assault, and taking him sud- 
denly in front and flanks compelled the surrender of 
Johnson’s division, capturing himself and Brigadier* 
General Stewart. Then Hancock’s men, elated by their 
success, and eager to pursue the flying enemy, pressed 
forward rapidly to storm the second line of rifle-pits, 
at the same time that Burnside on the left, and Warren 
and Wright on the right, covered by a fierce artillery 
fire, advanced their several corps. But the old soldiers 
of the Army of Virginia recovered from the first sur- 
prise, and, too well accustomed to the incidents of war 
to be injured in morale by a repulse, rallied on their 
reserves, and turning on the assailants pressed forward 
to regain the lost position. Hill brought up his corps 

* Swinton states that the direction of Hancock’s march was deter- 
mined only by a line, determined by compass, drawn from Brown’s 
house to a large white house known to be inside the enemy’s lines. 
Such, he adds, was warfare in Virginia. 
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on the right, whilst Ewell held his ground with his re- 
maining two divisions, and Anderson snecessfidly re- 
sisted the onward progress of Wright. Thus passed 
the morning. About noon there was a temporary lull in 
the battle, and Meade, thinking that the flanks of the 
Confederate position appeared less strong than the 
centre, ordered Warren and Burnside to attack whilst 
he sent Wright to the assistance of Hancock. Both 
these attacks failed in producing any impression on the 
Confederate lines, and later in the day two divisions of 
Warren’s corps were sent to reinforce the centre, 
whilst on the other hand Lee, perceiving that the 
great body of the enemy had disappeared from his 
left, directed Anderson to the support of Hill. Then, 
through the afternoon and evening, the battle raged 
with redoubled fury, but not a step of ground could 
the .Federate gain ; Hancock held the rifle-pits he had 
taken in the morning, and drew away some of the guns 
captured, but the greater number, covered by the 
heavy fire of the Confederates, could not he removed, 
whilst every effort to advance on the part of Burnside 
met with repulse. The slaughter had been very great, 
and, concentrated within a small area, presented spec- 
tacles of more than ordinary horror. Night, as usual, 
terminated the struggle, leaving Lee in possession of his 
lines, with the exception of a mile of ground taken by 
Hancock. 

On the following day, General Lee withdrew for a 
short distance, still, however, retaining his hold of the 
Court-house, and presenting a bold front in all parts of 
his line. Facing each other, and constantly, although 
partially, engaged, the two armies remained without 
movement during the six following days, -weary with 
incessant fighting, and impeded from manoeuvring 
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by the rain and consequent deep mud. The terrible 
fatigue of constantly marching and countermarching 
through the swamps and forests by night, and of fighting 
during the day, had told heavily on both, although the 
actual loss was far greater among the Federals than 
the Confederates. Since the 5th May, the former had 
lost in killed, wounded, and missing, nearly 50,000 men, 
whilst the latter were diminished by about 12,000. 

And now whilst the pause which very lassitude neces- 
sitated gives leisure to direct attention from the opera- 
tions of the main armies, it will be well to direct a 
glance on the cotemporary movements of the co-ope- 
rating forces; to follow the fortunes of Sheridan, who, 
whilst Meade, under the direct supervision of the 
Commander-in-Chief, had been battling against Lee at 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, was on detached 
service with his cavalry ; of Butler, who was operating 
against Petersburg ; and of Sigel, who was marching up 
the Shenandoah Valley. The first of these officers, after 
watching the left flank of Meade’s army during the 
battles of the Wilderness, and being engaged in fre- 
quent skirmishes with Stuart, marched with three 
cavalry divisions against General Lee’s lines of com- 
munication, crossing the North and South Anna Livers, 
destroying an important depot of supplies at Hanover 
Junction, and penetrating within the outer entrench- 
ments around Richmond. There his leading brigade 
was met by Stuart, at the head of two Virginia regi- 
ments. An engagement ensued in a narrow road, and 
one of the regiments being thrown into some disorder, 
Stuart rallied it and led forward in person the supports, 
which, charging with vigour, in turn drove back the 
Federal cavalry ; then Stuart, riding to the front to 
secure some dismounted prisoners, calling on them to 
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surrender, and on their resisting discharging at them 
his revolver, received a shot which brought him to the 
ground, happily on the further side of the fence that 
bounded the road. The Federals, recovered from their 
repulse, again advanced, and in turn defeated the Vir- 
ginians, pursuing them and passing the spot where 
Stuart was lying. But among these Virginian regiments 
was the very troop that lie had once commanded ; the 
men knew and loved him, and now, seeing their general 
and former captain actually in the power of the enemy, 
resolved on making one supreme effort to rescue him. 
They charged down the road ; they drove back the 
Federate ; they lifted the general from the ground, and, 
placing him on a horse, carried him to Richmond, 
where many sorrowing friends, and, amongst them, the 
President of the Confederacy, anxiously awaited the 
issue of the wound. It was soon apparent that no hope 
could be entertained. The dying general lingered 
through the day, his mind often clear and vigorous, but 
occasionally wandering to the scenes of his former ex- 
ploits. Towards evening, mortification ensued ; his 
wife, whom he wished once more to see, was unfortu- 
nately absent from Richmond, and so, after making a dis- 
position of a few bequests to his old friends and brother 
officers, he died as he had lived, the type of a good 
patriot, a noble soldier, and a Christian gentleman. 

General Stuart possessed all the genius and instincts 
of a cavalry officer, Iris eye for ground was wonderfully 
accurate, and he had the talent for command equally 
with the fearless dash of the hussar. He admired the 
arme blanche as the true weapon for a horseman, but 
unfortunately, neither time nor means were at hand to 
organise and discipline a force on the model of Eu- 
ropean cavalry; and, during the later conflicts, the 
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improved discipline of the Federals, together with 
their superiority in horses and arms, gave them the 
advantage which belonged, during the earlier periods, 
to Stuart’s horsemen. Their officers had also carried 
to great perfection the system of skirmishing on foot, 
the horses being used mainly for the transport of the 
men, who in the forests of Virginia performed most 
efficiently the duties of infantry riflemen, whilst Stuart 
had always preferred the more dashing warfare of the 
cavalry soldier. 

Few men have been more beloved than General 
Stuart ; his youth, for he was little more than thirty 
when he died, his good looks, his fearless gallantry, his 
daring exploits, and his cheerful, social disposition, 
gained the admiration and affection of all with whom 
he was brought in contact. He was the model of a 
chivalrous cavalry officer, uniting in his character high 
principles with reckless courage. Like most of the dis- 
tinguished leaders in the war, he had formerly served in 
the United States army, and had been employed against 
the Indians. When Virginia seceded, he embraced her 
cause, and the history of the campaigns of Virginia and 
Maryland, from Bull Bun to Spottsylvania, is a record of 
his achievements and a testimony to his fame* General 
Stuart was succeeded in command of the cavalry by 
Wade Hampton, already greatly distinguished, and who 
to the renown of a soldier added the influence due to 
wealth, high position, and a noble character. 

Having accomplished the purposes of the raid, i.e., 
having inflicted considerable damage by tearing up the 
railways and burning the depots of supplies; having 

* A most interesting narrative of General. Stuart’s campaigns, 
written by Colonel von Borcke, of liis personal staff, lias been pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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also drawn away most of the Confederate cavalry which 
threatened Grant’s communications, Sheridan retired 
across the Chickahominy at Meadow bridge, and re- 
crossing at Bottom bridge, opened communication with 
Butler from Turkey Island bend. 

It is now 'time to inquire how that general had 
played his part in the great programme of the advance 
on Eichmond. He had under his orders a considerable 
army, consisting of two corps of infantry, commanded 
by Generals Gillmore. and F. Smith, 1,800 cavalry, and 
a co-operating force of 3,000 of the same arm at Suffolk, 
besides a fleet of gunboats and transports, together with 
five iron-clads. He was thus in a position to operate by 
land or water, and, with head-quarters at Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point, threatened Eichmond either by the 
route formerly pursued by McClellan, or by the James 
Eiver. Thus, whilst the main body of the Confederate 
forces under Lee was holding its ground with great 
difficulty against the Army of the Potomac, General 
Butler menaced, by what was termed in homely lan- 
guage the back door, the capital of the Confederacy. 

On the same day that Grant, or, more properly, 
Meade, crossed the Eapidan, Butler having sent his 
cavalry towards the White House and Cumberland to 
divert the enemy’s attention, shipped his men on board 
the transports, and under convoy of the gunboats and 
ironclads steamed up the James Eiver. He landed a. 
strong detachment, chiefly of negro troops, at Charles 
City Point and City Point to protect the water commu- 
nication, and reaching Bermuda Hundred on the 
James A four miles above the mouth of the Appomattox, 
disembarked and immediately commenced to entrench. 


Called properly Bermuda Hundred Neck. 
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Leaving Butler to fortify himself under the protection 
of his gunboats, it will be well to enter Richmond and 
see what preparations had been made to protect the 
►" city from that direction. The concentration of the 

Pederal forces in the Yorktown peninsula had allowed 
of troops being drawn from Charleston and North 
Carolina. Thus Hoke’s division from North Carolina 
had been conveyed by train to Richmond ; Beauregard 
in person, with about 3,000 infantry, had come up from 
Charleston ; Whiting had brought his division from 
Wilmington; and, under Ransom* and Colquhitt, the 
garrison of Richmond and the troops in the vicinity 
had been collected and formed into two divisions. The 
whole of this force, amounting to about 19,000 men, 
was now under the command of General Beauregard. 

This officer, who, since the campaign in the West of 
1862, had not commanded an army in the field, but 
had been engaged in the difficult and trying duties of 
watching the coast, and especially in protecting Charles- 
ton — who had organised in a masterly manner the 
men and material for the defence of that city, was 
now, at this trying hour for the Confederacy, brought 
to the capital and entrusted with one of the defending 
armies, whilst his successor in command of the Western 
: forces (General Bragg), was also at Richmond, acting 

1 as military adviser and as chief of staff to President 

j Davis, Thus three out of four of the generals of the 

V Confederacy who had exercised supreme commands 

were at and near Richmond. But notwithstanding 
the presence of these leading men, President Davis re- 
tained in his own hands the chief direction of affairs 

* Ransom’s force, of about 5,000, forming tlie garrison of Rich- 
mond, was partially formed of Pickett’s division, that officer being 
absent b y reason of sickness. 
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(Lee merely commanding the Army of Virginia), and 
the combination of civil and military authority with 
winch, he was invested was a type of the double motives 
which actuated the Confederate government in insisting 
on and maintaining to the utmost limit of time the de- 
fence of Kichmond. The plans of the several generals 
were submitted to the President for his approval, and 
he did not shrink from the responsibility of refusing his 
sanction or of altering them when he saw fit to do so. 
Possibly President Davis may, from early experience, 
have been more fitted than many civil governors for the 
exercise of such a power, but he had never had ail op- 
portunity of acquiring aknowledge of military operations 
on a large scale ; and at a time when, with forces far 
inferior to those of the enemy, a great campaign was 
in progress, where the separate and distinct armies were 
yet so near to each other as to be within the compass 
of the command of one man ; and where such a man, 
standing pre-eminently forward, was present at hand, it 
must appear to bystanders strange that the strategical 
movements were controlled by a civilian. 

Thus, when Beauregard seeing that the crisis of the 
war was approaching, knowing well the preponderating 
power of. the enemy, and yet discerning the great 
advantage of the possession of interior lines, advocated 
a plan of rapid concentration and brilliant movements, 
President Davis withheld his consent, and what was 
hoped would have proved a decisive victory terminated 
in only partial success. 

To comprehend this plan, Butler’s operations since 
his arrival at Bermuda Hundred on the Gth of May 
must be followed out and understood. He had landed 
with his infantry, and entrenched himself, whilst his 
cavalry, under Kautz, w r as marching from Suffolk with 
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the intent, by cutting the Weldon rail, of preventing 
the concentration by the enemy of troops from the 
south. On the 7th he pushed forward a strong recon- 
naissance to destroy portions of the Bichmond and 
Petersburg railway, which, unsuccessful in the attempt, 
fell back, and not until the 9th did he advance in any 
force towards Bichmond. Even then his operations 
were slow and feeble. Three divisions of the 10 th 
corps, and two of the 18th, marched from Bermuda 
Hundred, but after skirmishing with the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Petersburg, retired and occupied 
themselves during the 11th in strengthening the de- 
fences of the camp. On the 12th, however, a real 
advance was made, and a sufficient force having been 
left to watch the garrison of Petersburg, the greater 
portion of the infantry and artillery marched' by two 
roads on Bichmond, the cavalry under ICautz, which had 
joined the main army, being detached to the left to sever 
railway communication between Bichmond and Weldon. 

There was skirmishing during the 12tli, and on the 
13th Gillmore obtained possession of the outer line of 
fieldworks, which, extending from Port Darling, or 
Drury’s Bluff, in a south-westerly direction, covered 
the approaches to Bichmond from the south. This 
slight success was not followed up energetically, and 
during the two following days little was effected. 
Valuable time was thus lost, and his opponent, per- 
ceiving the slow and uncertain movements of the 
Federal general, and the opportunity that presented 
itself of a brilliant success, conceived a plan of campaign 
for which, as it involved the co-operation of the Army of 
Virginia, the approval of the President became necessary. 

But there was no time to be lost. Beauregard pur- 
posed to attack Butler before he could perfect his 
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entrenchments, and, cutting him off from the river and 
his base at Bermuda Hundred, to overwhelm and crush 
him. The crisis was imminent. Admiral Lee (Federal), 
with a fleet of ironclads and gunboats, was on the 
James, busily engaged in removing obstructions and 
torpedoes preparatory to an attack on the river defences. 
General Lee’s army had but three days’ provisions, and 
at Richmond there "were supplies for only ten days 
more. Thus the fall of Richmond would be fatal to the 
safety of the Army of 'Virginia ; and yet Butler was but 
a few miles distant, and the force that interposed be- 
tween him and the prize at which he aimed was 
small in number and heterogeneous in composition. The 
troops composing it had been hastily assembled, and 
were imperfectly organised ; many of the regiments and 
brigades were unacquainted with their commanding 
officers, and the staff were unknown to each other ; but 
Beauregard, looking beyond the difficulties that sur- 
rounded him, showed how they might be surmounted, 
and already with keen eye discovered a means of con- 
verting the apparent danger into decisive victory. 

With some difficulty, owing to the advance of Butler, he 
had reached Drury’s Bluff, and from thence, on the night 
of the 15tli May, he despatched an aide-de-camp to Rich- 
mond with the following plan. He proposed that, making 
use of the railway, 15,000 men should be withdrawn 
from the Army of Virginia, and attached temporarily to 
his command: that with this reinforcement he should 
fall on and overwhelm Butler, and then, with his 
victorious army, should cross the James River, and 
coming unexpectedly on Grant’s left flank, whilst Lee 
engaged him in front, should involve that army also in 
an overthrow so complete as to render the continuance 
of the campaign impossible. Possibly, even probably, 
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the withdrawal of the 15,000 men would entail General 
Lee’s retreat to the defences of Eichmond; but this 
would only draw Grant nearer to the James Eiver, and 
shorten Beauregard’s march. 

The aide-de-camp hastened to Eichmond, and sought 
an interview with the President ; but Mr. Davis, over- 
worked and unwell, had retired to rest, and his atten- 
dants refused to awake him. He then went to General 
Bragg’s quarters, and that officer, recognising the emer- 
gency of the case, repaired at once to Drury’s Bluff, 
where General Beauregard was anxiously expecting an 
answer to his despatch. To General Bragg, Beauregard 
expounded his plan, praying him to take the responsi- 
bility of issuing the requisite orders for the march of 
the troops from the Army of Virginia; but Bragg hesi- 
tated, and again was a message sent to the President. 
This was delivered, and Mr. Davis at once galloped to 
Beauregard’s quarters, and listened to the scheme. He 
saw its advantages, and seemed to be about to give his 
assent, but hearing that it might entail General Lee’s 
retreat, if only temporarily, refused to allow of the with- 
drawal of any portion of his army, and ordered Beau- 
regard to attack with the force at present at his disposal. 

Although disappointed at the refusal of the President 
to sanction his plan of action, and recognising the risk 
attendant on attacking a superior force within the 
breastworks of which time had admitted the erection, 
General Beauregard at once set himself to work to per- 
fect the somewhat complicated combinations for the 
ensuing battle. These combinations arose from the 
position of the Confederate forces ; the main army of 
three divisions (Hoke’s, Eansom’s, and Colquhitt’s),* 
under Beauregard in person, held the lines from near 

* Colquhitt’s division was in reality little more than a strong brigade. 
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the James River to the Richmond and Petersburg rail, 
whilst Whiting’s division (of about 4,000 bayonets), 
having advanced three miles from Petersburg and 
Swift Creek, was distant about nine miles from General 
Beauregard, and was destined to act on Butler’s rear, 
when the sound of heavy firing should have warned 
him that he (Butler) was fully occupied in front. 

On the morning of the 16th May, about 4.45 A.M., 
Beauregard commenced the battle * by the advance of 
Ransom’s divisions, his intention being to turn the right 
of the Federal position held by Smith’s corps, and to 
interpose between Butler and Bermuda Hundred, whilst 
Iloke should engage Gillmore on the opposite flank, 
Colquhitt being held in reserve to act when required. 
But, partly owing to unforeseen causes, partly to the 
reasons already mentioned, .which marred the efficiency 
of the Confederate army, the plan miscarried, and the 
success was only partial. A thick log covering the 
woods at daybreak delayed Ransom in making his 
attack. Notwithstanding, he succeeded in driving back 
tbe enemy from his rifle-pits, and in turning his flank ; 
but owing to the fog, and to the heavy loss sustained, 
his division became somewhat scattered and disordered, 
necessitating the presence of the reserve. Colquhitt 
came up, and enabled Ransom to maintain his position ; 
but the enemy, released from present danger on his 
right flank, strengthened his left, and pressed hard on 
Hoke, who with difficulty maintained his ground. Then 
should Ransom have renewed his attack with fresh 
vigour, and Whiting should have created a diversion 
from Petersburg ; but the former did not fulfil the ex- 
pectations of General Beauregard, and the latter, moving 
with hesitation and doubt where rapid and earnest 
* Vide Map, p. 258. 
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action was required, failed to carry out his orders, and 
remained inert, fearful of engaging a superior force in 
a position with which he was unacquainted. 

Noon had already passed, but not until 4 p.m. did 
General Beauregard give up all hope of carrying out 
liis original plan. Then, hearing and learning nothing 
of Whiting, he determined to press the enemy in his 
retreat to his entrenched camp at Bermuda Hundred. 
Hoke was ordered forward, and opened fire on the 
retiring columns from the rising ground west of the 
railway, but heavy rain which commenced to fill 
delayed the re-formation of the Confederate lines dis- 
ordered by the engagement of the morning, and dark- 
ness closing in, caused General Beauregard to counter- 
mand the order for advance, fearing to fall on Butler’s 
strong entrenchments with troops unsuited to act in 
the difficult operations of a night attack. Butler, relieved 
from the pressure of the foe, with the loss of many 
prisoners, and some guns,* retired behind his entrench- 
ments which he completed across the neck of land, and 
which Beauregard, satisfied with having neutralised the 
effect of his army, contented himself with watching from 
an opposing line of works thrown up on the days suc- 
ceeding the battle. 

Thus, whilst Grant was held in check by Lee at Spott- 
syl vania Court-house, Butler, whose slowness of move- 
ment had deprived his operations of the intended character 
of a surprise, was (to quote General Grant’s own words) 

6 as completely shut off from further operations directly 
against Eiehmond as if in a bottle strongly corked.’f 

* General Beauregard claims to have captured 1,400 prisoners. 
Federal accounts state Butler’s total loss to have been 2,500. 

f Vide Lieutenant-General Grant’s report. For the account of 
the battle of Drury’s Bluff, the author is much indebted to certain 
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Nevertheless, the Federal Army of the James, although 
repulsed, had not been defeated, as had been designed 
by General Beauregard in the plan submitted to the 
President, It still remained with morale little injured, 
and if it could not effect the important diversion which 
was its proper task, it was yet able, as will be seen in 
the future record of the campaign, to afford material 
assistance to the Army of the Potomac when such 
assistance was most required. 

The repulse of Butler enabled Beauregard to dispense 
with a large portion of his force, which was despatched 
to strengthen the Army of Virginia, 10,000 men being 
considered sufficient to hold the lines of Bermuda 
Hundred. 

It has now been seen how the second column of 
invasion directed against Richmond received a check. 
Still another remains to be accounted for; and before 
returning to the main armies, the fate of Sigel, advanc- 
ing up the Snenandoah Valley, must be narrated, in- 
volving as it did future important events. To capture 
Staunton, possibly also Lynchburg, and to destroy the 
depots of stores there collected, at the same time to 
sever the communication between Virginia and Ten- 
nessee by seizing on stations on the great line of railway 
running from Richmond through Lynchburg to Knox- 
ville, were the objects for which the converging columns 
from the Shenandoah and Kanawha valleys were put 
in motion. The former, under Sigel, advanced from 
Winchester ; the latter, concentrated at Charleston on 
the Kanawha River (under the command of General 
Crook), was divided into two detachments, under Crook 

memoranda made from General Beauregard’s despatches by Captain 
Hichens, R.E., and also to details given him by General Beauregard 
in conversation with himself. 
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and Averill,* and was directed by mountain roads 
across the great intersecting chain to the valley through 
which ran the Virginia and Tennessee rail. 

To meet these formidable columns, General Breck- 
enridge, who was guarding the passes from Western 
Virginia, rapidly collected such troops as he could lay 
hands on, and marched to Staunton ; whilst Gen. Jen- 
kins, with his cavalry and the local forces of the neigh- 
bourhood, prepared to encounter Crook and Averill. 
The disparity of numbers was very great. Breckenridge 
had with him Imboden’s cavalry and one infantry divi- 
sion (Wharton’s), whilst in the Shenandoah Valley and 
among the adjoining mountains were small bands of 
cavalry, who, under Colonel Gilmor, f were incessantly 
employed in watching the approaches from the Potomac, 
in harassing the Federal forces in the valley, and in 
obstructing the Baltimore and Ohio rail. The total 
number of men under Breckenridge was not more than 
3,500, and with this comparatively insignificant force 
he was called on to defend the important Western com- 
munications of Bichmond from Sigel, who, according to 
Federal accounts, had under his command 15,000 men 
of all arms. 

In the first weeks of May, whilst the great armies 
were engaged in the terrible battles of the Wilderness 
and Spottsyl vania, Sigel commenced his march from 

* Consisting of three brigades, chiefly cavalry. Army operations. 
American Annual Encyclopaedia. 

f Colonel Gilmor was trained under Ashby, and by his gallantry 
and soldierly qualities rose from the rank of private to that of colo- 
nel. He was employed in watching the Shenandoah Yalley, and for 
three years was almost incessantly engaged with the enemy. He 
was wounded five times, and had thirteen horses killed or disabled 
under him. He trained his men to fight principally with the sabre, 
only permitting a small number to cany pistols or carbines. 
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Winchester and Strasburg, moving up the north fork of 
the Shenandoah, whilst Breekenridge, having entered 
Staunton, and deputed to Col. Gilmor the task of ob- 
serving and reporting on the enemy’s movements, 
organised his small army preparatory to an advance. 
He was joined at Staunton by the pupils from the 
military college of Lexington (Virginia), boys whose 
ages averaged between 14 and 17, and who, in course of 
training for service in the Confederate army, were, at the 
crisis of them country’s fate, brought to the front to the 
number of 250 ; mere boys they were in age and in 
appearance, but possessed of the courage of veterans, 
and buoyed up by an enthusiasm which enabled them 
to bear fatigues which might have broken strong men 
down. Reinforced by this small detachment, and 
accurately informed of his adversary’s movements by 
Gilmers scouts, who, hanging on the Hanks of the 
Federal columns, looked down on their camps from 
Massamitten Mountain, Breekenridge marched from 
Staunton, taking the road to Newmarket. 

On the 13th of May the opposing armies met at 
Newmarket. Sigel, having advanced up the left bank 
of the north fork of the Shenandoah, crossed below the 
small town, leaving a strong detachment to guard the 
bridge in his rear, and his advanced guard reached the 
outskirts of Newmarket on one side as that of Brecken- 
ridge entered it from the other. Breekenridge was 
ignorant of the country, but among the friendly in- 
habitants found many sources of information; and 
ascending a house in the town, soon comprehended the 
features of the ground and the position of the enemy. 
He saw Sigel in column of march with his right on the 
river, now unford able, moving through the rich com 
land which bordered the road, whilst he learnt the 
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existence of the bridge by -which he had crossed the 
river. His determination was quickly taken. Directing 
Gilmor with his cavalry to threaten, and, if possible, to 
burn the bridge, he marched with the remainder of his 
force out of Newmarket; but instead of attacking Sigel 
in front, or waiting to be attacked, he proceeded to 
turn his left flank, as if with the purpose of cutting 
him off from the bridge. This unexpected and bold 
movement seems to have alarmed the Federal general, 
who, in place of falling on the inferior force which in 
full view was marching round his flank, attempted a 
counter movement to cover the bridge and his trains. 
Breekenridge saw his opportunity, and rushing furiously 
against the Federal troops, who were in some confusion, 
drove them back with great loss to seek shelter under 
cover of their artillery, posted in a cedar wood. 

Then the boys from Lexington distinguished them- 
selves. They had endured the long march from 
Staunton, had bivouacked the night previous to the 
battle in the rain and mud, and were now called upon 
to attack a battery well supported by a formidable 
force of infantry. Major Ship, their instructor and 
commander, formed them in line and advanced. The 
colour bearer fell, but was replaced by another brave 
boy. Then, under the heavy fire of grape, Ship halted 
the line, ordering bayonets to be fixed, and prepared 
for the final assault. At this time he was struck ; 
but still able to stand, called on his boys to make 
a rush at the battery. Gallantly did they respond, and 
advancing at a run through the deep ground, losing 
their shoes in the mud, they leapt into the battery, killed 
the artillerymen, drove back the infantry supports, 
bayoneted the colonel, who refused to surrender to 
such apparently insignificant foes, and captured the 
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guns, losing in the charge eighty of their number. 
In view of the whole army this gallant action was per- 
formed; and when many a more important battle is for- 
gotten, and when many a general is remembered only 
as a name, the noble conduct of the boys of Lexington 
will still be called to mind, and their exploit narrated 
among the most striking traditions of the 'war. 

The Federate, after the battle, retired towards the 
bridge, which had been protected by a force too large 
to permit of Gilmor’s attacking it with any prospect of 
success, and although followed in the retreat by his in- 
defatigable troopers, w r ho swam the river and the other 
streams which intersected the line of march, fell back 
without further mishap to Strasburg. Six guns, together 
with several stands of arms, were captured, and a large 
amount of property was destroyed to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the victorious enemy. 

Thus did the third column of invasion advancing up 
the Shenandoah Valley receive a decisive check, and 
General Lee was enabled to avail himself of the greater 
portion of Breckenridge’s force to replace the losses of 
the Wilderness, and to meet Grant on the new battle- 
fields around Bichmond. Crook and AveriH had, in the 
meantime, attacked the Virginia and Tennessee railway, 
but meeting with a stubborn resistance from General 
Jenkins, and anticipating an attack in rear from a de- 
tachment of Morgan’s men, advancing from the Tennes- 
see frontier, retired across the mountains, not, however, 
without inflicting some injury to the rail, and causing 
the death of General Jenkins, who was mortally 
wounded in an engagement at Dublin depot. In his 
• death the Confederacy lost one of its most efficient 
cavalry leaders, and one who had long and successfully 
guarded its frontiers on the borders of Western Virginia. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA.* 

It is often necessary to pause, whilst following the 
operations of a great campaign, to discover the con- 
necting links which bind the movements of the several 
armies. Days of slaughter, of which the chief incidents 
differ but slightly, follow each other with such rapidity 
that the mind of the reader grows weary, and, involved 
in a consideration of details, is apt to forget the great 
scheme of the campaign. It is well, therefore, to select 
some date, and to recall the positions of the various 
armies at that particular time, so that the several bearings 
of each on the other may be distinctly comprehended, 
and the object of their movements clearly ascertained. 

Such a date seems to be best furnished- by the third 
week of May. At that time the armies, under Grant 
and Lee, were still in the vicinity of Spottsyl vania 
Court-house; the former, notwithstanding his vastly pre- 
ponderating strength, was awaiting reinforcements from 
Washington, which were to amount, it was said, to 
25,000 men ; the latter, with only his small and over- 
worked army to rely on, was expecting the arrival of 
troops from the Shenandoah, set free by the defeat of 
Sigel, and of help from the army of Beauregard, libe- 

* Vide Map II., commencement of volume. Also Map, p. 258. 
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rated by the repulse of Butler. It must ever remain a 
marvel bow this small force, ill supplied, overworked, 
harassed by continual fighting, and marching by night 
and by day, could hold its ground against the almost 
innumerable host under Grant’s command. That it did 
so, inflicting loss far heavier than it sustained, and 
creating a belief in the mind of the enemy of numbers 
far larger than it contained, has been already shown ; 
and that it continued in its successful resistance will be 
apparent when the change in the Federal general’s plan 
of attack comes to be fully understood. 

By the use of interior lines, but yet without the 
facilities of movement which water communications 
furnished to the enemy, the three converging armies of 
Sigel, Meade, and Butler, with them attendant, but often 
detached, cavalry expeditions, had been met and re- 
pulsed, Two out of these three armies had been 
forced to seek shelter behind fortified lines ; the third 
had been brought to a halt to await reinforcements, 
and the arteries which supplied life to the capital of the 
Confederacy had been preserved. But whilst, after the 
hardships of campaigning, the Federal forces could seek 
and obtain rest and reorganisation, and, secure within 
entrenched lines, could await reinforcements and sup- 
plies, their opponents, whose presence w T as required in 
other battle-fields, were forced to employ this period of 
respite in carrying help to portions of the line where 
the pressure was more heavily felt. 

Thus, after Sigel’s defeat, whilst his troops were 
halting at Strasburg, Breckenridgc, with the majority of 
his force, comprising about 2,500 infantry and artillery, # 

* General Early, in a letter dated Savannah, December 18, 1805, 
and published in the New York Times, thus alludes to the reinforce- 
ments which, shortly after this time, joined General Lee : — 
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was hastening up the valley to join Lee ; and whilst 
Butler, under shelter of the guns of the fleet, and 
behind formidable entrenchments, was repairing the 
damage inflicted by Beauregard, that officer was sending 
to the assistance of the army north of the James such 
troops as could be spared from the task of watching the 
enemy’s lines at Bermuda Hundred. But before these 
reinforcements could reach General Lee, active opera- 
tions had recommenced, and Grant, giving up the plan 
of forcing a way to Richmond through the Confederate 
army, endeavoured to outflank it, and cutting it off 
from its base, to throw it back towards Lynchburg. 

Separating himself from his own base at Fredericks- 
burg, and directing his long baggage-train to march in 
a south-easterly direction, towards Port Royal on the 
Rappahannock, he put his army in motion down the 
left bank of the ISTy River towards Guinea’s station, 
twelve miles south of Fredericksburg, on the Fredericks- 
burg and Richmond railway, with such of the cavalry 
as had not accompanied Sheridan in advance of the 
column. By this means the bridge at Guinea’s station 
was secured, and the army having crossed the Hy River, 
occupied on the 22nd May a position in an open and 
well-cultivated country along the line of the Richmond 
and Fredericksburg railway, between the Ny River and 
the Forth Anna. But General Lee had divined the 
plan ; he had harassed and delayed the march by con- 

1 At Hanover Junction, General Lee was joined by Pickett’s divi- 
sion of Longstreet’s corps, one small brigade of my division of Ewell’s 
corps, which bad been in North Carolina with Hoke, and two small 
brigades, with a battalion of artillery, under Breckenridge. This 
force, under Breckenridge, which General Grant estimates at 15,000, 
and which was subsequently united to mine at Lynchburg, did not 
exceed 2,000 muskets.’ 
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stant skirmishes, approaching in magnitude to engage- 
ments ; * and when his opponent reached the north 
bank of the North Anna River, occupied a position 
covering the Virginia Central railway, prepared to 
contest its passage and to defend the important strate- 
gical position of Hanover Junction. Here he was joined 
by Pickett’s division, by a brigade of Early’s division, 
and by the small division under Breckenridge, making 
in all a rej.nforcem.ent of about 9,000 men. But pre- 
vious to the arrival of these troops on the ground, the 
enemy had attempted, and had partially succeeded, in 
effecting the passage of the river. 

The two wings of the Federal army, the right formed 
of Warren’s corps, the left of Hancock’s, arrived at the 
north bank almost simultaneously, the former at Jericho 
Eord, the latter four miles lower down, at the County 
bridge, near the railway crossing. Warren’s men im- 
mediately plunged into the stream, fording it, although 
breast high, and having formed line of battle on the 
south bank, withstood the attack of Hill’s corps, f tem- 
porarily under Early's command. Hancock, having 

* In one of these engagements, General Tyler, commanding a 
division of foot artillerists recently brought -from Washington, distin- 
guished himself. His men, unused to fighting among woods and 
behind breastworks, exposed themselves gallantly to the enemy’s 
fire, and repulsed an assault made on the flank of the army by Ewell’s 
corps. 

t Swinton relates the following anecdote in connection with this 
exploit of Warren’s corps : — 

* One of Bartlett’s regiments (the 83rd Pennsylvania, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCoy), in marching by the flank, ran plump against | 

Brown’s column (Confederate), which was moving to follow up its 
first advantage against the right. It was one of the critical situations 
which a moment will decide — the decision, in fact, depending on 
gaining the advantage of the first volley. With quick self-possession, 

McCoy wheeled his forward companies into line, and secured the 
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captured a redoubt which defended the bridge, pre- 
vented the enemy from burning it, and on the 24th 
May established himself on the south side of the river. 
Wright’s corps (the 6th) followed Warren, and Burn- 
side (the 9th) hastened to connect the two wings, and 
to throw a bridge over the stream between Warren 
and Hancock. But here Lee, by an exercise of con- 
summate generalship, foiled his opponent. He had 
continued to maintain his hold on the salient angle with 
its apex on the river in front of Burnside, between the 
two wings of the Federal army, and, when the leading 
division of Burnside’s corps essayed to cross the river, 
made it pay dearly for its attempt, and, cutting the com- 
munication between Warren and Hancock, threatened 
to turn successively on both wings of the army, over- 
whelming and crushing each in succession. General 
Grant, not liking the situation in which he found himself 
placed, and fearful of attacking Lee in a position so dis- 
advantageous to himself, secretly recrossed the river, and 
withdrew down the peninsula between the Mataponey 
and Pamunkey rivers, to Hanover town, covering and 
protecting his line of march with Sheridan’s cavalry, 
which had rejoined the army from the vicinity of the 
White House.* 

At Hanovertown he crossed the Pamunkey river, f 
and, having formed a new base of supplies at the White 

first fire. One of McCoy’s men seized tlie Confederate commander 
by the collar, and dragged him in, and the 83rd poured into the flank 
and rear of the hostile brigade a volley which sent it back in disorder 
through the woods.’ 

* For a detailed account of this and ; other affairs connected with 
the Army of the Potomac, the reader , is recommended to consult 
Swinton’s Army of the Potomac , apparently a most fair and graphic 
account of the campaigns in which that army was engaged. 

f Formed by the junction of the North and South Anna rivers. 
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House, marched on the Chickahominy and the old 
battle-fields of 1862. General Lee’s army had made a 
corresponding flank movement, and now held a line 
stretching from Atlees station on the left to Coal Har- 
bour, covering the Hanover Court-house and White 
House and Media nicsville roads. Between the cavalry 
of the two armies, there had been several actions re- 
sulting from reconnaissances pushed forward by the 
Federal commander, and usually terminating in favour 
of the Federate, but not until the 3rd of June did any 
engagement, which in a war of such vast dimensions 
could be accounted a battle, test the power of General 
Grant to accomplish on the same ground, but with even 
larger numbers, the task which McClellan two years 
previously had failed to fulfil. 

During the march from the Pamunkey to the Chicka- 
hominy, separate corps had been engaged, the Con- 
federate generate, with their perfect knowledge of the 
country, falling on any detachment which pushed for- 
ward beyond support ; but Lee, careful of the only army 
which stood between Grant and Biehmond, acted on 
the defensive, partially compensating for the inferiority 
of his force by the strength of the successive positions 
which he occupied and entrenched, nevertheless the 
near approach of the invading army to its objective 
point rendered a decisive battle imminent, and Grant’s 
operations all tended to lead to the belief that he pur- 
posed endeavouring to gain possession of the bridges 
by which M’Clellan had crossed the Chickahominy in 
order to push forward against the city of Biehmond by 
lines similar to those selected by that general. He had 
brought 16,000 men of the 10th and 18th corps under 
Smith by water down the James and up the Pamunkey 
Biver from Bermuda Hundred, and now, with his base 
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of supplies at the White House, extended from the 
Coal Harbour and Despatch Station road on the left, to 
Tolopotomy Creek on the right ; Burnside, with the 9th 
corps, and Wilson’s cavalry being on the extreme right, 
Warren, Smith, and Wright, forming the centre, with 
Hancock on the left of the line near the hill against which 
Jackson had made his famous attack at the battle of 
Gaines Mill. 

And yet, short as had been the time, measured by 
ordinary rules, since that battle had been fought, but 
few of the great army brought into line on the night of 
the 2nd and 3rd of June, 1864, recognised the features 
of the country so familiar to those who exactly two 
years previously had encamped and contended on the 
very same ground. The bloody campaigns of those 
two years had swallowed up the old Army of the 
Potomac, and their successors were destined to learn 
the power of resistance which the defenders of Eich- 
mond still possessed, as they attempted to force the 
fatal passage of the Chickahominy, and obtain firm 
footing on its right bank. 

Before daylight of the 3rd of June, the troops occu- 
pying the positions above stated were lying behind the 
breastworks which they had laboured hard to throw up 
during the preceding night, and were snatching a short 
slumber, regardless of the drizzling rain which had 
commenced to fall. All was quiet at 4 A.M., but at 4.30 
orders were given to advance ; the pickets were soon 
engaged, and Hancock’s men, with Wright and Warren 
on their right, were quickly in motion among the woods 
and swampy ground which separated them from the 
slight entrenchments held by the Confederates. At first, 
Hancock, by a sudden rush, obtained some success, a 
portion of Breckenridge’s line was driven back, and 
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some guns temporarily captured, but the remainder of 
Hill’s corps, and especially General Finnegan, with the 
men who had won renown in Florida, came to the rescue, 
and, sweeping onward with irresistible force, retook 
the guns, turned them on the enemy, and drove back 
Hancock with great slaughter to his former lines. 
Anderson’s corps had likewise held its ground against 
Wright and Smith, and Early, now in command of 
Ewell’s corps (that officer being absent on account of 
sickness), although less seriously engaged, yet prevented 
any advance on the part of Warren and Burnside.* 

It is said that, with the exception of Hancock’s first 
attack, the battle on the side of the Federals was sus- 
tained with less vigour than those fought at the Wilder- 
ness and Spottsylvania, and that the soldiers, horrified at 
the continual slaughter and the uiiintermittent and yet 
indecisive engagements, had advanced slowly and unwill- 
ingly, consequently sustaining loss far heavier than they 
inflicted. Thirteen thousand men and many officers of 
note were among the killed, wounded, and missing, in 
the battle of the 3rd of June, and the troops, thoroughly 
dispirited, refused to answer to the call which General 
Meade made on them to renew the attack at a later 
period of the afternoon. They commenced to entrench, 
and made preparations similar to those which followed 
the battle of Fairoaks, to push forward siege operations 
against the breastworks with which Lee defended the 
passage of the Chickahominy and the approaches to 
Richmond. 

* In this battle General. Tyler was severely wounded. He was a 
"West Point officer, and had served with much distinction during the 
whole of the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. His kindness 
to English officers who visited the army during these operations will 
ever be remembered gratefully by those who have experienced it. 
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The result of the battle, and the temper of the sol- 
diery, proved to General Grant that the attempt to force 
a way to Kiehmond by the destruction of Lee’s army 
was completely unavailing. He could no longer, whilst 
operating on the north of the James Eiver, execute 
a flank movement to turn his adversary’s position; the 
assault by open force had failed; the plan of converging 
movements from the outer circumference of the circle 
had been thwarted ; each successive column of invasion 
had been met by General Lee or his lieutenants, and 
not only had the cities of Richmond and Petersburg 
been preserved, but the main lines of railway which fed 
both them and the army had been retained almost 
intact. After many battles, and losses, of which few 
wars can afford a parallel, and which surpassed in 
number the whole strength of the enemy’s force, 
General Grant had brought his army to a position 
which McClellan had reached with far greater ease 
and far less expenditure of life two years previously. 

Yet it would be wrong to suppose that the battles of the 
preceding month, even in their unprecedented and dis- 
proportionate slaughter among the Northern troops did 
not exercise an influence important and in respect to the 
future of the war not altogether adverse to the Federal 
cause. Although General Lee’s army had suffered in a 
far less degree than its antagonist, it had lost heavily. At 
least 18,000 men had been put hors-de-combat since he 
had left his lines near Gordonsville, and behind this army 
was no rich and populous country, and no Europe from 
which fighting men could readily be obtained. Officers 
and men saw their ranks diminishing ; they knew that, 
with the exception of the black population, few but 
women and children occupied the farms and plantations 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, and they regarded with 
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a sort of despair the fresh legions which filled the gaps 
caused by those they had slain in the many battle-fields 
between Hiehmond and Washington. 

But notwithstanding this feeling, which seems to have 
existed, and to have been combined with the triumph 
of present success, in the ranks of the Confederate army, 
it must be a matter of doubt, even among the warmest 
admirers of General Grant, whether the results obtained 
since the crossing of the Bapidan were at ail commen- 
surate with the losses incurred : whilst the unbiassed 
and impartial can have little hesitation in pronouncing 
the opinion that, had Lee been in possession of any 
force at all approaching in number that commanded 
by Grant, Washington, and not Bichmoiid, would have 
been in danger. Excepting in persistency of purpose, 
Grant had shown few of the qualities of a great general. 
In a campaign fought without strategy, and in battles 
without tactics, he had sacrificed, since he marched into 
the Wilderness, at least 80,000 men. Had McClellan 
been equally prodigal of life, doubtless a cry would have 
been raised throughout the country which would have 
compelled his removal ; but since 1882 the people of 
the Federal States had become so accustomed to the 
cost of war, and were so ready to support the generals 
in the field, whatever sacrifice that support might entail, 
that they were prepared to yield to General Grant 
what they would have failed to concede to General 
McClellan. Compared with the losses sustained under 
General Grant’s command, those of the old Army of the 
Potomac had been small, and yet Grant occupied, pre- 
vious to the battle of June the 3rd, no better position 
as regarded Richmond than had McClellan in ISO 2, 
and at that battle, although commanding a larger army 
than the latter general had ever brought into the field. 
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and opposed to a smaller force than that which had 
barred the progress of the Army of the Potomac in June 
1862, Grant had accomplished results of no greater 
value than had followed the battle of Fairoaks, or the 
other engagements on the Chickahominy. 

In almost every respect the position occupied by 
General Grant was far more independent, and allowed 
of a far higher exercise of authority than that previously 
held by McClellan. His movements were almost un- 
controlled, and his plans unfettered by the central 
government ; he was supreme in command, and could 
therefore utilise the armies which were operating in 
other departments for the furtherance of the main 
scheme, and, in the event of any general failing to show 
either the ability or energy required, had the power to 
remove him and appoint a successor. In the tempera- 
ment of the people he also found support; sobered by 
adversity, and taught to appreciate both the talents of the 
officers and the courage of the soldiery of the Confede- 
racy, they yet maintained a stubborn confidence in their 
own vast power and resources. They had ceased to an- 
ticipate brilliant successes, but had learned by bitter 
experience that the changes in the generals had not 
produced corresponding advances towards victory. 
McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker, and 
Meade, had each and all attempted and failed in the 
task now undertaken by Grant. He likewise had endea- 
voured to advance by the same line as all, excepting 
McClellan, had adopted, but had at length been forced 
to follow a plan of attack similar to that pursued by the 
sole general who had as yet reached the outer defences 
of the enemy’s capital with any considerable force. 

It may have been owing to political considerations 
that the hue of the Pamunkey and James Pavers had not 
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been sooner adopted ; as to have done so would have 
been to acknowledge the justice of McClellan’s views : 
but the ultimate although tardy and costly movement 
of the army to the eastern approaches of Richmond 
will ever prove a justification of the soundness of 
that general’s views, as it offered to his friends, of 
which among the remnants of the old Army of the 
Potomac many were still to be found, a triumph over 
those who, having in times of prosperity bespattered 
him with fulsome praise, deserted him at the first breath 
of adversity, calumniating not only his operations in the 
field but his wisdom in the council. 

The action of the 3rd June may be considered as 
closing another era in the Virginian campaign, an era 
which even by the acknowledgment of. General Grant 
terminated disadvantageous^ to the Federal arms, and 
which, as regarded the position of his army and his 
future plans, will be best described in his own words, 
although exception may be taken to the assertion of 
his ability to invest the city of Richmond from the 
northern side. 

He thus writes, after describing the action of the 3rd 
June 

4 From the proximity of the enemy to his defences 
around Richmond, it was impossible by any flank 
movement to interpose between him and the city. I 
was still in a position to either move by bis left flank, 
and invest Richmond from the north side, or continue 
my move by his right flank to the south side of the 
J ames. While the former might have been better as a 
covering for Washington yet a full survey of all the 
ground satisfied me that it would be impracticable to 
hold a line north and east of Richmond, that would 
protect the Fredericksburg railroad — a long vulnerable 
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line, which would exhaust much of our strength to guard, 
and that would have to be protected to supply the 
army, and would leave open to the enemy all his lines 
of communication on the south side of the James. My 
idea had been from the start to beat Lee’s army north 
of Eichmond if possible. Then, after destroying his 
lines of communication north of the James Biver, to 
transfer the army to the south side, and besiege Lee in 
Eichmond, or to follow him south if he should retreat. 
After the battle of the Wilderness, it was evident that 
the enemy deemed it of the first importance to run no 
risks with the army he then had. He acted purely oil 
the defensive behind breastworks, or feebly on tlie 
offensive immediately in front of them, and where, in 
case of repulse, he could easily retire behind them. 
Without a greater sacrifice than I was willing to make, 
all could not be accomplished that I had designed 
north of Eichmond. I therefore, determined to continue 
to hold substantially the ground we then occupied, 
taking advantage of any favourable circumstances that 
might present themselves, until the cavalry could be 
sent to Charlottesville and Gordonsville, to effectually 
break up the connection between Eichmond and the 
Shenandoah Valley and Lynchburg ; and when the 
cavalry got well off, to move the army to the south 
side of the James Eiver by the enemy’s right flank, 
where I felt I could cutoff all his sources of supply ex- 
cept by the canal.’ * 

What may be considered the wings of the main army 
were, in compliance with this plan, again put in motion. 
Siegel, removed from the command of the Shenan- 
doah in consequence of his defeat by Breckenridge, was 

* I.e. tlie James River Canal, connecting Richmond with Lynch- 
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succeeded by Hunter, who was ordered to advance 
without delay up the valley to Lynchburg. Two 
divisions of cavalry under Sheridan -were sent from the 
Army of the Potomac to break up the Virginian central 
rail, and effect a junction, if possible, with Hunter, and 
Butler received an imperative command to obtain pos- 
session of Petersburg, 

Leaving for the present Butler and the main army 
under Meade, the operations in the Shenandoah, em- 
bracing collaterally the whole line of mountains as far 
as Eastern Tennessee, claim attention, and deserve care- 
fid study, as evincing the vast power of the Eederals to 
put masses of men in motion contemporaneously and with 
corresponding objects; whilst on the other hand, they 
show the genius, which, with means contemptible in ap- 
pearance, defeated during the whole summer every effort 
to obtain permanent possession of, or to destroy effec- 
tually, the important railway which, connecting Rich- 
mond with Lynchburg and Eastern Tennessee, supplied 
its defenders' 'from the fertile districts south of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

A plan of campaign similar to that which Siegel had 
failed to accomplish was to be adopted, and carried 
through by Hunter, assisted by Crook and Averill 
operating from the Kanawha, by Burbridge moving 
down from the mountains of Eastern Tennessee, and 
by Sheridan, who, detached from the main army, was 
marching towards the Richmond and Gordo ns vi lie rail. 
The country was open to attack ; Breekenridge had 
carried to the assistance of Lee almost the whole of the 
infantry formerly employed for the defence of the valley ; 
and, to replace him, Imboden’s and McCausland’s cavalry 
under General W. E. Jones had been withdrawn from 
watching the passes into the low country bordering 
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tlie Tennessee and Virginia railway, and were engaged 
in guarding the roads leading to Staunton and Lynch- 
burg by the two forks of the Shenandoah ; whilst, far 
to the west, Morgan, having collected together many 
of his former command, was contemplating a raid into 
Tennessee, for the purpose of drawing away Burbridge 
from his designed participation in the plan of invasion. 
Thus, unless help could be sent from Lee’s army, 
nothing, except a few regiments of cavalry, mounted 
and dismounted, were present in the valley to defend 
the approaches from the north and west to Staunton 
and Lynchburg ; whilst the very communications con- 
necting those important places with Lee’s army were 
endangered by Sheridan’s cavalry. 

In the last week of May, Hunter received his orders 
to advance ; he was to march on Staunton and Char- 
lottesville, living on the country, and destroying beyond 
possibility of repairs the railways and James Liver 
Canal ; and then, having taken Lynchburg with the help 
of the force from the Kanawha, was either to fall back 
down the Shenandoah or join the main army around 
Pichmond. As his rear and line of communication 
with the Potomac would be open to incursions from 
the irregular cavalry of Gilmor and Mosby, he dimi- 
nished his baggage as far as was possible, giving strict 
orders, not only that his men should live on the country, 
but that they should destroy utterly what they were 
unable to consume. Then, marching up the north fork 
of the Shenandoah, and defeating General W. E. Jones, 
who attempted to cover Staunton, and fell fighting 
gallantly but unsuccessfully at Piedmont, he joined 
Crook and Averill, occupied Staunton, and burned much 
railway property ; whilst the small Confederate force 
fell back towards Wraynesborough. 
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But Gilmor and Mosby were not idle ; the former, 
especially, having watched the passage up the valley 
of the Federal column, and being well informed of the 
expected arrival of a large train of hospital and other 
stores, collected a small body of horsemen, and prepared 
to capture or destroy it; and this enterprise affords 
so characteristic a picture of the guerilla warfare of 
the valley, and of the romantic adventures of the men 
who aspired to lead those bold horsemen, that it may 
take a place among other and more important opera- 
tions. 

Knowing the road by which the strongly escorted 
train was to march, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with every by-path, Colonel Gilmor concealed his 
cavalry in a thick wood, keeping them out of view of 
the flanking party which preceded the train. He saw 
the cavalry escort, outnumbering his own men, in front 
and rear of the baggage waggons, whilst he could 
perceive that, under the large awnings that covered these 
waggons, a strong force of infantry was concealed. As 
they passed his ambush and entered the long street of 
a small village, he charged, but his own horse becoming 
unmanageable dashed through the ranks of the enemy, 
who attempted to shoot or cut him down. He was 
now quite alone, surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, 
some of whom, seeing that his horse was running away 
and hoping to capture him, refrained from firing ; but 
lie, spurring on, left the cavalry in rear engaged with 
his own men, and singly reached the long train, gallop- 
ing in terror along the road, the infantry soldiers being 
thrown out by the heavily swaying waggons. Having 
at length got his horse in hand, he rode past the teams, 
knocking the teamsters from their horses, and cutting 
down one who ventured to fire at him. Thus, reaching 
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the head of the train, he shot the leading horse, up- 
setting the waggon, and so impeding the road and 
completing the confusion that already reigned. Having 
stopped the train, he crossed some fields, and, attaining 
an eminence, saw his own men, dispirited by the sup- 
posed capture or death of their leader, yielding ground. 

He made signs and shouted to them, and they, per- 
ceiving their colonel, and being inspired with fresh 
courage, charged home, broke through and routed the 
cavalry, and captured and burnt the whole of the 
train, thereby depriving General Hunter, at the out- 
set of the campaign, of most necessary supplies* 

That general had, in the meanwhile, reached 
Staunton; but, in place of marching on Charlottesville, 
advanced by way of Lexington on Lynchburg, where 
Breckenridge had already arrived with his own troops, 
soon to be reinforced by Early with Ewell’s corps. 
There lie paused before the fortifications of the place, 
and having expended most of his ammunition, and 
being unable to keep open communications by way of 
the Shenandoah Yalley, fearing also a concentration of 
troops in his front, decided on retreating ; and on the 
18th June, after a feeble attack directed against the 
entrenchments of the town, commenced a retrograde 
movement. Influenced by the fear of an attack on his 
flank by detachments from the Army of Virginia, 
brought by the Richmond and Gordonsville rail, and, 
knowing that the devastated country through which he 
had already marched could not afford food for his men, 

* Some of these details were communicated personally to the 
author by Colonel Gilmor. They have since been published in a 
book, entitled Four' Years in the Saddle , by Colonel Gilmor, which 
contains an interesting and striking account of the war in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 
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in place of retreating down the Shenandoah and thus 
covering the approaches to the Potomac, he retired by 
Liberty on Salem; and so, harassed in his rear by 
the Confederate cavalry, and losing baggage and artil- 
lery,* he escaped across the mountains into Western 
Virginia. His men suffered greatly from hunger in 
the thinly populated country, thus feeling in their own 
persons the misery they had inflicted on the hapless 
inhabitants of the Shenandoah and James River valleys.f 

General Hunter’s raid, for it was little else, was 
productive of slight benefit to his cause ; he had 
injured, but only temporarily, the rail to Staunton and 
the James River Canal, whilst, on the other hand, he 
had been forced to withdraw from the theatre proper 
of the war, thus depriving General Grant of the services 
of a large force at an important crisis of the campaign, 
und uncovering to the Confederate army, now con- 
centrated at the head of the Shenandoah Valley, the 
approaches to Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Sheridan had not been more successful. Wade 
Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, with the Confederate 
cavalry, met him at Trevilian depot, not far from 
Gordonsville, and repulsed him with considerable loss, 
following up their advantage by marching on the 
depots of stores collected at the White House, which 
they nearly succeeded in capturing. 

* Colonel Gilmor thus alludes to Hunter’s retreat: — 

* At Buford’s Gap (between Liberty and Salem) General Ransom 
bad gone round Hunter, and ambuscaded him in a mountain pass 
about four or five miles from Salem , had captured and destroyed 
many waggons, thirteen pieces of artillery and caissons, which he 
bad blown up, killing about thirty men.’ 

+ In this raid the Military Institute at Lexington and the house of 
Governor Letcher of Virginia were wantonly burned. 
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In the attempt to sever 

ttt , n in xt ee s communications with 
the West, General Grant had been foiled. The long 
distances, and the diincuities .■ ' • 

rendering his movements slcvor „ * t • • , . 

. & . . r. ° w and indecisive ; whilst 

the tar-seems; genius ot Lee n; • • i • i 
, t t t ° . t 5 divining his adversary s 

plans, hacl by rapid movements and b 

concentrating 

at the decisive point troops, which his successful 
defence of the line of the Chickakominy enabled him to 
dispense with compensated f or fee Meriorit of hia 
force. The Federal army of the 

centre had failed 

m the battle of Coal Harbour on the 3rd June, the 
right wing under Hunter h ad w forced tQ geek 

shelter among the mountains 0 f Western Virginia 
Shericlau had found in W ade CpSi aS S3 
Lee worthy successors to u s f ormer opponent, General 
Stuart, and there rennuned the left wing which Butler 
commanded, and which, reinfo roed from ° tlle & of 
the centre, was ordered at «oi t0 force Be 4 re . 

gard from his hues m front of Petersburg, and to secure 
the important approaches to Richmond covered by the 
city winch commands the month of the Appomattox. 

Ending the lines of the Chickahominy too strong to 
be forced Meade had thrown up entrenchments cover- 
mg the White House, mid extending south of the old 
battle-field of Games Mill to the banks of the Chicka- 
homuiy ; there, content with holding his works, and with 

driving back the reconna^ances of the enemy pushed 
forward with the object of discovering his movements, he 
had prepared for the flank march already atTa nged and 
now in readiness for execution. Grant had resolved to 
attack Richmond from the S0llt h si de of the James, 
transporting his army rapidly b succes sive corps, 

effecting a junctaon with Butler, and so overwhelming 
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Beauregard engaged in watching Bermuda Hundred 
Heck, and in guarding Petersburg with a force of little 
more than 6,000 men. 

From his lines south of the Chickahominy, the 
distance was shorter by a direct march to the banks of 
the James, and so to Petersburg, than from General 
Lee’s entrenchments to the same point,* whilst the 
possession of water communication permitted of an 
easy means of transport of such portions of the army 
as could be spared from the front. Whilst therefore 
the depots from White House were in course of removal, 
and the rail from thence to the front was being taken up 
and conveyed away for other uses, Smith’s corps, em- 
barking on transports, was brought up the river James, 
and, having landed at Bermuda Hundred, joined 
Butler’s force, crossed the Appomattox by a pontoon- 
bridge, and advanced on Petersburg. At the same 
time, Meade put his army in motion towards its left, 
flank, masking the operation by a feint on Richmond, 
and, having skilfully effected the passage of the Chieka- 
hominy near White Oak Swamp, marched byHewmarket 
to Deep Bottom ; then crossing the James on a pontoon 
bridge, he hastened by successive corps (the 2nd 
Hancock’s leading) to reinforce Smith already engaged 
with the defenders of Petersburg.! 

These events occurred in the second week of June 

* Against this statement it may be objected that the Confederates 
held possession of the rail from Drury’s Blutf to Petersburg. But 
this rail, in respect to the speed of its trains, was no Letter than a, 
road. The railway and its rolling stock were in such had condition 
that the troops usually marched in rear of and by the side of the 
trains, which could not attain greater speed than the infantry. — In- 
formation derived from General Beauregard. 

t See Map, p. 258. 
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and as the attack commencing on the 15th of June was 
only the prelude to a series of engagements which 
lasted, with little intermission, until the close of the war, 
it will be well to take this opportunity of describing 
the situation of Petersburg and its importance in regard 
to the defence of Bichmond, 

The city of Petersburg, containing about 18,000 
inhabitants, is built on the south side of the Appo- 
mattox, a navigable river which enters the James ten 
miles below and eastwards of the city. The distance 
from Bichmond is twenty-tw T o miles, with which city it 
is connected by a rail and road running parallel with 
the James Biver. South of Petersburg three railways 
branch off, the most western to Lynchburg, the centre 
to Weldon and Wilmington, the remaining one to 
Suffolk, and several good roads converge on the city 
from various directions. 

At the time when General Peck had threatened an 
advance from Suffolk, whilst Lee was engaged with 
Hooker at Chancellorsville, some slight works had been 
thrown np to cover its southern side. These, although 
embracing a somewhat too wide semicircle, afforded a 
feeble but useful line of defence to its present garrison. 
These defences were subsequently altered, and being 
extended to the right to cover the Lynchburg rail, 
rested on the Appomattox above the city, thus enclosing 
Petersburg on the south and forming the advanced 
fortifications of Bichmond. The lines of defence for 
Bichmond may be said to have extended due north of 
Petersburg, through the peninsula formed by the James 
and Appomattox, to the obstructions in the James Biver 
in front of Drury’s Bluff; then across the river to 
Chaffin’s Bluff, and through the woods and over the 
undulating ground which commands the approaches to 
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Richmond from the Chickahominy. From, thence, 
turning westwards, and encircling its north side, they 
rested on the James River above the city, the right 
bank being protected by detached forts. 

These fortifications bore little resemblance to the 
great works which encircle the important fortresses of 
Europe. On the north side of the James they consisted 
of redoubts of low profile, but well constructed, with 
ditches and palisades, and connected together by a 
parapet. On the south side and around Petersburg they 
were merely a trench resembling the first parallel of a 
siege, with batteries at the salients, and with rifle-pits in 
front of the main line. These became somewhat im- 
proved as the siege progressed, but at the time of Smith’s 
attack were of the slightest possible tracing, and sub- 
sequently never reached the dimensions of the counter- 
works thrown up by the besiegers.* 

To return to the operations of the' right wing of the 
Army of the Potomac. On the 15th of June, Smith, 
with his own command and a division of negroes, 
assisted by the cavalry of Butler’s army, crossed the 
Appomattox with the design of accomplishing what 
some few days previous Gillmore had failed to perform. 
To assault and capture Petersburg before reinforce- 
ments from Lee’s army could arrive, was an enterprise 
which, considering the vast preponderance of force on 
the side of the Federals, might justly be calculated 
upon as promising almost certain success. In and 
around Petersburg were only two ’infantry and two 
cavalry regiments, under General Wise, assisted by a 
few militia, whilst Bushrod J ohnsoiTs brigade, with a 

* An. interesting paper on the defence of Petersburg, written by 
Lieutenant F ether stenh augh , R.E., appeared in vol. xiv. of the Pro- 
fessional Papers of the Boyal Engineers, 
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small force of cavalry, fronted Butler at Bermuda Hun- 
dred. This was Beauregard’s army ; and with it lie 
prepared to withstand the enemy, which he knew, by 
intelligence received from scouts posted along the 
James Biver, was receiving large reinforcements from 
the army in front of Lee. 

He duly appreciated the great importance of retain- 
ing possession of both Petersburg and of the lines of 
Bermuda Hundred. The fall of the former would be 
disastrous, not only as depriving the Confederacy of an 
important town on which two serviceable lines of rail- 
way converged, but as uncovering the flank of the 
defences of Bermuda Hundred ; whilst the capture of 
the latter would separate the troops, under his (Beaure- 
gard’s) command from those under Lee, would cut off 
Biehmond from direct communication with the south- 
east, and would allow of a land and naval force ap- 
proaching the works at Drury’s Bluff, and so closely be- 
sieging the city of Biehmond on its most vulnerable side. 

Whilst General Beauregard discerned the import- 
ance of the charge entrusted to him, he saw also the 
danger and difficulty attending its fulfilment. All 
depended on being able to maintain a successful de- 
fence until Lee could come to his assistance ; and with 
the very small force at his disposal, could such a hope 
be entertained P Butler, with an army far outnumber- 
ing his own, was at Bermuda Hundred, whilst the 
several corps from the Army of the Potomac "were on 
the march to reinforce Smith, already approaching his 
lines. 

The latter officer crossed the Appomattox, and al- 
though delayed by a skirmish with a small detachment 
covering the road to Petersburg, appeared before its 
defences at 7 p.m, on the 15th June. Beauregard 
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telegraphed to Richmond, begging for reinforcements, 
and during the night Grade’s brigade came up and 
took the place of Bushrod Johnson, who, with a portion 
of Hoke’s division, entered Petersburg. But before these 
reinforcements had arrived Smith had assaulted the 
entrenchments, held by Wise’s men, and had succeeded 
in driving the defenders from a portion of the more 
advanced line ; happily for them his success was not 
followed up, as Hancock, with the 2nd corps, who, 
according to the intention of General Grant, should 
have co-operated in the attack, had, owing to faulty 
maps and inaccurate instructions, failed to effect a junc- 
tion until after nightfall, and therefore did not bring 
his troops into action until the following day. 

Then, on the 16th June, the fighting was renewed. 
Beauregard in person superintended the defence, and 
watched his Virginians contending against the terrible 
odds brought against them. About 8,000 men were 
under his command, and he knew’ that each succeed- 
ing hour might double or quadruple his opponents. He 
telegraphed to Richmond, begging for help, and asking 
whether he should give up Bermuda Hundred or 
Petersburg; both he could not hope to hold. Xo 
answer was received, and he determined to act on his 
own responsibility. Sending an aide-de-camp to Graeie, 
he desired him to withdraw his brigade secretly from 
the entrenchments, and, leaving a few sentries to deceive 
Butler, to march with all speed to Petersburg. Gracie 
carried out his orders, and making his men creep 
quietly to the shelter of the woods, under cover of the 
parapet, evacuated his lines without the knowledge of 
the enemy. 

In the meantime, the battle in front of Petersburg 
raged with varying success ; the defenders, although 
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hard pressed, held their ground, and in the afternoon, 
Beauregard, wearied with incessant work, left the front 
to snatch a hasty meal in Petersburg. Whilst doing so 
he heard the galloping of a horse through the streets, 
and the cry that all was lost. Sending one of his staff 
to arrest the runaway (a sergeant of artillery), he learnt 
that the enemy had broken through the defences, and 
was even then entering the city. Leaving orders that 
the man should be put under arrest, and shot if the 
news should prove' false, the general mounted and 
hastened at full gallop to the front. Not a moment 
too soon. He met crowds of fugitives, unarmed, hat- 
less, and panic-stricken, swarming along the roads lead- 
ing to the city. He called on them to halt, exhorting 
them by every motive that could influence brave men 
to check their disgraceful flight, and turn to face the 
enemy. He told them that the fate of Virginia de- 
pended on their efforts, and that their mothers, wives, 
and sweethearts would hold them in scorn for their 
cowardice in thus abandoning their posts. All in vain : 
deaf to the expostulations of their general, the fugitives 
poured onwards, and the day seemed to be lost. Then 
Beauregard, extending his escort across the roads, com- 
manded them to shoot down any who refused to obey 
the orders to re-form, and at length by repeated efforts, 
and by the assistance of Grades brigade, which came 
up most opportunely at this crisis, he restored order, 
and leading back the troops to the abandoned defences, 
regained the line and continued the battle.* 

The situation was still most critical : Burnside with 
the 9th corps had arrived about noon, and thus up- 
wards of three corps were engaged before Petersburg ; 

* For some of the incidents above described the author is indebted 
to General Beauregard. 
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whilst Butler, discovering that the lines in his front had 
been weakened of defenders, was advancing against the 
Petersburg and Biehmond line, and threatened to bar 
the way to Anderson’s corps,* leading the van of the 
Army of Virginia. 

Night brought no intermission in the struggle. Beau- 
regard and Hoke, perceiving the exhaustion of their 
troops, longed anxiously for the battle to cease ; but 
again and again were the assaults renewed, and during 
the first hours of darkness the musketry and artillery 
firing was unceasing. However, towards eleven o’clock, 
there were signs that the efforts of the attacking force 
were slackening ; there were intervals between the vol- 
leys of musketry, and pauses in the roar of the artillery ; 
the sounds of battle were dying away ; and a captured 
despatch from Burnside gave information that the 
enemy was dispirited. Seizing the opportunity, Beau- 
regard about midnight retired his troops to a shorter, 
and therefore more easily to be defended, line already 
traced out in the rear, and which lie had caused to be 
carefully pointed out to the several staff officers before 
darkness had set in. This line was to he entrenched 
in the short pause between the battle that laid just 
ceased and the assault which was to be expected on 
the morrow. 

The summer’s night had almost passed when the 
troops took up the new position, and weary and ex- 
hausted as they were, and without proper tools, with 
their bayonets and split canteens, they laboured hard 
through the early morning hours of the 17th. Happily, 
the enemy was equally worn out, and morning passed 
and noon came before his preparations for a renewed 

* In Longstreet’s absence Anderson was in command of the 
: . corps. 
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attack were completed. Then help for the almost ex- 
hausted defenders was at hand. Anderson’s corps had 
forced its way through the feeble obstructions offered 
by Butler’s troops, and whilst Field and Pickett occu- 
pied temporarily the abandoned lines of Bermuda 
Hundred, Kershaw, crossing the Appomattox, and 
marching swiftly through Petersburg, brought up his 
fresh division to the succour of the men who had been 
fighting and working almost continuously for two days 
and nights. 

Soon after noon the battle recommenced, and was 
continued with varying fortune. Hancock gained some 
important ground to his front, but Burnside, who at- 
tacked where Kershaw’s men held the breastworks, was 
received with heavy volleys poured in at close range, and 
falling back, after suffering great loss, sought refuge in 
the wooded ravines until night enabled him to withdraw 
his troops. Along the whole extent of the line the 
Confederates retained the ground which Beauregard 
had traced out for the new defences, and during the 
hours of darkness which followed the battle of the 17th 
completed the enciente Commenced on the preceding 
night. 

The 6th corps (Federal) had in the meantime joined 
the 5th and 9th, and consequently Smith was ordered to 
retire from before Petersburg and to reinforce Butler at 
Bermuda Hundred. With these fresh troops, in con- 
junction with the other two corps, the assault was again 
renewed on the 18th June, but the defenders, firmly 
posted behind more formidable entrenchments, repulsed 
the enemy, driving him back on all sides with terrible loss. 

Thus ended the attempt to gain Petersburg, before 
Lee’s army, moving on the circumference of the circle 
from the lines of the Chickahominy, could arrive to its 
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assistance. Arguing from calculations based on numbers 
and distances, the plan ought to have been successful. 
Had Smith pressed forward vigorously on the 15th, the 
effort was not bevofid his strength ; and reinforced as he 
should have been by Hancock about noon on that day, 
the assault would probably have terminated in the cap- 
ture of the town. But there seems to have been a 
•want of combined action between the several corps and 
between the two armies of the Potomac and the James. 
The directions given to Hancock were obscure and con- 
fused, and Butler at Bermuda Hundred did but little to 
assist the operations against Petersburg by detaining in 
his front the defenders of the lines stretching across the 
peninsula where he was encamped.*' Grades brigade, 
withdrawn from before Butler, reached Beauregard at a 
most critical juncture, whilst Anderson with little diffi- 
culty brushed aside the division -which, on Grade's de- 
parture, Butler had ventured to push forward to obstruct 
the railway -by which Lee’s army was expected to arrive. 

The fruits of the well-executed flank march from 
the Chiekahominy were in a great measure lost by the 
failure to capture Petersburg. Lee was again between 
the Federal general and Richmond, and the task of de- 
feating the Army of Virginia appeared as little near ac- 
complishment as when Grant first commenced his flank 
movement after the second battle of the Wilderness. 

* Anticipating that ho might be obliged to draw oil’ Gratae's bri- 
gade, General Beauregard had given orders some days previously 
that the men should bo kept out of sight: behind the parapet. When 
the major part of the force had abandoned the works, the small 
detachments still remaining were inarched backwards and forwards 
to different places in the line, the men occasionally showing them- 
selves, in order to give the appearance of greater numbers. Picket 
firing was kept up night and day, to prevent desertions and ensure 
watchfulness. 
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Moreover, the morale of the Federal army had been 
much injured by the repeated repulses it had sustained, 
and by the terrible and disproportionate losses it had 
incurred, whilst the new recruits sent to replace the 
men who had acquired the spirit and training of soldiers 
in many previous campaigns, were far inferior to the 
volunteers who at an earlier period had hastened when 
their country was in danger to swell the ranks. 

To send forward such men against the fortifications of 
Petersburg, manned by Lee’s veteran troops, was to 
court defeat, as the superior numbers of the assailants 
would but entail greater slaughter ; therefore Grant, 
abandoning all attempts to capture the town by assault, 
gave orders to erect counter- works to those of the 
enemy, and with his more numerous working parties, 
and better materials, soon raised entrenchments far 
superior in strength to those of the besieged. Thus 
providing for the security of the portion of his army 
immediately in front of Petersburg, and between it and 
the Lower Appomattox, he extended his left flank, seek- 
ing to gain possession of the Weldon railway, and with 
his cavalry to cut the communication between Petersburg 
and Lynchburg by the Southside railway. Both these 
expeditions failed. In attempting to turn the right 
flank of the Confederate lines by wheeling the 2nd 
corps to the right, a gap was left between its left 
and the right of the 6 th corps to its left rear. 
This weakness in the line was quickly perceived by 
Hill, who moved forward Mahone’s brigade, which, 
falling on the left of the 2nd and right of the Gth corps, 
routed the troops opposed to it with great ease, and 
capturing about 2,500 men, held the entrenchments 
which the Pederals had commenced to erect until the 
prisoners and guns had been secured, and then retired 
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without molestation to its former position in the Con- 
federate lines. 

The cavalry expedition had not met with better for- 
tune. In two columns, under Wilson and Kautz, it had 
succeeded in penetrating as far as the junction of Rich- 
mond. and Danville and Petersburg and Lynchburg rail, 
repulsing General W. F. Lee’s division of cavalry ; but 
after inflicting some temporary injury on the railways, 
and whilst on the march to rejoin the main army, it 
encountered the Confederate cavalry on the Weldon 
railway, together with a strong detachment of in- 
fantry, and only with the loss of its train, artillery, 
and a large number of prisoners, succeeded in effecting 
its retreat to the lines around Petersburg. 

Richmond at this time swarmed with constantly 
arriving squads of prisoners, and their unsoldierlike 
appearance, and mixture of colour and races,* excited 
the derision of the Virginians, and raised the confidence 
of the citizens in the small but gallant band who, 
stretching in a thin line from the Appomattox to the 
Ghickahominy, bade defiance to the mingled hordes 
which surged vainly against the apparently insignificant 
entrenchments barring the roads to Petersburg and 
Richmond. Little anxiety was felt in either of these 
two cities. The roar of artillery and the rattle of mus- 
ketry were sounds too familiar with the inhabitants 
to cause alarm. Society at Richmond allowed itself to 
be but slightly affected by the near presence of the 
invading armies, and whilst Congress continued its 
debates without heed to the operations of the troops, 
the families of those who were battling in the trenches, 
hardened to the danger of even their nearest relatives, 

* See a letter from the Confederate States, dated Biehiuond, June 
27, in the Times of August 4, 1864. 
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pursued their usual course of life unmindful of the con- 
stantly recurring battles. 

Along the extended line, the engagements were 
almost incessant ; sometimes the Confederate general, at 
others the Federal, assuming the offensive, as each in 
turn descried some weak point in the defences of his 
antagonist. Thus, whilst Wilson was engaged in his 
disastrous expedition to the Weldon and Southside 
railway, Sheridan, whose presence was required to 
replace the missing cavalry, was brought from the 
White House, and, being attacked on the march to the 
Janies, suffered considerable loss ; and at the same time 
Butler’s army, now on both sides of the James (Forster’s 
division having been sent across to Deep Bottom), was 
harassed by frequent sorties from the entrenchments 
in its front. 

So passed the last weeks of J une. The hot weather 
had commenced, and the swamps of the James River 
threatened to be as fatal to the army of Grant as those 
of the Chickahominy had proved to McClellan. The 
men were disheartened ; the bravest and best had 
perished in the frequent battles ; many of the old officers 
who had led them through so many campaigns were 
either killed, wounded, or prisoners, and the enemy, 
apparently infused with renewed vigour, kept up a 
constant and harassing war at the out-pickets. 5 * 

* This was done purposely by General Lee to ensure the watch- 
fulness of his sentries, and to avail himself of their better qualities as 
marksmen. With reference to the statement that the Federal army 
was injured in month, the following extract from the United States 
Army and Navy Journal, quoted in the American Encylopatdia of 
1804, will best show the opinion, entertained by military critics of 
the state of the Army of the Potomac during the latter weeks of June 
1804 : — 

‘ The medical and commissary department had been well con- 
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Notwithstanding, Grant’s position was in many re- 
spects not unfavourable. In numbers, his army was 
at least four times as large as that of Lee ; his works 
of contravallation were stronger than those of circum- 
ducted, but it is not too much to say that the troops were thoroughly 
•worn out. While their spirit and enthusiasm were, and always have 
been, beyond all praise, the fatigues of so extraordinary a campaign 
had been overpowering. Officers experienced its effects as well as men. 
Their conspicuous bravery had stretched out, dead or wounded, 
commissioned officers of all grades, not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands, before the James was crossed. The effect was apparent in 
some want of skill and experience in succeeding battles. Captains 
wfere sometimes commanding regiments, and majors brigades. The 
men, missing the familiar forms and voices that had led them to the 
charge, would complain that they had not their old officers to follow. 
On the other hand, more than one leader of a storming party was 
forced to say, as he came back from an unsuccessful attempt against 
the outworks of Petersburg, “My men do not charge as they did 
thirty days ago.” A few commanders, too, showed the fatiguing 
effects of the campaign by a lack of health, by a lack of unity and 
harmony, or of alertness and skill. The last attacks on Petersburg 
showed clearly how the campaign was telling on men and officers, 
and the two achievements on the Jerusalem road of the 22nd and 
23rd of June put the matter beyond all doubt. On the former 
occasion the gallant 2nd corps, whose reputation is unexcelled, fell 
back, division after division, from the enemy’s onset, and one of the 
very finest brigades in the whole army was captured with hardly a shot 
fired. In our account at that time the probable cause of the disaster 
was intimated. But when, in addition to this, the Vermont brigade 
of the 6th corps was badly cut up on. the following day, it became 
clear that the 1 rapidity of the fighting must be checked awhile. The 
pace was now too great. There was need of rest, recruitment, and 
some reorganisation. It may be added that the influx of raw t roops, 
and of Augur’s troops from Washington, with new officers, had tem- 
porarily changed the character of brigades, of divisions, and almost 
of corps. These affairs of the 22nd and 23rd of June were the last 
offensive movements of infantry in force.’ 

In the statement made by General Meade before the Committee of 
Enquiry on the explosion of the mine before Petersburg, the above 
extract receives corroborative evidence . — Vide p. 39 of the Report. 
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vallation. The connections between Forster at Deep 
Bottom, only ten miles from Richmond, with Butler at 
Bermuda Hundred, and with Meade in front of Peters- 
burg, were secure and rapid. Pontoon bridges, pro- 
tected by formidable gunboats, spanned the James and 
Appomattox Rivers, and in his capacity of assailant, 
and in possession of force sufficient to man his lines, 
and yet to allow large detachments for aggressive 
operations, General Grant could select place and time 
for any sudden attack ; whilst Lee, obliged to move on 
lines at least equally long, could only oppose to the 
assaulting columns troops drawn from other portions 
of the defences less dangerously menaced. 

In addition to these advantages, the water communica- 
tion, by means of the James River and of the sea, between 
the Federal army and the rich cities of the North, gave 
General Grant secure bases of supply to which, in 
point of convenience or safety, the long lines of railway 
and the James River canal, on which General Lee was 
dependent, could bear no comparison. 

If, from the dust, heat, and consequent fatigue of 
midsummer on the banks of the James, the Federals, able 
to relieve their guards and working parties, suffered, 
how much more must the soldiers of the Confederacy, 
manning without intermission trenches within easy 
rifle-shot of the enemy, have endured hardships, which 
only the love felt by each individual man for the cause 
could have enabled them to sustain ? 

Such was the position of affairs at the end of June. 
The Federal army had been diminished by 15,000 men 
since Smith had made his first attack on the lines of 
Petersburg,* and there seemed to be some danger lest, 


See Army of the Potomac . — S win ton. 
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after all the sacrifices that had been made, the enterprise 
against Eichmond should be abandoned. Then was sub- 
mitted to Gen. Grant a scheme which at first met with 
but little favour. It originated with a colonel of a Penn- 
sylvania regiment, in Burnside’s corps, whose regiment 
occupied a portion of the lines in front of Petersburg ; 
and being approved of by Burnside, was recommended 
by him to Generals Meade and Grant. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pleasant proposed to run a mine under one of 
the batteries commanding the approaches to the Con- 
federate defences, and exploding a large quantity of 
powder, to create a gap through which the assailants, 
taking advantage of the consequent confusion, might 
rush, and by a sudden surprise capture the town. 

An unwilling consent permitted the prosecution of 
the plan, and whilst the miners were at work, the 
second corps (Hancock’s), together with Sheridan’s 
cavalry, were detached to the north side of the James 
to attempt an attack on the lines supposed to be but 
thinly guarded, owing to the concentration of the Army 
of Virginia at and near Petersburg. It does not appear 
that this movement was especially organised as a feint 
to draw away the troops from the defences at Petersburg, 
but was rather intended to sweep back any detachments 
sent by the Confederate general to interfere with the 
navigation of the James, or to threaten Butlers posi- 
tion from the left bank of the river ; whilst, at the same 
time, the officers in command, viz. Hancock of the in- 
fantry, and Sheridan of the cavalry, were, in the event 
of opportunity offering, to push forward their forces 
within the defences of Eichmond.* 

* This is contrary to the usual opinion, viz. that Hancock’s move- 
ment was intended as a feint ; but the version in the text appears to 
tally with the evidence of General Meade, given at the Court of 
Enquiry on tire explosion of the mine. 
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On die 27 tli and ‘28th July, skirmishing, or more pro- 
perly, engagements, occupied the attention of the Con- 
federate troops on the left bank of the James, and induced 
General Lee, who feared an assault on that portion of his 
weakly guarded lines, to withdraw four out of the seven 
divisions from the right bank, thereby increasing the 
force in front of Hancock to five divisions, and leaving 
but three * to garrison the defences of Petersburg and 
Bermuda Hundred. Any expectation that Hancock 
might succeed in his enterprise had now ended ; but 
General Meade, having gathered from deserters and pri- 
soners the intelligence of the flank movement to the 
north of the James River of the larger portion of the 
Confederate forces, communicated the same to General 
Grant, and suggested that the time for exploding the 
already completed mine had arrived. General Grant 
gave his assent, and, determining to collect his forces 
for a decisive blow, ordered Hancock to reeross the 
James River on the night of the 29 th July, without 
alarming the enemy in his front, and taking position in 
rear of the 18th corps, which in turn supported the 9th 
corps, to hold himself in readiness to follow up the anti- 
cipated success. Warren, in command of the 5th corps, 
also received directions to concentrate, as far as safety 
would allow, the men who were manning the entrench- 
ments, and to support, with all the force possible, the main 
attack, whilst Wilson with the cavalry was sent to make 
a feint against the right of the Confederate lines. 

These movements were executed, and on the night, 
or rather the early morning, of the 30th July, the pre- 
parations for the explosion of the charges and the con- 
sequent assault were completed. The position of the mine 

* Viz. Mahone’s of Hill’s corps, and Johnson's and Hoke’s of 
Anderson’s (Longstreet’s). 
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was between the Jerusalem Plank road and the Norfolk 
railway. It had been commenced on the 25th June, 
and the gallery (522 feet in length) had been completed 
by the 17th July. From this main gallery lateral gal- 
leries had been constructed nearly parallel with the 
Confederate works, and on the 23rd these were finished 
and in readiness to receive the charges, which, consist- 
ing of 8,000 pounds of powder, were placed in the 
chambers on the 27th July* Eumours of the con- 
struction of this mine had been rite among the Confe- 
derate as well as among the Federal troops, and although 
its exact situation was not known to General Beauregard, 
he had yet made preparations to repel assault in the event 
of any casualty happening, by the erection of batteries in 
rear of the defences against which he considered mining 
operations might be conducted. 

There were, however, no circumstances to arouse 
suspicion before the actual explosion occulted. The 
long lines of parapet were thinly manned by such of 
the Confederate forces as had not been detached north 
of the James ;f arid Generals Beauregard and Lee 
occupied their respective head-quarters in the town of 
Petersburg. 

The night of the 29th passed quietly. At 3*30 a.m. 
on the 30th the explosion was to take place, and 
Ledlie’s division of Burnside’s corps, supported by 
Willcox and Potter, with Ferrero’s division of black 
troops, were ordered to be in readiness to rush in at 
the gap formed by the explosion. The fuse was 

* General Burnside’s evidence, p. 18 Commission of Enquiry, on 
the explosion of the mine before Petersburg. 

t General Beauregard informed the author, that so great was the 
scarcity of troops, that only one man for every six yards of parapet 
could be allotted to the defence. 
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lighted and anxiously was the event expected, but no 
explosion took place. Then two brave men * entering 
the gallery, and discovering that the fuse was extin- 
guished, relighted it, and at 4*42 a.m. the mine ex- 
ploded, blowing into the air two guns, together with a 
few of the occupants of the battery, and forming a 
crater nearly 200 feet in length and 60 feet in width. 
For a brief space the defenders of the parapet were in 
consternation and amazement. Then Elliot, of Fort 
Sumter celebrity, commanding in that portion of 
the line, leapt on the parapet to rally the men, but fell 
shot through the body, dangerously wounded, and the 
troops commenced to retire towards the town. By this 
time Lee and Beauregard, alarmed by the sound of the 
explosion, followed by the heavy firing, were galloping 
to the front, the latter ordering on his way Mahone’s f 
division from the right to hasten to the scene of action. 
By their efforts the panic was checked, and the guns 
of the Federal works, which had immediately opened, 
received a reply from the Confederate batteries. 

Ledlie’s division had in the meantime reached the 
crater, and was quickly followed by Willcox and 
Potter, but the assault was made with little vigour, 
the obstructions (such as abattis, etc.) placed in front of 
the Federal lines had not been cleared away, and in 
place of rushing forward in a formidable mass, the 

* Lieutenant Jacob Doughty, and Sergeant Henry Rees, 48th 
Pennsylvania regiment. 

f General Mahone became greatly distinguished during the 
operations around Petersburg. From the commencement of the 
war, he had been noted for his soldierly abilities, and when placed in 
high command evinced the qualities of an able general. Previous 
to the war he had been a civil engineer on the Richmond and Nor- 
folk railway. He and General Gordon were accounted as two of the 
best of the divisional generals of the Army of Virginia. 
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assailants filed out of the approaches, and losing the 
impetus of a rapid attack, occupied, but did not 
cross, the cavity caused by the explosion. Beyond 
was rising ground, for the moment almost denuded of 
defenders, but the Federate, instead of carrying this 
ridge by assault, followed the instinct of troops accus- 
tomed to fight under cover, and sought shelter, con- 
tenting themselves with firing over the edge of the 
crater. Potter in vain tried to disentangle his men 
from the confused and disordered mass, which, without 
regard to divisions, brigades, or regiments, was hud- 
dled at the bottom of the great trench in unmilitary 
disorder. But now the Confederate batteries in rear 
and in flank of the mine sent their shells into the 
crater and swept its approaches. Lee, unmoved and 
tranquil, seemed by the very calmness of his presence 
to restore confidence to the defenders, whilst Mahone’s 
division began to arrive on the scene. Then, about 
7 A,M., Perrero’s division of blacks, never as yet under 
fire, was ordered up, and, with the confidence of raw 
troops, rushed forward and entered the crater, but 
meeting with a heavy fire, the brief enthusiasm of the 
negroes quickly evaporated, and was succeeded by help- 
less panic. The confusion and disorder was thereby 
greatly increased ; there was no commander to take the 
direction of affairs, Burnside being at his quarters in 
rear, and none of the other officers holding rank 
superior to their fellows. Whilst, therefore, the main 
body of whites and blacks huddled together sought a 
temporary refuge behind the heaped up earth, or en- 
deavoured in the face of a deadly cannonade to find 
their way to the rear, a few of the braver men 
replied to the fire which Mahone’s regiments now com- 
menced to pour into the helpless mass. 
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The slaughter in this closely packed crowd was 
fearful, whilst, as long as daylight lasted, the troops 
could not be withdrawn, and it was felt that to rein- 
force them would only add to the disorder, and conse- 
quently to the number of victims. Along the other 
portions of the line, the Confederates presented a firm 
front, and Warren, with the 5th corps, considered that 
he could not with any prospect of success effect a 
diversion. Therefore the men in the crater were sacri- 
ficed. Mahone’s division, assaulting and entering the 
cavity, killed, wounded, and captured at least 5,000,* 
and the event which in the morning had threatened to 
be replete with so great danger to the defence of 
Petersburg, ended before the close of the day in a 
triumph to the Confederate arms. 

Its terrible incidents may afford lessons which it would 
be unwise to disregard. The want of a sufficiently 
wide place d'cmnes from which an attack with an ex- 
tended front could be directed, was the prelude to 
disaster ; the employment of troops whose morale had 
been injured by continually fighting behind cover 
and in the trenches, and who were, therefore, unfitted 
for a rush across the open, was a second cause of 
failure ; whilst the absence of a competent common 
head at the scene of the assault, and the failure on the 
part of some of the superior officers to lead forward 
their men with dash and energy, were attendant causes 
which the court of enquiry, assembled soon after the 
event, assigned as reasons for the unfortunate result. 

If the power at the disposal of the Federal general, 
whether with reference to his numerical force or to his 
mechanical means, be taken into consideration, success 


* Federal accounts place the number at 4,000, Confederate at 

0 , 000 . 
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assailants filed out of the approaches, and losing the 
impetus of a rapid attack, occupied, but did not 
cross, the cavity caused by the explosion. Beyond 
was rising ground, for the moment almost denuded of 
defenders, but the Federals, instead of carrying this 
ridge by assault, followed the instinct of troops accus- 
tomed to fight under cover, and sought shelter, con- 
tenting themselves with firing over the edge of the 
crater. Potter in vain tried to disentangle his men 
from the confused and disordered mass, which, without 
regard to divisions, brigades, or regiments, was hud- 
dled at the bottom of the great trench in unmilitary 
disorder. But now the Confederate batteries in rear 
and in flank of the mine sent their shells into the 
crater and swept its approaches. Lee, unmoved and 
tranquil, seemed by the very calmness of his presence 
to restore confidence to the defenders, whilst Mahon e’s 
division began to arrive on the scene. Then, about 
7 A.M., Perrero’s division of blacks, never as yet under 
fire, was ordered up, and, with the confidence of raw 
troops, rushed forward and entered the crater, but 
meeting with a heavy fire, the brief enthusiasm of the 
negroes quickly evaporated, and was succeeded by help- 
less panic. The confusion and disorder was thereby 
greatly increased ; there was no commander to take the 
direction of affairs, Burnside being at his quarters in 
rear, and none of the other officers holding rank 
superior to their fellows. Whilst, therefore, the main 
body of whites and blacks huddled together sought a 
temporary refuge behind the heaped up earth, or en- 
deavoured in the face of a deadly cannonade to find 
their way to the rear, a few of the braver men 
replied to the fire which Mahone’s regiments now com- 
menced to pour into the helpless mass. 
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The slaughter in this closely packed crowd was 
fearful, whilst, as long as daylight lasted, the troops 
could not be withdrawn, and it was felt that to rein- 
force them would only add to the disorder, and conse- 
quently to the number of victims. Along the other 
portions of the line, the Confederates presented a firm 
front, and Warren, with the 5th corps, considered that 
he could not with any prospect of success effect a 
diversion. Therefore the men in the crater were sacri- 
ficed. Mahone’s division, assaulting and entering the 
cavity, killed, wounded, and captured at least 5,000,* 
and the event which in the morning had threatened to 
be replete with so great danger to the defence of 
Petersburg, ended before the close of the day in a 
triumph to the Confederate arms. 

Its terrible incidents may afford lessons which it would 
be un wise to disregard. The want of a sufficiently 
wide place d’armes from which an attack with an ex- 
tended front could be directed, was the prelude to 
disaster ; the employment of troops whose morale had 
been injured by continually fighting behind cover 
and in the trenches, and who were, therefore, unfitted 
for a rush across the open, was a second cause of 
failure ; whilst the absence of a competent common 
head at the scene of the assault, and the failure on the 
part of some of the superior officers to lead forward 
their men with dash and energy, were attendant causes 
which the court of enquiry, assembled soon after the 
event, assigned as reasons for the unfortunate result. 

If the power at the disposal of the Pederal general, 
whether with reference to his numerical force or to his 
mechanical means, be taken into consideration, success 

* Federal accounts place the number at 4,000, Confederate at 

6 , 000 . 
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might have been confidently expected. Then Peters- 
burg would have fallen ; the three divisions on the 
southern side of the James would have been over- 
whelmed; the whole of the defences up to the lines of 
Drury’s Bluff would have followed the fate of Peters- 
burg; the possession of the Richmond and Danville 
and Petersburgh and Weldon railways would have 
entailed the evacuation of Richmond, cut off from its 
supplies and exposed to attack from the river as well 
as from the. land, and thus the capture of the seat of 
the Confederate government would have been effected 
alm ost simultaneously with the occupation of Atlanta, 
and the Army of the Potomac would have signalised the 
autumn campaign by an advance into the Carolinas as 
that of the West extended its conquests into Georgia, 
But, whether owing to the different material of which 
the two great Federal armies were composed, whether 
to the higher genius of the general commanding the 
Western forces, or to the more warlike talents of the 
opponent of General Grant, the success of the Army of 
the Potomac, in its campaign of Virginia, can bear no 
comparison with the continued advance of Sherman’s 
Army of the West. Had the future of the war de- 
pended on the events of the summer campaign in 
Virginia, the fate of the American Republic would have 
been far different to what it subsequently was. The 
people of the North were commencing to feel the utter 
hopelessness of the struggle, and to seek, in the ap- 
proaching election for the Presidency, a man who 
would dare to advocate peace. The slaughter of the 
troops under such a general as Grant was greater than 
they could endure, and murmurings might be heard 
against the conqueror of Vicksburg, hitherto exalted 
for his indomitable firmness and invincible resolution. 
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Why these murmurings and this horror of profitless 
slaughter did not find vent otherwise than in the 
speeches of men belonging to what was termed the 
Copperhead party, will be seen when the events of 
the West and the culminating triumph at Atlanta receive 
their due quota of attention. 

But before concluding the account of the campaign 
before Petersburgyand turning from thence to the field 
of more brilliant operations (as regarded the Federal 
arms) in the West, one short .campaign which, viewed 
retrospectively by the light of subsequent events, and 
in relation to the future disasters to the Confederacy, 
seems like the last rays of the setting sun, must claim our 
attention, carrying back as it 'does the imagination to 
the earlier triumphs of the Army of Virginia, and the 
menaces of its general to transport the war into the 
enemy’s country. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GENERAL EARLY’s CAMPAIGN.* 

General Hunter’s retreat across the mountains of 
Western Virginia into tlie valley of the Kanawha 
opened the Shenandoah Valley to the Confederate force 
concentrated at Lynchburg, under Early’s command, f 
That general had, as before related, pursued Hunter to 
the confines of the mountainous country, and then, 
keeping his plan a profound secret, made prepara- 
tions by an advance down the valley for an invasion of 
the Federal States, and a consequent diversion for the 
relief of Lee’s army confronting Grant in front of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. The force at his disposal, all 
told, amounted to little more than 12,000 men, and 
comprised four very small divisions of infantry, viz. 
Breckenridge’s and Rhodes’s, united under Brecken- 
ridge, and Gordon’s and Ramseur’s, together with the 
cavalry, formed of the troops collected from Western 
Virginia and- the valley, under Ransom, formerly an 
infantry officer. J 

* Vide Map II. commencement of volume. Also Map, p. 7, 
vol. ii. 

t General Early was a graduate of West Point, older in years, but 
a cotemporary at the academy with General Beauregard. He was 
noted for solid rather than for brilliant qualities. 

% General Early states, in the letter before quoted, that the force 
with which he arrived in front of Washington was only 8,000 
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Masking liis movements by an advance of tlie guerilla 
cavalry, under Gilmor, wliich effectually cut off all 
channels of communication, Early moved swiftly down 
the valley, and coming unexpectedly on Sigel, whose 
head-quarters were at Martinsburg, forced him to re- 
treat, with the loss of a considerable amount of stores, 
across the Potomac to Maryland Heights. Then, having 
detached his cavalry to break up the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail, to levy heavy contributions on the towns of 
Pennsylvania, and to collect horses, cattle, and other 
plunder, Early crossed the river, demonstrated against 
Maryland Heights, and marched on the Monocary. Here 
General Wallace, having collected a force of recruits, 
hundred days’ men, and other detachments from Balti- 
more and Washington, and being reinforced by a divi- 
sion of the 6th corps, sent from Petersburg on the first 
rumour of Early’s advance, prepared to oppose his pro- 
gress. 

Time was of the utmost importance. Already were 
the remaining divisions of the 6th corps steaming up 
the Potomac; the 19th corps, brought from Louisiana 
after its defeat on the Bed Eiver, were hurrying on- 
wards to the same destination ; Hunter was hastening 
from the Kanawha Valley ; whilst the President and the 
governors of the menaced States were levying volunteers 
and militia to repel this invasion so menacing and so 
unexpected. 

At first, the news of the crossing of the Potomac by 
any force stronger than a few squadrons of cavalry was 
discredited and even ridiculed by the citizens of New 
York and Washington. Then fugitives hastening north- 

infantry, 40 field pieces, and 2,000 badly mounted and equipped 
cavalry. General Ransom was subsequently succeeded by General 
Lomax in the command of the cavalry. 
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wards from tlie invaded districts, and rumours of the 
appearance of Confederate troops simultaneously at 
many and distant points, tended to spread reports 
exaggerating the danger and augmenting the numbers 
of the invaders. It was said that Lee in person, at the 
head of an army of 60,000 men, was marching on Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. The Unionists were in terror ; 
the Southern sympathisers in Maryland, many of whose 
relatives were among Early’s men, rejoiced * Plate, 
jewels, and all ■ descriptions of valuables were rapidly 
conveyed northwards from the various towns and from 
the residences of wealthy men. Neither was Philadel- 
phia nor Washington considered secure, and New York, 
Poston, and the northern cities were sought as places 
of refuge from the danger which, in such unexpected 
form, had burst over the country, scarcely recovered 
from the effects of the previous incursions of Lee’s 
army. 

In a spirit far different from that shown in the in- 
vasions of those two preceding years was this third 
expedition into the Northern States conducted. The 
devastation by Hunter of the Shenandoah Valley had 
aroused a bitter spirit of vengeance. Pennsylvania was 
not spared, and even the towns of Maryland could with 
difficulty be protected by the officers and men who, 
raised from that State and serving in the Confederate 
armies, could not endure to see the horrors of war 
inflicted on their own homes by the cavalry of Western 
Virginia and Eastern Tennessee. Governor Bradford’s 
house was burnt in retaliation for a similar act perpe- 
trated by Hunter against Governor Letcher, of Virginia ; 

* Colonel Giltnor, when sent on a raid to the neighbourhood of 
Baltimore, took the opportunity of visiting his home, much to the 
surprise of his relatives, who believed him to be many miles distant. 
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the country residence of Mr. Blair, an intimate friend 
of the President, met with the same fate, and the farmers 
of Pennsylvania saw their flocks driven into the Con- 
federate camps, whilst the merchants and tradespeople 
of the towns paid with unwilling hands contributions 
as ransom for their homes and goods. 

On the 8th July, an action was fought on the 
Monocary, where General Wallace had drawn up his 
small army to cover the rail and road to Baltimore. 
But his mixed forces could not stand against Early’s 
veterans ; his right flank, where the recruits and detach- 
ments were stationed, gave way, Pickett’s division, 
hardly pressed in front, and now threatened in flank, 
was forced to retire, and in some confusion retreated 
on Baltimore, pursued to within a few miles of the 
city by detachments of the enemy’s cavalry. 

The result of the battle of Monocary increased the 
excitement at Baltimore and Washington. At the 
former city the alarm bells were rung, and the citizens 
mustered and enrolled for the defence of their homes ; 
whilst at Washington General Angur collected together 
the marines, home guards, and the government em- 
ployes to man the forts. In the meantime, General 
Early reached Eockville, fourteen miles distant from 
Washington, whilst detachments of his cavalry burnt 
houses and seized prisoners, horses, and cattle within 
five miles of the capital, at the same time that Colonel 
Gilmor cut the communication between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, capturing a railway train containing, 
among other passengers. General Franklin, who was 
proceeding north in consequence of a wound received 
in Louisiana.^ 

* Resulting from the extreme fatigue of Colonel Gilmor and 
his men, who, on horseback for days and nights together, were com- 
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On the 11th July, Early advanced still nearer to 
Washington, his skirmishers exchanging shots with the 
garrison of Fort Stevens ; but whilst he hesitated before 
involving his insignificant force within the forts and 
buildings of a large city, into which reinforcements 
might at any hour be thrown by means of the river, 
the two remaining divisions of the 6th corps (Wright’s), 
together with the 19th corps, landed from the steamers, 
and at once garrisoned the defences. Then all hope, 
supposing such hope to have been entertained, disap- 
peared of capturing Washington by a coup de main. 
The citizens regained their confidence, and, venturing 
outside the fortifications, beheld some of the ravages of 
war which as yet they had only read of in the descrip- 
tions given by the newspapers of the devastation in- 
dicted on Southern territory. They saw farms and 
larger houses in ruins, crops destroyed, and the dead 
and wounded still strewing the fields, whilst they could 
scarcely credit that the city was now safe, and that the 
force which had spread so great alarm was in retreat, 
laden with booty, towards the Potomac. 

Early crossed at Edward’s Ferry, and proceeded 
# leisurely through Snicker’s Gap and over the Shenan- 
doah Eiver, where he turned on Wright, who had fol- 
lowed him with his two divisions and the 19 th corps, 
inflicting considerable loss, and obliging him to abandon 
the pursuit. Having thus freed himself from molesta- 
tion, Early established his head-quarters at Winchester, 
Wright returning to Washington and leaving the further 
conduct of the campaign to Crook and AverilL* The 

pletely worn out, the prisoners were not carefully guarded, and 
General Franklin and others effected their escape. See Four Years 
in the Saddle, by Colonel Gilmor. 

* General Hunter was in chief command, but these two officers 
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latter, with his cavalry, made a dash at Winchester, at- 
taining some success ; but being attacked by the con- 
centrated forces of the enemy, was driven in rout down 
the valley, and at length sought and obtained safety at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

This defeat of the Federal cavalry of the valley, and 
the consequent rumours of another intended raid into 
Pennsylvania, led General Grant to abandon his plan 
of withdrawing the 6th corps from Washington to 
strengthen the Army of the Potomac, and compelled 
him to order it to retrace its steps, and to proceed to 
the defence of the menaced districts. Reports of Early’s 
advance were again rife ; his cavalry was devastating 
Pennsylvania, whilst Mosby’s guerillas, having crossed 
the Potomac, alarmed the denizens of the villages near 
Washington. The strength of these raiders was, as 
usual, greatly exaggerated; and the infantry of Hunter 
and Wright, and the cavalry of Crook and Averill, 
were marched hither and thither in search of the 
squadrons who, by the very smallness of their numbers, 
eluded pursuit. Railways were torn up, government 
stores plundered, requisitions on towns made, and 
failing the compliance of the citizens, the towns were # 
burned. 

This fate befel Chambersburg. A small detachment 
under Gilmor had entered the town, and, acting under 
superior orders, made requisitions for 200,000$ 4n gold, 
which the inhabitants, anticipating the approach of a 
strong body of cavalry, refused to comply with, and 
laughed at the threat to burn the town. But the men 
who had suffered by Hunter’s devastations were not to 
be trifled with ; and although pitying the helpless and 

seem to have been principally engaged in the operations in the Shenan- 
doah Yalley. 
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unoffending population, Gilmor, who commanded the 
detachment, proceeded to carry into effect the orders 
which Early had issued, roused to wrath at the spectacles 
which had greeted his eyes on his march down the valley. 
Chambersburg was fired, 118 houses perished in . the 
conflagration, and Averill arrived only in time to see 
the town in flames. The Confederate cavalry retired 
towards the Potomac, and having with some difficulty 
extricated themselves from the numerous bodies of 
•troops intent on cutting off their retreat, crossed 
the river. 

The division of command had been fatal to a proper 
combination of the far superior Federal forces around 
Washington and Harper’s Ferry. Wright and Hunter 
were independent of each other, and Crook, Averill, and 
Kelly appear to have failed in co-operating together so 
as to bring the preponderance of their numbers to effect 
commensurate results. Grant, engaged in directing the 
operations of the armies of the Potomac and the James, 
could not give proper attention to the movements of the 
forces around Washington, even if the telegraph wires 
had remained intact ; but these, since the Confederate 
cavalry had entered Maryland, were frequently cut, and 
all communication, except by letter, stopped. To remedy 
such evils the middle department, and the departments 
of Western Virginia, Washington, and the Susquehanna, 
were united into one, and (General Hunter having 
resigned the command) were allotted to General She- 
ridan, who received as additions to his force two divi- 
sions of the best cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. 
He had thus under his command Hunter’s former 
army of Western Virginia, the 6 th and 19 th corps, a 
powerful artillery, and 10,000 well mounted and well 
disciplined cavalry, viz. Torbett’s and Wilson’s divisions, 
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and. the cavalry of Western Virginia and the Shenan- 
doah, making up a total force of not less than from 
40,000 to 45,000 men, whilst General Early, from 
his position around Winchester, menaced Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and collected the rich harvests of 
the Shenandoah with but 13,000, of which 3,000 were 
cavalry. 

Notwithstanding this vast disproportion of strength, 
General Grant hesitated before permitting Sheridan to 
assume the offensive ; he feared a defeat, alarmed at the 
consequences that might ensue, and only after a personal 
visit to the Federal camp near Charleston, and influenced 
by the pressing necessity of reopening for traffic the 
Baltimore and Ohio and Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
did he consent to allow the Army of the Shenandoah to 
advance* accompanying his orders with directions so 
completely to devastate the valley, that to use his own 
words, ‘ Nothing should be left to invite the enemy to 
return ; ’ provisions, forage, and stock were to be con- 
sumed or destroyed ; and the buildings alone were to be 
left to the miserable inhabitants deprived of all means of 
sustenance. 

With such instructions, Sheridan commenced the 
autumn campaign by an advance on Winchester. 
During the month of August the operations had been 
of a desultory character, principally confined to engage- 
ments between the cavalry of the two armies, in which 
the superior numbers, arms, and general efficiency of 
the Federal horse had given them the advantage, whilst 
the carelessness with which the lines of communica- 
tion had been guarded, more particularly where the 
passes through the Blue Kidge Mountains debouched 
on. the lower country, had presented opportunities to 
Mosby of which he was not. slow to avail himself, and 
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with his small body of irregular cavalry to inflict damage 
which marred the success of the campaign. # 

When Grant visited the army it was encamped on 
the left bank of the Shenandoah, in front of Early, who 
occupied the line of the Opequan, covering Winchester. 
He received Sheridan’s report, and acquiring confidence 
from the appearance of the troops, and the clear views 
of the general, directed an immediate advance. The 
two armies had been watching each other for some 
weeks, and Early, emboldened by the inaction of the 
enemy, and anxious to prevent the repair of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail, had detached Gordon’s division 
towards Martinsburg, threatening the right of Sheridan’s 
line. By so doing he had exposed his own right wing, 
and Sheridan, informed by his spies and scouts that 
Gordon’s division was at Bunker’s Hill, ten miles distant 
from the main army, resolved to overwhelm Early’s re- 
maining divisions before he could concentrate his forces. 
Availing himself of his powerful cavalry, he directed 
Wilson to cross the Opequan at daybreak on the 19th, 
and having secured a position on the left bank to cover 
the passage of the infantry. This, Wilson, after a severe 
skirmish, succeeded in effecting, carrying the fieldworks 
erected to defend the passage ; the 6th corps quickly 
followed, threw out skirmishers, and opened with its 
artillery ; but the 19th corps, under Emory, seemingly 
regardless of the lessons of the Bed Biver campaign, 
was in rear of the baggage train of the 6th corps, 
and consequently endured a delay of two hours before 
it could come into line. 

This delay gave time to Early to hasten back Gor- 
don’s division, and to concentrate his small force for 

* See United States Army and Navy Journal, Sept. 10, 18G4, a 
valuable record of the several campaigns. 
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the battle which was to decide the fate of the Shenan- 
doah Valley. The infantry on both sides was now 
fiercely engaged, and success*was inclining to the Con- 
federates, when Sheridan brought up his reserves under 
Crook, of the army of Western Virginia. Even with 
the preponderance of force that these reinforcements 
gave to the Eederals, Early’s men held their ground. 
Then Sheridan, riding to his right wing, found Torbett 
with two divisions of cavalry, under Merritt and Averill, 
the latter of whom, having been engaged during the 
morning with Gordon, had now joined the main army. 
There were at least 7,000 sabres, headed by Custer, 
Devin, Lowell, and others well known as dashing cavalry 
officers, and this force, well equipped, well mounted, 
and well led, were hurled against the left wing of the 
small Confederate army. The charge was magnificent ; 
nothing could resist it ; the enemy was doubled up ; 
and as the storm of cavalry broke on his flank, the 
Eederal infantry advanced. 

The victory was complete. In confusion and rout 
the Confederates fled through Winchester, losing heavily 
in prisoners. . The inhabitants, startled by the heavy 
firing, and by the shot and shell, with- which, alas ! they 
were only too familiar, hastened to their windows and 
their doorsteps, to see with sorrow and dismay their 
fellow-countrymen defeated and in flight. Cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, intermingled together, swept 
through the town, and such of the wounded as could 
mount ahorse or secure conveyance in an ambulance 
joined the crowd to avoid falling into the enemy’s 
hands. Notwithstanding, either on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, or from the heavy losses they had sus- 
tained, probably from both these causes combined, the 
Eederals did not pursue with vigour : order was restored 
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and Early proceeded to retreat to Fisher’s Hill, near 
Strasburg, where he took up a strong position across 
the valley of the north fork of the Shenandoah, with 
Massanutten Mountain on his right and North Moun- 
tain on his left.* There he prepared to dispute the 
further progress of Sheridan’s forces. But these, ani- 
mated by success, and headed by an energetic leader, 
were eager to resume the offensive, and once for all to 
clear the valley of the Shenandoah from the presence of 
the enemy’s troops. 

Having detached a strong force of cavalry, under 
Torbett, up the valley of the south fork of the Shenan- 
doah, to threaten the enemy’s right flank and rear, 
Sheridan, with his main army, composed of the 8th 
corps (Crook’s), the 6th (Wright’s), and the 19tli 
(Emory’s), with Averill’s cavalry, prepared to attack 
Early in his position at Fisher’s Hill. The morning of 
the 21st Septemberwas passed in various preparations. 
Emory, on the Federal left, pushed forward a strong re- 
connaissance , whilst Averill, supported by Crook’s infan- 
try, endeavoured to gain a position on the enemy’s left 
flank. After an engagement, in which both sides lost 
heavily, the Confederate left was turned : the 6th and 
19th corps then advanced, and Early, abandoning his 
position in confusion, retreated hurriedly, with the 
loss of eleven guns and many prisoners, down the 
valley. Sheridan followed to Woodstock, sending his 
cavalryf to continue the pursuit, which succeeded in 

* In this battle of Winchester or Opequan, General Rhodes, 
commanding a division in Early’s army, was killed, 

t Averill was about this time succeeded in command of the 
cavalry by Torbett. He (Averill) was much respected by both his 
own men and by the enemy for his qualities as a soldier, and for 
his opposition to the system of making war on non-combatants. 
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reaching Staunton, and in destroying an important rail- 
way bridge on the Staunton and Gordonsville rail. Early, 
reinforced by Kershaw’s division of Longstreet’s corps, 
entrenched himself at Brown’s Gap, in the Blue Bidge 
Mountains, where he defied attack, and prepared to 
resume the offensive when opportunity for so doing 
should offer. Then Mosby recommenced his operations 
in rear of the Federal army, issuing as usual from the 
various mountain passes, and falling on depdts and con- 
voys, whilst Bosser and other cavalry leaders engaged 
in frequent skirmishes with the Federal horsemen in the 
upper valley. 

During this time Sheridan was laying waste the 
country, converting the most fruitful district of 
Virginia into a complete wilderness,— not only devas- 
tating the crops and carrying off the cattle, hut burn- 
ing the barns, mills, and agricultural implements, thus 
equalling, if not surpassing, in deeds of rapine • and 
violence, the commanders whose names have been held 
up to reprobation for similar acts in the wars of past 
centuries. What Hunter had spared, Sheridan de- 
stroyed ; and not content with inflicting temporary ruin 
on the country and its inhabitants, did what lay in his 
power to prevent a return to prosperity when peace 
should again visit the land,* and the population reseek 
their abandoned homes. 

Nothing of note, as regarded military operations, 

* The following extract is taken from General Sheridan's de- 
spatch : — ‘I have destroyed over 2,000 barns filled with wheat, hay, 
and farming implements; over 70 mills filled with flour and wheat ; 
have driven in front of the army over 4,Q00 head of stock, and have 
killed and issued to the troops not less than 8,000 sheep.’ These 
acts of General Sheridan, Mr. Swinton, in his History of the Army 
of the Potomac , justly reprobates, comparing them to the deeds 
of the French in the Palatinate. 
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occurred until the third week in October, when Early, 
recovered from the effects of his defeats at Opequan 
and Fisher’s Hill, moved down the valley and resumed 
the offensive. Sheridan, warned by the ill success of 
Hunter’s previous advance on Lynchburg, and pro- 
bably restrained by orders from the Commander-in- 
Chief, had made no attempt at further conquests, but 
had taken up a position behind Cedar Creek, a tributary 
of the north fork of the Shenandoah Kiver. There he 
had thrown up entrenchments, and having, as he con- 
sidered, provided for the safety of his army, anti 
guarded against surprise by covering his flanks with 
cavalry, repaired, on the 15th of October, to Washing- 
ton, leaving Wright in temporary command during his 
absence. At that very time Early was making final 
arrangements for a sudden attack. The arrival of 
Kershaw’s famous division had infused fresh spirit into 
his troops, and with the addition of a small force of 
cavalry had replenished the losses of the previous dis- 
astrous battles. Notwithstanding these reinforcements, 
his army was very far inferior to that of the enemy, 
and to attack him in front in a position of his own 
selection would have been to court disaster. To 
compensate by strategy for his weakness in number was 
General Early’s design, and to obtain by surprise what 
would be impossible to gain by an open attack was the 
course which he proposed to adopt. 

The Federal army held a position on the north or 
left bank of Cedar Creek, with the cavalry on its flanks, 
and frequent and strong patrols were sent up the valley 
of the south fork of the Shenandoah to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the tactics of former Confederate generals. On 
thelBth October, the day previous to Early’s attack, what 
was reported to be a careful reconnaissance had been 
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pushed forward as far as Fisher’s Hill and Strasburg ; 
but although a despatch had been captured, giving 
warning that the enemy was about to advance, no in- 
formation could be obtained of his exact position. On 
the following day, probably in consequence of the 
captured despatch, another and stronger reconnaissance 
was ordered to be made by the 19th corps ; but before 
the night had passed events happened which prevented 
the necessity or possibility of a reconnaissance , and 
declared only too plainly the close proximity of the 
enemy. 

Soon after midnight on the 17th October, Early 
advanced from the position he occupied behind Stras- 
burg, at Fisher’s Hill, and under cover of a feint 
made against the cavalry pickets on the Federal 
right, moved Kershaw’s division by a ford across Cedar 
Creek, and, concealed by a thick mist, which rose from 
the river about dawn, completely turned the left flank 
of the Federal army, Kershaw attaining a position in the 
left rear of Crook’s, 8 th corps. In the meantime Early, 
hidden by the fog, advanced close up to the strong earth- 
works which that general had thrown up to protect his 
left front, and in whose strength rather than in the 
watchfulness of his pickets he appears to have trusted. 
Just as day was breaking, Early in front, and Kershaw 
on the left rear, rushed simultaneously on the enemy’s 
lines. Nearly the whole of the pickets were captured, 
and as the main body of the infantry, roused from sleep, 
hastened to seize their arms, Kershaw’s men poured 
into the camp, completely surprised the half-awakened 
troops, captured 18 guns, and turning them on the 
now disorganised and retreating 8th corps, increased 
the confusion and the slaughter. Still pressing on- 
wards in its victorious course, the Confederate infantry 
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fell on the 19th corps, driving it back in rout on the 
road to Middletown, and threatening to cut off the 
entire Federal army from its depots at Winchester. 
But the 6th corps on the right, and Custer’s and 
Merritt’s cavalry, preserved their discipline, and under 
the supervision of General Wright formed a rear- guard 
which checked the victorious Confederates in the 
wooded country near Middletown. There General 
Wright succeeded in restoring some order among the 
ranks of the 8th and 19th corps ; the first vigour of 
pursuit was checked, and many of the Confederates, 
demoralised by success, in place of pressing onwards to 
secure complete victory, spread themselves through 
the abandoned camps, plundering and carousing when 
they should have been fighting with their generals in 
the front. 

It was now 9 o’clock A.M., and Sheridan, who had 
slept at Winchester, and had heard the sound of the 
firing, was galloping to the front, urged by the sights 
that met him on the road to the most strenuous exer- 
tions to reach his army, which he well knew had met 
with a terrible repulse. He rode on to the field of 
battle whilst Wright was reforming his broken lines, 
and whilst Early was bringing up his troops scattered 
among the abandoned camps. His presence reassured 
the beaten troops, and inspired with renewed ardour 
those who had held their ground and covered the 
retreat. He approved of Wright’s arrangements, and 
received and repulsed an attack made by the enemy 
under cover of his now powerful artillery. Then, for 
the space of one hour, there was a pause in the fighting : 
Sheridan was preparing to resume the offensive, and at 
3 o’clock formed up his infantry, the 6th corps in the 
centre, supported by the remains of the 8 th and 19 th 
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corps, with the cavalry covering the flanks. In this 
order he moved forward against Middletown, Gritty's 
division leading. Once the line wavered, and even 
showed signs of giving way, but being reformed and 
supported by a heavy fire of artillery, carried the village 
and drove back the enemy on the road to Strasburg. 

Then a panic seems to have seized the Confederate 
army ; the numerous stragglers, plunderers, and team- 
sters rushed to the rear, carrying among the disciplined 
troops their cowardly terror. The disorderly retreat of 
the Tederals in the forenoon was repeated by their 
opponents in the evening, whilst the inferiority of their 
force, especially in cavalry, prevented the formation of 
an efficient rear-guard. Before dusk a great portion of 
the army was in flight, the captured camp of the 
Tederals was abandoned, and an attempt at a stand 
made at Cedar Bun was defeated by the charge of the 
Federal cavalry, who crossed the stream under a heavy 
fire. 

During the night Early bivouacked at Fisher’s Hill, 
but on the following day retreated up the valley beyond 
Woodstock, followed by the Federal cavalry, and finally 
took up a position at Mount Jackson, from whence 
Kershaw’s division was soon afterwards sent back to 
Bichmond. 

Grievous was the disappointment among the ranks 
of the Confederate army : a victory complete beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine had been converted, in great 
measure by the undisciplined conduct of the troops, in 
part also by the want of cavalry to follow up the suc- 
cess, into a miserable defeat. 5 * Most of the stores and 

* General Early states, in tlie letter before quoted, that he went 
into the fight at Cedar Run with 8,500 muskets, about 40 pieces of 
artillery, and about 1,200 cavalry, as the rest of his cavalry in the 
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camp equipages, all the captured artillery, and 22 
of Early’s own guns fell into the hands of the victors. 
The prisoners are said to have numbered on each 
side about 1,500, and the 'killed and wounded were 
more numerous among the Federals than among their 
opponents ; but the substantial fruits of victory were 
reaped in a rich harvest by General Sheridan.* The 
designs of the Confederate generals in the Shenandoah 
were once and for ever defeated, and General Grant 
was enabled to. recall to the army before Petersburg 
the 6th corps and two divisions of cavalry. 

Thus ended for the year 1864 the campaign of the 
Shenandoah Valley, and thus terminated the last of the 
many attempts made by the Confederates to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. In looking back on the 
campaign, it must be a matter of wonder that so long a 
stand could have been made, and even repeated ag- 
gressive operations attempted, by a force numerically so 
greatly inferior to that which, after the concentration 
round Washington of the 6th, 19th, and 8th corps, and 
the divisions of cavalry, was brought to bear against it. 
General Early showed remarkable courage and firmness 
in maintaining his position in the Lower Shenandoah 

Luray Valley did not get up in time, though ordered to move at the 
same time he moved to the attack. 

* Among other officers of high rank who fell on the side of the 
Federals at Cedar Run, a young but distinguished colonel of cavalry, 
Lowell by name, met his death at the last charge. Of a good New 
England family, he had improved his education by travel and by 
the observation of foreign armies. He entered the cavalry at the com- 
mencement of the war as a sub-lieutenant, but his superior attain- 
ments being recognised by General M’Clellan and other officers, he 
received rapid promotion, became a colonel of cavalry, and received 
the local rank of brigadier-general. His death was deeply regretted 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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Valley, and these qualities he seems to have possessed 
in a greater measure than the rapidity and enterprise 
which would have led some of the more dashing of the 
Confederate generals to have attempted, even if it had 
been only for a few hours, the capture of Washington. 
That this might have been accomplished is a matter of 
belief among many officers of the Confederacy, and that 
it was regarded as more than possible at General Grant’s 
head-quarters is likewise to be gathered from collateral 
evidence : but the firmness of the Commander-in-Chief 
was not to be shaken by the fear of such an event ; and 
his refusal to entertain any plan of withdrawing the 
main army from its strong position on the James de- 
prived General Lee’s diversion into Maryland of much 
of its advantages. The terror of the administration at 
Washington had been overrated, and the firmness of 
General Grant under-estimated, by the leaders of the 
Confederacy ; and excepting as partially relieving 
General Lee’s army from immediate pressure by the 
withdrawal from his front of the 6th corps, and the 
gathering up for the uses of the Confederate army of 
the harvests of the valley, the campaign of the She- 
nandoah was productive of little real benefit to the 
cause. 

The arrival at so critical a time of the 1 9 th corps from 
the South was one of those fortunate coincidences which 
may be observed in every war, although its withdrawal, 
after serious defeat, from Louisiana, appears to furnish 
evidence that the Confederate general in that department 
had not followed up his victory and employed vigorously 
the large force at his disposal. With regard to the 
three important actions fought in the valley, namely, 
those of Opequan, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Eun, it 
must be remembered that, although the movements that 
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preceded and accompanied them are open to criticism, 
and although to General Early some degree of blame 
must consequently attach, yet that the overwhelming 
numbers of his opponent would have justified him in 
refusing action altogether and in retreating to the upper 
valley. 

At Opequan, by detaching large portions of his army 
beyond the reach of immediate recall, he afforded an 
opportunity to his opponent for an overwhelming attack 
on his right wing. This the firm attitude of the infantry 
on the flank prevented, and to the terrible charge of 
cavalry must the adverse issue of the battle be attributed, 
thereby affording the first, and indeed the only instance, 
during the four years’ war in America, of cavalry deciding 
the fate of an important battle. W hy, with his preponde- 
rating superiority of that arm, Sheridan permitted Early 
to rally at Fisher’s Hill, has not been clearly explained. 
The reasons will probably be found in the lateness of 
the hour, the fatigue of men and. horses, and the 
difficult nature of the country. At Fisher’s Hill 
Early was attacked whilst preparing for a retreat, con- 
sequent on his anxiety-— which, owing to the good 
behaviour of a small detachment of cavalry, proved 
groundless — lest his right should be turned from the 
direction of the Luray Valley. This fact may account 
for, although it cannot excuse, the precipitate flight of 
the army, which affords an indication of the want of 
proper discipline, afterwards in great measure the oc- 
casion of the defeat at Cedar Run. There, the success of 
the first attack reflects credit on the Confederates as it 
points to laxity in the watchfulness of the Federal 
army. For the complete surprise and consequent cap- 
ture of the pickets, which resulted in the rout of two 
out of the three corps of infantry, there seems to have 
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been little or no excuse ; whilst the subsequent good 
behaviour of these troops is another out of the many 
proofs furnished during the progress of the war of the 
rapidity with which American soldiers recover the 
effects of even complete defeat. The want of sufficient 
cavalry to follow up the pursuit, as well as the demora- 
lisation of his troops by the capture of the enemy’s 
camp, are the reasons which General Early himself 
assigns for the subsequent conversion of an almost 
unprecedented success into a calamitous defeat. 

Having thus followed the course of events in the 
Shenandoah, and traced the fortunes of a campaign 
which, although detached from, must yet be considered 
as forming part of, the operations of the armies of the 
Potomac and of Virginia, we must again return to those 
armies, and conclude the narrative of events which, 
commencing in .May with the crossing of the Kapidan, 
continued until the rain and cold of winter necessi- 
tated a short but welcome intermission of labour to the 
much enduring soldiers. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

THE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG. * 

The summer and autumn campaign of the Army of 
the Potomac presents a marked contrast to the far more 
brilliant operations of the Western forces. Still con- 
fronting Lee, Grant remained within his long but 
strongly fortified lines, extending between twenty and 
thirty miles from near the Weldon railway on his left, 
across the James, towards Newmarket on the right. 
After the failure of the mine, he did not attempt to 
force a passage through his opponent’s entrenchments 
by a recourse to siege operations ; and after the many 
lessons he had already received, he refused to risk the 
loss and disaster consequent on the repulse of an assault. 
His operations were, therefore, reduced to attempts to 
turn the flanks of the Confederate army, and by moving 
strong bodies of troops now against the right, now 
against the left, of the feebly-manned defences, to find 
some weak point by which an entrance might be forced, 
and his own lines advanced nearer to the beleaguered 
cities. 

Could he secure possession of Chaffin’s Bluff, opposite 
Drury’s Bluff, on the James, he might, with the assistance 
of the fleet, force a way up the river, and render im- 
possible the further retention of Petersburg. This 
failing, he might, by extending his left, envelop within 

* Vide Map, p. 258 ; also Map II., commencement of volume. 
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his entrenchments the Weldon andtheSouthside(Lynch- 
burg) rails, and thus cut off city and army from two of 
their arteries of supply. Each project was in turn 
tried ; each for many months, until winter brought a 
short cessation to active operations, was met by corres- 
ponding movements of Lee’s indefatigable troops ; and 
after engagements in which now one side, now another, 
obtained a transient success, the two great armies of 
the Potomac and Virginia remained facing each other 
in nearly the same parallel lines until the close of the 
year 1864. 

But although Lee, by personal influence and by the 
admirable spirit infused through all ranks of his noble 
army, drew from the sorely harassed troops an amount 
of endurance and of indomitable resolution of which the 
history of war can produce but few parallels, he was 
still unable to concentrate the efforts of the civil go- 
vernment on the task of providing recruits, either white 
or black, of establishing needful depdts of supplies, or 
of organising a proper method of extracting from the 
States in rear of his army the resources necessary for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. General Grant 
well estimated the excessive difficulty of recruiting the 
Confederate armies, and the far higher value attached 
to the life of each individual soldier by General Lee 
than by himself. He knew how small was the force in 
his front ; he saw of what materials the new levies were 
composed ; and knowing and seeing this, although baf- 
fled in nearly every attempt at aggressive operations, he 
hoped that exhaustion would effect what force had 
failed to accomplish* 

* This opinion is shown in the following letter from General Grant, 
dated Ang. 16, 1864, and addressed to the Hon. E. B. Waslibume :■ — 

1 Dear Sir, — I state to all citizens who visit me that all we want 
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From the time of the explosion of the mine in July, 
to the late autumn, when the heavy rains prevented 
active campaigning, General Grant, with the two armies 
of Meade and Butler acting in conjunction and combi- 
nation, endeavoured, by a succession of attacks, first 
against one end of Lee’s long line, then against the 
other flank, weakened to reinforce the menaced point, 
either to capture the defences of Chaffin’s Bluff on the 
north bank of the James, or to extend his lines primarily 
to the Weldon, subsequently to the Southside railway. 
The several features of these movements, unless the 
details belonging more properly to the narrative of the 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac than to an ac- 
count of the whole war are carefully studied, present so 
great a similitude both in their conception and execution 
that it will be requisite to do little more than to glance 
at their respective incidents. 

On the 12th of August, General Grant, believing that 
Lee had either detached, or was about to detach, strong 
reinforcements to the force under Early’s command, and 
learning from General Butler that only 8,000 men were 
employed in guarding the approaches to Richmond 
from the north bank of the James, sent the 2nd corps, 

now to insure an early restoration of the Union is a determined 
unity of sentiment in the North. The rebels have now in their 
ranks their last man. The little boys and old men are guarding 
prisoners, guarding railroad bridges, and forming a good part of 
their garrisons for entrenched positions. A man lost by them cannot 
be replaced. They have robbed tlie cradle and the grave equally 
to get their present force. Besides what they lose in frequent skir- 
mishes and battles, they are now losing, from desertion and other 
causes, at least one regiment per day, &c. &c.’ 

This letter may possibly have been written partly with the object 
of strengthening Mr. Lincoln’s cause in his contest for re-election, 
but in all probability it contains a great amount of truth. 
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with Gregg’s cavalry, and Birney, now in command of the 
10th corps, * the whole being under Hancock’s orders, 
in transports up the James Eiver. This mode of 
moving the troops was adopted in order to produce an 
impression at Confederate head- quarters that the expe- 
dition was about to proceed to Washington to guard the 
city against Early. But whether owing to General 
Lee’s better information, or to the slowness with which 
the troops, after steaming up the river to Deep Bottom, 
proceeded to disembark, the expedition failed as a 
surprise. The small force north of the James held 
it in check until the Confederate general had massed 
the main body of his army on the menaced flank, when, 
after a succession of engagements, unimportant in their 
results, the troops were withdrawn, Birney returning 
to Butler’s army, Hancock and Gregg to the lines in 
front of Petersburg. 

During their absence advantage had been taken of 
the weakening of General Lee’s right flank, and Warren, 
with the 5th corps, had obtained a position across the 
Weldon rail, hitherto employed for the transport of 
supplies to Petersburg ; and there, notwithstanding the 
departure of many of his troops to the north bank of 
the James, General Lee resolved to attack Warren 
before he could entrench himself and mount his guns 
in battery. Selecting a weak point in the line, where, 
owing to a misconception in orders, the troops holding 
the left of the defences in front of Petersburg had 
failed to connect themselves with Warren’s right, Lee 
moved forward two brigades, which, falling heavily 
on the flank of the 5th corps, drove it back in great 

* General Birney had relieved General Gillmore, in command of 
the 10th corps, and General Orel-had relieved General Baldy Smith, 
in command of the 18th corps. 
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disorder, capturing 2,500 prisoners ; but the left of the 
corps still clung persistently to the railway, and being 
reinforced by two small divisions of the 9th corps, 
repulsed the assailants and recovered the lost ground, 
although without releasing the prisoners. 

Warren then proceeded to erect batteries, and to 
throw up breastworks, preparatory to an attack which 
he expected would be made on his position when 
General Lee had collected a force sufficient for the 
purpose. His anticipation proved correct. On Sunday, 
the 21st August, the Confederates advanced, attacking 
in front and on his left flank ; but being met by a heavy 
artillery fire, and not fighting with their accustomed 
elan , were repulsed with heavy loss to themselves and 
at a slight cost to the enemy.* 

In the meanwhile, Grant, operating by lines shorter 
than those possessed by his adversary, had brought 
Hancock’s corps from the right to the left of the army, 
and this general, on the day on which Warren was en- 
gaged in repulsing the attack directed against his front, 
attained the Weldon railway near Beams station, about 
four miles south of Warren’s entrenchments. From 
thence, moving southwards, he occupied himself in 
tearing up and destroying the railway until the 25th 
August, when Hill, advancing against him, drew on the 
action known by the name of Beams station. 

Hampton, with his cavalry, commenced the battle 
by driving back a brigade of Kautz’s cavalry, posted as 
videttes to warn the infantry engaged in destroying the 
track of the enemy’s approach ; then crossing the rail, 
and acting, dismounted, as infantry, he gallantly essayed 

* In this action General Haygood’s brigade (Confederate) suffered 
severely. 
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to storm the entrenchments on the Federal left, whilst 
Heth, with portions of Wilcox’s division, assailed them 
on the right. These entrenchments had been erected 
some time previously by the 6th corps, and the con- 
struction is said to have been faulty ; consequently the 
defenders were seen in reverse, and suffered considerable 
loss from the well-directed fire of Pegram’s artillery. 
Moreover, the 2nd corps, much enfeebled by continuous 
inarching and fighting, were few in numbers, comprising 
not more than 6,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry* 
Two assaults made on Miles’s division were nevertheless 
repulsed, although the assailants, acting with great 
courage, advanced to within a few yards of the en- 
trenchments. Then Hampton pressing onward against the 
left, and a brigade of North Carolinians being formed 
up under Heth, and pushed forward with vehemence 
against the breastworks on the right, drove back the 
defenders, killing, wounding, and capturing 2,400, and 
obtaining possession of Beams station, at the same 
time forcing the 2nd corps to retreat towards the re- 
inforcements which began tardily to arrive from the 
position held by Warren. The victory remained with 
the Confederates, bat it was barren in its fruits except- 
ing in respect of the losses inflicted on the enemy, for 
which a heavy price had been exacted. 

The results of these engagements on the Weldon 
railway may be taken as samples of many of the 
battles of the war. The balance of success had cer- 
tainly inclined to the Confederates. They had captured 
many guns and prisoners, had killed and wounded a 
far larger number of the enemy than had fallen in 

* Army of the Potomac , Swinton. General Miles commanded 
Barlow’s division in this action, Gibbon commanding the other 
division of the 2nd corps. 
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their own ranks, had routed and driven back portions 
of the forces opposed to them, and yet in the end had 
retired leaving the Federals in possession of the point of 
contest. Either darkness, or some strong line in rear of 
the position assailed, wrested from them the fruits of 
victory, and whilst fighting victoriously they yet fought 
almost always- in retreat. The tactics of these battles 
resembled those of most others fought among the woods 
of* Virginia ; they consisted of efforts to take or retake 
breastworks, the dismounted cavalry on both sides 
acting as infantry, and vieing with them in their own 
branch of warfare. The absence on the battle field of a 
superior general appears to have been the cause of the tar- 
diness shown in sending reinforcements from the 5th to 
the 2nd corps, the distance between which was little more 
than four miles, and traversed by both road and rail. 

Notwithstanding the repulse of Hancock, and the 
previous severe handling of Warren’s corps, the Fede- 
rals retained possession of the Weldon rail, strongly 
fortifying their position, and connecting it with the 
centre of the army in front of Petersburg. Then, as if 
exhausted by their efforts in so long a series of engage- 
ments, both armies lapsed into comparative quietude 
for the space of a month. Not that warlike operations 
ceased during that period : the shelling of Petersburg 
was an event of daily and nightly occurrence ; whilst 
the Confederate batteries commanding the James Eiver 
between Drury’s Fluff and Bermuda Hundred kept up 
a frequent engagement with the Federal gunboats, and 
endeavoured to hinder the work conceived and under- 
taken by Butler of cutting a canal through Dutch Gap, 
with the object of facilitating the passage of the fleet, 
and of turning the Confederate batteries commanding 
the long bend of the river. 
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But neither political nor military motives could long 
allow of the inaction of the principal army of the Federal 
States. The time was approaching when the heavy 
rains and cold of winter would prove a bar to active 
operations, but before that time the fine autumn 
weather, succeeding to the heat of summer offered 
favourable opportunities for campaigning. Moreover, 
the success at Atlanta had roused the martial spirit of 
the North ; new regiments had reinforced the armies of 
the Potomac and the James, taking the place of some 
of the older veterans and of the hundred days’ men, ai.d 
General Grant believed himself to be in a position to 
recommence active operations. He had constructed a 
branch railway from the City Point and Petersburg rail 
to the Weldon rail, thus uniting his extended position, 
and as he considered that the lengthening of his own 
line had probably necessitated a similar extension of that 
of his opponent, and as he knew from prisoners and 
deserters that no reinforcements had reached Lee’s 
enfeebled army, he concluded that but few troops re- 
mained on the northern bank of the James to guard the 
approaches to Eichmond from the east. Consequently he 
determined to renew his former strategy of feinting 
with Meade’s army against the right of Lee’s line, 
directing that officer to make a real attack should op- 
portunity offer ; whilst with the two corps of the Army 
of the James under Butler he made an attempt to obtain 
possession of the works in front and to the north of 
Chaffin’s Bluff, with the object of turning and cap- 
turing that important position. 

The necessary preparations for these attacks became 
known at Eichmond, where anxiety even amounting to 
panic showed itself among the usually courageous 

VOL. III. x 
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population.* The small number of men under Lee’s 
command was only too well estimated ; the losses of the 
previous engagements bad been replaced by few or no 
recruits, and Kershaw’s division was aw r ay with Early 
in the Shenandoah. Until the attacks had sufficiently 
developed themselves, Lee could not weaken any por- 
tion of his lines; and consequently a natural alarm was 
felt lest by a sudden assault the defences which guarded 
Petersburg or Eiclimond should be broken through, and 
the latter city fall a prey to the man who, above all 
others, had incurred the hatred of the Southern people. 

As the strong force, composed of the 18th and 10th 
corps, crossed the James Eiver, the former above Deep 
Bottom, tile latter near Bermuda Hundred, and, assault- 
ing the defences in their front, obtained possession of 
the Newmarket road, there appeared some reason for 
the anxiety of the inhabitants of Eichrnond. Grant in 
person was present, and saw and approved of the con- 
duct of the troops. The outer line of defences on the 
Newmarket road, and those in the immediate front of 
Chaffin’s Barm, were already captured, when relief 
reached the garrison, and the negro troops who had 
been ordered forward to assault the inner works 
around Chaffin’s Farm were repulsed with serious loss ; 
whilst, a few days later, Kautz’s cavalry on the extreme 
flank was driven back in confusion, with the loss of all 
its artillery. Nevertheless, the position gained by 
Butler was believed to be of so great importance that 
General Grant determined to retain it, and so extending 
his lines from opposite Dutch Gap to the Newmarket 
road, he threw up fortifications parallel with those of 
the enemy. 

* See letter from the Southern correspondent of the Times, dated 
Richmond, Oct. 8. 
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Simultaneous with these operations on the north 
bank of the James, Meade had moved forward with 
Warren’s two divisions and a division of the 9th corps, 
Gregg’s cavalry being on the flank performing duties 
similar to those of Kautz with Butler’s force, and 
after three days’ engagement, and the loss of 2,500 
men, occupied a position across the Squirrel road 
parallel with the Weldon railway, the Confederates 
retiring within their main line of works, which in all 
points remained intact. The advantages gained by 
these two movements were not in any way commensu- 
rate with the loss incurred, and had the final result of 
the war depended on the operations of the armies of 
the Potomac and the James, its issue would have been 
very different to that which ultimately occurred. 
Nevertheless, before the troops retired into winter 
quarters, General Grant resolved on one more attempt 
to capture Petersburg, but still eschewing either siege 
operations or an open attack against its front, deter- 
mined on turning the right of the Confederate defences ; 
and if he could not succeed in obtaining possession of 
the town, to cut it off from communication with the 
South by occupying the Boydton road and the South- 
side rail. 

At the time that Meade’s army was engaged in this 
expedition, Butler, with that of the James, was to make 
a someAvhat similar attempt on the north side of the 
river, although, in opposition to the previous operations 
of October Tth, his manoeuvres were to take the cha- 
racter of a feint rather than of a real attack. The ex- 
tension of the left wing was the ultimate end in view, 
with the object of drawing closer round the southern 
side of Petersburg the lines of contravallation, by first 
occupying and then advancing along the Boydton 
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Plank road and the South-side rail. Here ran General 
Lee’s line of works, extending southwards from the de- 
fences of Petersburg, covering both road and rail, and 
garrisoned by Hill’s corps, in which Mahone’s division 
occupied a conspicuous place. 

By making a long sweep through the wooded, and, to 
the Federal staff, almost unknown country to the south 
of the stream of Hatcher’s Bun, thus turning the ex- 
treme right of Lee’s line, General Meade hoped to gain 
possession of ihe Southside rail in rear of its defences ; 
and this enterprise appeared of so great consequence 
that, leaving the works in front of Petersburg but thinly 
guarded, he marched towards his left flank with the 
2nd, 5th, and most of the 9th corps. To the 2nd, 
under that able officer General Hancock, was the duty 
allotted of marching round the enemy’s flank, whilst 
Warren and Parke (in command of the 9th corps) were 
to engage his attention in front. 

On the 27 th October, Hancock commenced his march 
with all secresy : no fir.es were to be lit, no drums nor 
bugles were to play, and but little artillery, and scarcely 
any baggage, were to accompany the troops, whilst the 
cavalry under Gregg were to explore the roads towards 
the left flank, and capture any detached pickets of the 
enemy who might be engaged in watching or guarding 
them. Crossing Hatcher’s Bun, Hancock, with slight 
opposition, attained the Boydton road ; then wheeling 
to his right, he recrossed the stream by a bridge, -which 
he carried with little difficulty, and was proceeding with 
the further execution of the plan when he received 
orders to halt. Parke had been unsuccessful in carry- 
ing the works in his front, and Warren was therefore 
sent to form a connection between Hancock’s right and 
Parke’s left. But the woods were dense, the roads 
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numerous, and tfieir directions unknown ; the maps were 
defective, and brigades and regiments went astray and 
were lost in the forest, the staff-officers sent to seek for 
them becoming likewise entangled in the maze.* 
Then General Hill, advertised of the enemy’s movements, 
assumed the offensive. He ordered forward Heth and 
Mahone, supported by Hampton, f who, falling on the 
right of Hancock and left of Warren, captured many 
prisoners and some artillery ; but missing their direc- 
tion in the closely wooded country, and being unex- 
pectedly attacked in flank by Egan’s division of the 2nd 
corps, they in turn suffered severely, losing heavily in 
prisoners, and abandoning their captured guns. Night 
then closed in ; rain fell ; the troops of the two armies 
wandering among the woods became entangled with 
each other, and strayed into their respective bivouacks. 
On the following day the Federals, satisfied that their 
attempted movement had failed, withdrew across 
Hatcher’s Bun, the cavalry which formed the rear- 
guard being hard pressed by Hampton. 

Butler, on the north of the James, whilst attempting 
a manoeuvre somewhat similar to that of Meade, met 

* General Beauregard informed the author that in these battles 
around Petersburg it would frequently happen, that small detach- 
ments wandering in the thick forest would capture parties of the 
enemy, but both sides being ignorant in which direction their re- 
spective lines lay, the officers commanding would agree that they should 
march through the forest, and that if they found themselves within 
the Federal lines the Confederates should surrender as prisoners, if 
within the Confederate lines the Federals should yield themselves up. 
At this time there were many desertions from the Federal forces of 
Germans and Canadians, who considered that they had been cheated 
out of their proper bounties, probably by the swindlers who made 
a trade of procuring recruits and substitutes for the Federal armies. 

f Vide General Lee’s despatches. Also Swinton’s Army of the 
Potomac , and United States Army and Navy Journal. 
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with no better success. Terry, with the 10th corps, en- 
gaged the enemy’s attention in front, whilst Weitzel (who 
had succeeded Birney in command of the 18th corps) 
passed along his rear, and endeavoured by a surprise 
to capture the works in the neighbourhood of the old 
battle-field of the Seven Pines. Both operations failed. 
Field, in command of a division of Longstreet’s corps, 
fell on Weitzel, capturing 400 prisoners and many 
colours ; and the Federals, with a total loss of nearly 
1,500 men, regained their former lines. 

Thus closed for the year 1864 the campaign which, 
commencing with the battle of the Wilderness, had 
gradually assumed the characteristics of a siege, carried 
on, as was the case at Sebastopol, against an army in full 
possession of communications with the rear. It was a 
trial of strength, where one side, numerically weaker, 
had the advantage of higher genius in its general, 
and better qualities in its troops, who — in contra- 
distinction to the mixed masses of native born Ameri- 
cans, of Irish, Germans, and negroes, pushed forward, 
regardless of loss, against them — were composed of men 
doing battle for their homes and country, and although 
almost wearied out by days of incessant toil, watching, 
and fighting, were still enabled, from their rude case- 
mates and still more roughly constructed rifle-pits, to 
keep back their assailants, and, when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, to convert a stubborn defence into an 
energetic attack. 

But human strength could scarcely endure the con- 
tinuous strain ; desertions were not infrequent, and the 
jaded aspect of Lee’s indomitable troops showed that 
the most trying task that a soldier can be called on to 
fulfil was telling on their physique as well as on their 
morale. Supplies of food and clothing were scanty, the 
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formation of proper depots had been neglected, and the 
news from the West and from the Shenandoah tended to 
gloom and discouragement. Yet the Army of Virginia 
fought on: Longstreet, partially recovered from his severe 
wound, hadrej oined his old corps, and seemed, by the effect 
of his presence, to renew the enthusiasm of former years. 
The men laboured, strengthening their defences, and 
citizens and soldiers felt that, if in other quarters the 
States of the Confederacy could hold their own, to them 
might safely be entrusted the task of guarding the de- 
fences of Richmond and Petersburg. 

Except for unconquerable firmness, little praise can 
be awarded to General Grant for the operations during 
the siege. He had failed, and his failures had been 
most costly, in all his attempts, although possessed of 
the advantages of numbers, of interior lines, and of 
open communication by rail, river, and sea with the 
opulent cities of the North. His system of concentrat- 
ing and attacking first on one flank, then on the other, 
of his opponent’s fines, had resulted in repeated repulses ; 
many of his bravest officers, and a large proportion of 
his best troops, had perished; and, although Meade, 
Hancock, Warren, and others still kept up the fame of 
the old Army of the Potomac, the men who followed 
them were inferior to those who had perished in the 
rude battles of Spottsylvania and the Wilderness. Lee’s 
soldiers, extended in a thin fine along the works, 
ceased to look with anxiety on their attacks, and the 
officers commanding the pickets posted in the rifle-pits 
were held responsible for repulsing the first line of 
assault, the converging fire of well aimed and long 
range rifles telling with deadly effect against the front 
and flanks of the advancing foe. 

During November, December, and January, the 
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monotony of the so-called siege was broken by little 
except unimportant skirmishes and occasional bom- 
bardments. The works at the Dutch Gap canal were 
continued, but with feeble prospect of success, and the 
two armies remained facing each other in their fortified 
lines, those of the Federals surpassing in strength the 
works they had been erected to control. Had not the 
campaign in the West been more productive of results, 
and more cheering to the Northern people in its promise 
of future and complete victory, than the operations 
which, commencing with the indecisive battles of the 
Wilderness and Spottsylvania, had dragged wearily 
through the summer and autumn of the year 1864, 
entailing slaughter and distress, to which the success 
alleged to have been obtained was far from affording 
an even balance, the termination of the war would 
have been looked for in mutual concession rather than 
as the result of subjugation ; and the North, weary of 
the contest) would have accepted peace on terms widely 
different from those which subsequent victories enabled 
her to exact. From May to December a succession of 
great events had occurred in the West, whose progress 
must now be followed, and whose results will partially 
explain the equanimity with which the Northern people 
regarded, and the firmness with which they persisted 
in, a war whose course, judged by the incidents of the 
Virginian campaigns, appeared as interminable as it was 
bloody and indecisive. 
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CHATTEL XY. 

BETWEEN CHATTANOOGA AND ATLANTA.* 

Whilst tlie armies were thus fiercely contending in 
Virginia, and whilst Lee was barring the road to 
Richmond, and compelling his opponent to purchase 
each mile of progress at a cost which horrified even- 
the callous politicians of the North, a more brilliant 
campaign, and one fraught with greater consequences, 
had opened in the West, and was being pushed forward 
with all the energy that had characterised the pre- 
vious operations of the general to whose direction 
it had been assigned. Sherman, placed by General 
Grant in command of the division of the Mississippi, 
including the vast tract of country between Knoxville 
and Vicksburg, was manoeuvring the three armies under 
his control in the masterly manner of a proficient in the 
art of war. He had met Grant at Nashville in the 
middle of March, had received general directions for 
the conduct of the campaign, and had immediately 
placed himself in personal communication with the 
three generals commanding respectively the armies of 
the Cumberland, Tennessee, and Ohio. At Huntsville 
he found General McPherson, under whose orders was 
the Army of the Tennessee ; at Chattanooga, Thomas, 
with the Army of the Cumberland ; and at Knoxville, 


* Vide Map, p. 46. Also Map I., commencement of volume. 
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Schofield, who had succeeded Forster in command of 
the Army of the Ohio. 

All were officers of the old regular army, and well 
trained in Western warfare. McPherson, bom in 1828, 
had graduated at West Point, in the same class as Scho- 
field, and also with his present opponent General Hood. 
He had served during the whole of the Western cam- 
paign, from the capture of Port Donelson to that of 
Vicksburg, and had won each successive step of pro- 
motion by distinguished services. Thomas, older than 
his brother generals, was born in 181 6, had seen service 
in the regular army, had quickly arrived at high com- 
mand in the Army of the West, and at the disastrous 
battle of Ohickamauga had achieved renown when 
others had suffered defeat and disgrace. Schofield, the 
youngest of the three, was not yet thirty-three years of 
age ; but notwithstanding his comparative youth, he had 
evinced, by his civil and military government of Mis- 
souri during the troublous times which followed the 
declaration of secession, that he possessed moderation, 
sound judgment, and high ability. Such were the 
three generals placed under Sherman’s immediate com- 
mand. Between him and them, as equally between 
himself and the Oommander-in-Chief, there was com- 
plete unanimity, induced partly by the training at the 
military college and by the later discipline of the regu- 
lar army, partly by the confidence engendered by the 
knowledge of each other’s abilities in the higher com- 
mands of the great war. 

The Confederate forces were also led by men edu- 
cated at West Point and in the regular army. General 
Johnston was in chief command, whilst Hardee, Hood, 
and Polk* commanded the three corps. In numbers, the 

* General Polk did not join tlie army from Mississippi until the 
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Federal general possessed the advantage, but in a less 
proportion than that which existed in Virginia, whilst 
he was engaged in operations at a distance remote 
from his base of supplies, in place of being, as was the 
case with Generals Grant and Meade, in its near vicinity. 

Having inspected the several armies, and clearly in- 
formed himself of their condition, as well as of the 
local features of the country, General Sherman took 
measures of preparation for the ensuing campaign. He 
ordered supplies to be sent to Chattanooga from the 
great depots at Nashville, and, discerning the impossi- 
bility of feeding his army and at the same time of pro- 
viding for the people of Tennessee ruined by the war, 
directed that all issues of food to the inhabitants should 
cease, and that the whole locomotive power of the rail- 
ways should be employed in the conveyance of stores 
to the magazines at Chattanooga. To that point also, 
he directed the larger portions of the three armies, and 
by the 6 th May had collected south of the Tennessee 
98,800 men and 254 guns * 

5th of May, and the whole of his command did not arrive before the 
18th May. — Vide General Johnston’s report of the Atlanta cam- 
paign. . 

* Viz., Army of the Cumberland : — Infantry, 54,568 ; artillery, 
2,377; cavalry, 3,828; — total, 60,773; guns, 130. 

Army of the Tennessee : — Infantry, 22,437 ; artillery, 1,404 ; 
cavalry, 624 ; — total, 24,465 ; guns, 96. 

Army of the Ohio: — Infantry, 11,183; artillery, 679; cavalry, 
1,697;— total, 13,559; guns, 28. 

The army of the Cumberland, Major-General Thomas command- 
ing, comprised the 4th corps, General Howard ; 14th corps, General 
Palmer ; 20th corps, General Hooker. 

The army of the Tennessee, Major-General McPherson command- 
ing, comprised the 15th corps, General Logan; 16th corps, 
General Dodge ; 17th corps, General Blair. The last corps joined 
later in the campaign. 

Army of the Ohio, 23rd corps, Major-General Schofield. 
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To this army, -well equipped, well supplied, and well 
commanded, General Johnston was at first able only to 
oppose 40,900 infantry and artillery, and 4,000 cavalry, 
viz., Hardee’s corps of 22,000, Hood’s 19,000, and 
Wheeler’s cavalry, to which were shortly afterwards 
added General Polk’s corps of two divisions, and other 
reinforcements, amounting to 15,000 infantry and artillery 
and 4,000 cavalry ;* whilst Memphis was watched, and 
Mississippi and South-Western Tennessee guarded, by 
about 8,000 cavalry, inclusive of Forrest’s command , 
under General Stephen Lee. 

Notwithstanding this inferiority of force, it had been 
intended by President Davis that General Johnston 
should ‘assume the offensive, and, carrying the war into 
Tennessee and Kentucky, should revive the successes 
of the earlier campaigns. He seems to have argued 
from an analogy of the Virginian armies, and to have 
miscalculated the true comparative strength of the bel- 
ligerent forces of the West. From whatever causes it 
may have arisen, whether from the superior talent of the 
Federal generals, or from the more soldierly qualities 
of the Western troops, or whether from an absence in 
the Confederate commanders of the high abilities shown 
by Lee, Jackson, Longstreet, and others, the Federal 
armies of the West were almost invariably more success- 
ful than their brethren of the Eastern States, although 

* Vide General Johnston’s report : — 

‘ On the 5th May, General Canty’s brigade joined the army at 
Resaca. 

1 On the 11th, General Polk arrived at Resaca, with Loring’s 
division. 

‘ On the 18th, he was joined by French’s division. 

1 On the 4th June, Governor Brown, of Georgia, reinforced the 
army by a division of State troops, placed under the command of 
General G. "W. Smith.’ 
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the numbers of the belligerents were more evenly 
balanced in the former than in the latter. Thus, 
whilst Grant, with the Army of the Potomac, had 
approached no nearer to Eichmond than had McClellan 
two years previously, Sherman, with the Western forces, 
was firmly established south of the Tennessee, with 
Chattanooga as a base of supplies, in place of defend- 
ing the Cumberland and occupying Nashville. 

On the 6th May, the Army of the Tennessee 
(McPherson) was on the Chickamauga at Gordon’s 
Mill, the Army of the Cumberland (Thomas) at Bin- 
gold, and that of the Ohio (Schofield) near Tunnel Hill, 
in front of the pass known as the Buzzard Boost, which 
leads directly to Dalton, and from thence to Eesaca. 
The range of high hills traversed by this jpass, which had 
been occupied and entrenched after the disastrous battle 
of Missionary Bidge, was held by the Confederate army, 
and behind its shelter Johnston was earnestly engaged in 
disciplining the raw levies which, partially recruited from, 
the Georgia militia, had joined his force during the winter. 
The plan which he proposed and carried out was to con- 
test each range of hills, each river, and every strong na- 
tural barrier which lay between his present position and 
Atlanta, refusing a general engagement, but fighting and 
retreating slowly, drawing his adversary farther and 
farther from his supplies, and then turning on him 
when defeat would entail annihilation.* This plan he 
steadfastly pursued, notwithstanding the outcry raised 
against him by the Confederate press, and the opposi- 
tion encountered from the high authorities at Eichmond. 
It was a plan somewhat similar to that which he had 
adopted when operating against McClellan on the 


* Vide General Johnston’s report. 
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Yorktown peninsula, and the partial success which there 
attended it seems to have induced him to pursue it 
on a larger scale when conducting the defence of the 
approaches to Atlanta. It had this disadvantage, that 
gradually as the army fell back the strong mountain 
positions were abandoned, passes which appeared im- 
possible for an enemy to force were turned, and the 
mountains south of Chattanooga were abandoned for 
the undulating hills beyond Kinnesaw Mountain and 
Marietta. Moreover, a system of fighting and retreating 
was fraught with great danger to the morale of the 
army, especially as that army was not composed entirely 
of seasoned troops, whilst it comprised within its ranks 
men who, as it retired, left behind them their homes, 
their wives, and their families, deprived of support, 
and abandoned to the mercy of a relentless foe. These 
objections to his strategy, General J ohnston, a man of 
no ordinary experience in war, must have seen and 
appreciated; but nevertheless he thought good to 
pursue the Pabian policy which, in his opinion, was best 
adapted to the situation of affairs in the West. 

In the first week of May, the Confederate army 
occupied a strong defensive position, holding the range 
of hills known as Rocky Hill Ridge, covering the ap- 
proaches to Dalton and Resaca, and this barrier it 
became General Sherman’s first object to break through. 
But the direct road along the Buzzard Roost Pass was 
so strongly fortified and protected by the damming up 
of a stream, that to force a passage seemed impossible. 
General Sherman, therefore, decided on turning the 
position, and, being informed of another pass, known 
as Snake Creek Gap, eighteen miles to the south-west, 
directed McPherson to march with all speed from 
Gordon’s Mills, and, seizing on it, to threaten Resaca and 
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the left rear of the Confederate army, whilst Thomas, 
supported by Schofield on his left, was ordered to ad- 
vance against the front of the position at Tunnel Hill. 
The troops were prepared for rapid movements; the 
quantity of transport had been strictly limited, and 
Sherman himself, in the simplicity and modesty of 
his own equipment, set an example which his officers 
were fain to fallow. 

On the 7th May, Tunnel Hill was occupied, after 
but little opposition ; and the railway from Chattanooga 
immediately put in working order up to the very 
camps of the army. But as the troops looked down 
from the crest already seized, they could estimate the 
frightful strength of the position held by the enemy on 
Kooky Hill Ridge ; nevertheless, on the 9 th Sherman 
ordered an assault to be made by Thomas, whilst 
Schofield engaged the enemy’s attention on the left, and 
McPherson, who had surprised a brigade of cavalry 
in Snake Creek Gap, advanced on Eesaca. Newton’s 
division of the 4th corps (Howard’s), and Geary’s of 
the 20th corps (Hooker’s), were selected to attack the 
ridge, and commenced without hesitation to scale the 
rocks and to force their way through the forest and 
thickets which interposed between them and the lines 
occupied by the enemy on the crest. There was no 
lack of gallantry shown by these men ; they climbed 
the rocks, replying to the fire of the riflemen posted on 
the higher summits, who occasionally hurled down 
on them masses of stone. Once the crest was nearly 
reached by Geary’s men, but from the upper plateau 
so terrible a fire of grape tore through their ranks 
that the general was forced to draw off his troops, and 
thus the evening of the 9th saw the Confederates still 
holding the summit of the ridge. 
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It was under cover of this engagement that McPherson 
approached Eesaca, and although failing to attach the 
place, and even falling back on the pass, for fear lest 
his own flank should be assailed, he yet demonstrated 
the possibility of turning Johnston’s position. Sherman 
saw the opportunity ; and leaving Howard’s corps to 
threaten Dalton, he moved the remainder of Thomas’s 
army, together with that of Schofield, by forced marches 
towards and through Snake Creek Gap. On the 12th 
May the passage of the gap was effected, and McPherson, 
preceded by Kilpatrick’s cavalry, marched on Eesaca. 
The enemy’s cavalry was forced back, but Kilpatrick, 
leading a charge against the supporting infantry, fell 
severely wounded. The Federal cavalry then drew 
off the road, and ' McPherson, pressing on with the 
infantry, supported by Thomas on his left rear, 
and Schofield, who was vigorously forcing his way 
through the thick forests still farther to the flank, 
drove back the opposing' forces within the fortifications, 
already prepared by Johnston around the town of 
Eesaca, and to which he withdrew by roads constructed, 
with forethought and skill, from his lines at Buzzard 
Boost. 

Dalton was occupied by Howard, and, on the 14th 
of May, the whole Federal army was concentrate! in 
front of the entrenchments which guarded Besaca and 
the approaches to the Oostanaula Biver. The first 
step on the road to Atlanta had been attained ; the first 
line of hills had been crossed ; but eagerly pressing his 
advantage, Sherman at once took measures to force the 
passage of the Oostanaula, and by following up his success 
to utilise the enthusiasm engendered by confidence. 
To turn Johnston’s strong position at Besaca tactics 
similar to those used at Buzzard Boost were employed. 
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The main army was closed in around the fortified lines, 
whilst Sweeney’s infantry division, and the cavalry 
division under Garrard, were ordered to cross the 
Oostanaula below Besaca, and to cut the railway 
between that town and Kingston. 

But General Johnston was not prepared to yield his 
position without a severe contest. He held a semi- 
circle of low wooded hills round the small town of 
Besaca, both flanks resting on the Oostanaula Biver. 
Previous to his retreat from Buzzard Boost entrench- 
ments had been thrown up, which were occupied by 
Hardee on the right, Hood in the centre, and Polk on 
the left, and during the night of the 13th May these 
entrenchments received additional strength, and the 
guns were placed in battery. Following the custom 
of American armies, the Northern troops threw up lines 
of works in front of, and similar to, those of the enemy, 
and acting from the secure places of retreat thereby 
afforded, attempted to storm the hills held by the Con- 
federates, and so gain heights which would command 
the bridges over the river. McPherson held the right 
of the Federal line, Thomas the centre, and Schofield 
the left, and it was Sherman’s design to attract the 
enemy’s attention by heavy attacks directed against his 
centre, whilst McPherson gained ground on his left, and 
Sweeney and the cavalry division operated against his 
line of communication. 

About midday on the 14th May the attack com- 
menced. Palmer’s corps of Thomas’s army, and J udah’s 
division of Schofield’s, playing a conspicuous part, and suf- 
fering severely, but producing no serious impression 
against Johnston’s lines. # Then in the afternoon, that 

* This portion of the line was held by Hindman. 
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general, under cover of tlie chestnut woods, massed 
a heavy column, composed of Stevenson’s and Stuart’s 
divisions, under Hood, which he hurled against the 
Federal left, breaking through Stanley’s division, and 
driving it back in some confusion. But Hooker, by 
bringing up his corps, retrieved the day, and forcing the 
enemy to retire to his lines, entrenched himself strongly 
in his front, prepared on the morrow to push forward 
a formidable column of assault. The attack was made 
on the afternoon of the 15th, after heavy skirmishing 
during the morning, and a lunette occupying the summit 
of a low hill was the scene of the struggle. This, But- 
terfield’s division, supported by Williams, was sent 
forward to capture, and in spite of a heavy fire climbed 
the ascent and seized and, for a time, held the prize ; 
but so deadly was the fire, so fierce the resistance 
of Hardee’s troops, that no man could live within that 
work, the gnns could not be removed, and when night 
ended the conflict, Federals and Confederates in close 
proximity lay down on either side of the parapet. 

However, whilst Johnston liad thus been engaged 
in repelling the effort made against his right front, 
McPherson had advanced on his left, and threatened 
to cut him off from his bridges, whilst the railway in 
his rear was already menaced by the Federal cavalry. 
Then, satisfied with the price he had made Sherman pay 
for his advance, on the night of the 15th May, under 
cover of a heavy fire, General Johnston effected the 
passage of the Oostanaula, and retired to the Etowah 
Biver, forty miles south of Besaca and ninety-six from 
Chattanooga. He was immediately followed by Sherman, 
who sent forward in pursuit two cavalry divisions, sup- 
ported by a division of infantry, the main army crossing 
the river and advancing in parallel lines in three columns, 
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with the exception of General Jeff. Davis’s division, 
which, diverging to the south-west, captured and 
occupied Borne. 

There was skirmishing with the Confederate rear- 
guard, but nothing of importance occurred until John- 
ston had crossed the Etowah River, and occupied 
Allatoona Pass in the Etowah Mountains. On both 
sides the campaign had been ably conducted. Johnston 
was playing a difficult game : he risked the demoralisa- 
tion of his army by the system of fighting and retreating, 
whilst he was forced to bear the animadversions of the 
multitude, and especially of the inhabitants of Georgia, 
who watched with terrible anxiety the abandonment of 
their mountain barrier. But he persisted in the course 
of action which he considered was most fitted for the 
welfare of the cause. He trusted to weaken his ad- 
versary by repeated losses, heavier than his own, in 
proportion as the assailants suffered more than the 
assailed, and by obliging him to make detachments 
necessary to protect a long fine of communication 
through a hostile country ; whilst he anticipated that 
the enemy’s army would be reduced in numbers by 
the expiration of the services of many of the men. 
He hoped then to find an opportunity of assuming the 
offensive, and, turning to bay, to inflict such disaster 
on his opponent as would not only deprive him of the 
fruits of conquest, but would cause his defeat if not 
total destruction. Sherman’s operations were, how- 
ever, conducted with so great skill, combining consum- 
mate prudence of design with rapidity of execution, 
that he exposed no portion of his army to risk of 
defeat in detail. Although separated for the conve- 
nience of marching, the several columns were in direct 
communication with each other; the flanks were 
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watched by cavalry, and wherever the reports of the 
advanced guard, the intelligence collected from spies 
or deserters, or the natural features of the country 
indicated a probability of a concentration of the Con- 
federate army for the purpose of delivering battle, there 
were the several columns united, each army and each 
corps supporting the other. 

Once before crossing the Etowah General Johnston 
thought that he saw an opportunity of turning on and 
crushing the centre column marching by the railway. 
Hood, with Polk in support, attacked and threatened to 
overwhelm Palmer’s corps ; but Hooker on the right, and 
Schofield on the left, bringing up the 20th and 23rd 
corps, after some hard fighting compelled Johnston to 
continue his retreat, and abandoning the rich country 
between the Oostanaula and the Etowah, to seek the 
rugged and mountainous district around Dallas and 
Allatoona Pass. 

Por a few days there was a pause in active opera- 
tions; Johnston, after burning the bridges over the 
Etowah, commenced the work of entrenching in the 
strong position which covered the approaches to Mari- 
etta and the Chattahoochee Biver, whilst Sherman was 
glad to give his army a short rest, so that he might 
bring forward supplies from Chattanooga preparatory 
to a renewal of the advance. He encamped in the 
rich country around Kingston and Cassville, his right 
occupying the small but prettily-situated town of 
Borne, with strong posts at Bingold, Tunnel Hill, and 
Dalton, connected with each other and with the main 
army by block houses constructed to protect the line of 
rail. For food and other stores the Federal troops 
were almost entirely dependent on their depots. 
, Johnston had well-nigh exhausted the resources of the 
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land, the greater number of the inhabitants had fled before 
the invaders, and Sherman’s plan of living on the country 
in which he waged war was productive of habits of 
plunder among the soldiery rather than conducive to 
the well-being of his army. Laxity of discipline was 
engendered, men left their ranks to seek spoil among 
the rich plantations, and many of these depredators 
fell victims to the just vengeance of Wheeler’s 
cavalry, who, hanging on the flanks of the army, and 
frequently swooping down on the supply trains, 
proved a thorn in the side of the Federal forces, and 
were implacable in their punishment of the gangs 
of plunderers who made war an excuse for the gratifi- 
cation of their evil passions. 

The protection of the long line of communication 
dependent chiefly, if not entirely, on the preservation 
of the railway, was a continual source of anxiety to 
General Sherman ; the displacement of a rail, or the 
fixing on of a sort of cramp, contrived for the purpose 
of throwing the engine off the track, would hinder 
communication for a considerable time ; whilst the fre- 
quent attacks made on the trains by the guerilla forces 
among the forests necessitated strong guards, and were 
often the occasion of considerable loss of life.* Never- 
theless, supplies were brought up, and whilst the troops 
— in the enjoyment of fine weather and a beautiful 
country, forgetful of the hardships and dangers of war 
— were eagerly pursuing such pleasures as could be 
extracted from the circumstances in which they were 
placed, preparations were energetically made for a 
further advance with the purpose of forcing or turning 

* General Johnston states in his report that he could not spare a 
sufficiently powerful force of cavalry to interfere permanently with 
the enemy’s communications. 
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the line of mountains on .the south side of the 
Etowah.* 

On the 23rd May, the Etowah was crossed at two 
places, one bridge being constructed near Kingston, 
and another at a point lower down, not far from 
its junction with the Oostanaula; and the army was 
directed on Dallas with the object of turning the 
mountains in the vicinity of Allatoona, and avoiding 
the necessity of attacking the enemy in the pass through 
which ran the railway to Marietta and Atlanta. The 
same order of march was again pursued ; McPherson’s 
army formed the right column, with its outer flank pro- 
tected by Garrard’s cavalry, Thomas’s army the centre, 

# Tlie following description, taken from Sherman's March through 
the South, by Captain Conyngham, gives a picture of camp life con- 
trasted with the sufferings of the inhabitants of the country : — 

‘ The country around was fine, the weather favourable, and the 
officers and men seemed inclined to employ their days of rest with 
amusement and recreation. Races were got up, hunting parties 
formed ; also foraging and visiting parties. Generals and officers, in 
their gayest uniforms, rode from camp to camp, making it a pleasant 
and exciting scene. Most of the plantation houses were abandoned 
by their owners, who were either hiding in the woods until we 
should pass, or had gone on with the rebel army. Old men and 
women, with decrepit negroes and squalling piccaninies, were the 
only persons at home. The lying press of the South, and all other 
sources from which they draw their information, had so poisoned 
their minds with stories of our savage and cannibal acts, that they 
trembled at our approach, and looked upon their total destruction as 
certain. Unfortunately, the wanton acts of some of our troops gave 
colour to this. In all large armies there is a class of cowardly ruf- 
fians who are sure to slink from battle, and whose only object is 
plunder. General Sherman had issued an order that the army, as 
far as practicable, should live on the country. The soldiers took 
this as a licence for each man to rob and pillage as much as he could ; 
and in truth too many of them seemed well inclined to obey this 
special order. For several days a most disgraceful scene of rifling- 
houses, breaking up furniture, ripping up bedticks, and after making 
a general mess of things, then firing the houses, ensued, etc.’ 
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and Schofield’s the left, Stoneman’s cavalry division 
performing on the left flank duties similar to those of 
Garrard’s on the right, whilst the 3rd cavalry division* 
under McCook, protected the communications in rear. 

Soon after crossing the Etowah, the leading divisions 
entered a wild and rugged country, frequently encoun- 
tering the enemy’s skirmishers, and as they advanced 
becoming more seriously engaged with larger bodies of 
the Confederate army. Johnston was not the man to 
commit the fatal error of clinging to a strong position, 
merely on account of its strength, when its value had 
ceased. He had divined Sherman’s flank movement, 
had checked it by a corresponding manoeuvre, and 
when Hooker’s corps, marching on Dallas, reached 
Pumpkin Vine Creek, it found itself in front of Hood’s 
corps, strongly entrenched across the road. Hooker 
attacked, but was severely handled, and forced to give 
way, and to await the concentration of the remainder 
of the forces. 

Then ensued a series of operations among the forests 
and thickets which clothe the hills. Each army threw 
up entrenchments, and under cover of these works 
manoeuvred for the purpose of outflanking its opponent 
or discovering a weak place in his line. The system 
of warfare differed from that adopted in European 
campaigns — it was one of earthworks against earth- 
works ; in fact, a siege and a counter siege. Sherman 
endeavoured to develop his left, and so cut off John- 
ston from Allatoona Pass; Johnston watched for a 
false movement as a probable consequence of an exten- 
sion of his line. On the 28th May, the opportunity 
seemed to have occurred, and thinking that he would 
be able to take McPherson in flank, whilst in the act of 
closing on Thomas, Johnston fell heavily on him. But 
the Eederals were well protected by lines of breast- 
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works, and awaiting the enemy under tlieir cover, 
poured so terrible a fire on his successive columns of 
attack, that after leaving the ground thickly covered 
with the dead, and earning the praise of even their 
opponents for their desperate gallantry, the Southern 
troops were obliged to give way and retire within their 
lines. Persistent in his plan, Sherman continued his 
flank movement, extending towards 3iis left round 
Johnston’s right, and gradually occupying all the roads 
between the Confederate army and Allatoona Pass. 
Then rapidly throwing forward his cavalry, he entered 
the pass simultaneously from the east and west ends, 
gained that important position, and opened a direct 
communication by means of the railway with his rear. 
On the 4th June Johnston, finding that his position was 
no longer tenable, as failing to cover the road to 
Atlanta, retired to Lost Mountain, whilst Sherman 
moved to Ackworth, rebuilt the railway bridge across 
the Etowah, and took measures to establish at Alla- 
toona Pass an intermediate base for a fresh advance. 

At Ackworth, General Sherman was joined by two 
divisions of infantry under General Blair, and a brigade 
of cavalry, thereby replenishing the losses of his army 
in the several actions in which it had been engaged 
since leaving Tunnel Hill.* 

* For an account of this campaign of Sherman’s army, the author 
has consulted Sherman and his Campaigns, by Colonel S. M. Bow- 
man and Lieutenant-Colonel Irwin, a most valuable work ; General 
Sherman’s official account of his Great March; Sherman's March 
through the South , by Captain D. Conyngham ; the Story of the Great, 
March , by Major G. W. Nichols ; Shennan and his Campaigns, by 
Headley, together with other authorities. He has also had access to 
General Johnston’s and Hood’s reports, in addition to extracts from 
Southern newspapers and conversations with several Confederate 
officers. 
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Having collected supplies, and fortified a position at 
Allatoona Pass, Sherman, on the 9th June, again 
advanced. Marietta, 119 miles from Chattanooga 
and 20 from Atlanta, was the objective point ; but 
between it and Allatoona lay the mountain ranges 
which, under the names of Himiesaw Mountain, 
Pine Hill, and Lost Mountain, divide the tributaries of 
the Etowah from those of the. Chattahoochee. There 
Johnston had taken up his position. The conical sum- 
mits of the chestnut-covered hills were crowned with 
his signal stations, whilst along their sides and among 
their ravines busy worldng parties were engaged in 
throwing up breastworks and forming abattis. The hills 
formed a sort of triangle, of which Pine Hill was the 
apex, and Lost Mountain on the left, and KinnesaW on 
the right, the base. The first of these was held by Polk 
commanding the centre, Hardee being on Ills left and 
Hood on his right rear. 

Sherman in person reconnoitred the position, often 
exposing himself to much danger as he directed the 
firing of batteries for the purpose of drawing a return 
fire and leading the enemy to develop his strength. 
By the 11th of June he had pushed forward to the base 
of the Hills, and determining to break the enemy’s line 
between Pine Hill and Kinnesaw Mountain, i.e., between 
Polk and Hood, he brought up batteries, and ordered 
Thomas’s army to prepare for the work. A series of 
engagements ensued, in one of which General Polk, 
whilst overlooking the scene of action, was killed by a 
round shot, and the command of his corps devolved 
temporarily on General Loring. Thus Louisiana lost 
its Bishop, and the Confederate army of the West a 
noble soldier and an able officer, identified with its many 
campaigns, and familiar with nearly every battle-field 
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from the Ohio to the Etowah. Pine Hill was evacuated, 
and Johnston concentrated his army in shorter but 
more compact lines on Jbdnnesaw Mountain. Erom 
thence he overlooked the Federal position, and his bat- 
teries sent shells into their very camps. 

About this time General Sherman was expecting to 
receive reinforcements, an expedition under General 
Sturgis having inarched south from Corinth ; but For- 
rest, who was engaged in protecting Northern Missis- 
sippi, informed of the enemy’s advance, fell on him 
with his cavalry, completely routed him, and having 
captured many prisoners and stores drove him back 
to Memphis, threatening even an attack on that town. 
To a general of fewer resources, the defeat and conse- 
quent retreat of this reinforcement might have proved 
of considerable moment, but Sherman did not allow it 
to interfere with the prosecution of his grand scheme, 
and continued steadily to press forward his operations 
against the strong lines which Johnston seemed pre- 
pared to hold with firm tenacity. 

For about a week after the occupation by the Federals 
of Pine Bluff, there was a pause; the rain, falling in tor- 
rents, hindered operations, and rendered the move- 
ment of the artillery almost impossible. Johnston was 
watching an opportunity to swoop down on his anta- 
gonist, and for this purpose manoeuvred Hood’s corps, 
bringing it from the right to the left of his army. On 
the 22nd June he fell impetuously, with Hindman’s and 
Stevenson’s divisions, on Hooker's left and Schofield’s 
right, driving back the advanced brigades, but in turn 
suffering repulse as tlie assailants surged vainly against 
the breastworks held by the supports in rear. 

Then Sherman, influenced by motives which he himself 
declares, determined to abandon his usual strategy, and 
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adopting a bolder plan, to strike furiously against the 
centre of the enemy’s line, and to force a passage 
through all opposition to Marietta. His own words 
best describe his reasons. After speaking of Hood’s 
attack, which he terms the affair of Kulp House, he 
writes thus : c Upon studying the ground, I had no 
alternative in my turn but to assault his (Johnston’s) 
lines or turn his position. Either course had its diffi- 
culties and dangers, and I perceived that the enemy and 
our own officers had settled down into a conviction that 
I would not assault fortified lines. All looked to me 
to outflank. An army, to be efficient, must not settle 
down to one single mode of offence, but must be pre- 
pared to execute any plan which promises success. I 
waited, therefore, for the moral effect, to make a suc- 
cessful assault against the enemy behind his breastworks, 
and resolved to attempt it at that point where success 
would give the largest fruits of victory.’ 

Possibly these may have been in part the reasons 
which influenced General Sherman’s mind ; possibly he 
hardly liked to allow the feeling of risk which his ad- 
vance into the heart of a hostile country, with an army 
in his front still unbroken and retreating on its resources, 
must have engendered. He was losing heavily in every 
engagement ; every day increased the distance from his 
base of operations, and augmented the difficulty of pro- 
tecting the rail and roads in Ms rear. Already had 
Wheeler’s cavalry fallen on a supply train between 
Kingston and Eesaca, inflicting considerable damage, 
and there were examples sufficient in the history of for- 
mer wars to warn him that with a formidable army in 
bis front the course he was adopting was one of con- 
siderable danger. He may also have watched with 
some anxiety the effect on his troops of continually 
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acting behind cover, rendering them unwilling to meet 
the foe in the open. Possibly these reasons, as well as 
those given by himself, may have had their effect in 
leading him to abandon his usual tactics and to risk an 
attack by open force. 

The most favourable locality for the prosecution of 
the plan appeared to be on the left centre of the Con- 
federate army, as should the column of attack succeed 
in breaking the line at that point, its head would reach 
the railway below Marietta, and, cutting off the right 
from its hue of retreat, would cause it to be over- 
whelmed by the weight of converging numbers. 

On the 27th June the assault was to be made. 
McPherson and Thomas simultaneously at two points 
were to force the entrenchments, whilst Schofield at- 
tracted the attention of the enemy’s right wing. The 
breastworks in the woods on the lower slopes were first 
to he captured, and certain knolls which flanked, bastion- 
like, the main ridges, occupied. The preparations 
were complete ; no contretemps prevented the attacks 
from taking place simultaneously: Logan’s corps of 
McPherson’s army advanced through the woods at the 
base of the hills, drove in the pickets, and occupied 
the lower lines of entrenchment ; but the higher ridges 
were too strongly fortified ; they were assaulted, but in 
vain ; heavy loss was sustained, and the Federals fell 
back. On the left, where Thomas was engaged, and 
where the post of danger was allotted to Newton’s and 
Davis’s divisions, the slaughter was greater and the re- 
pulse more serious. There Cleburne’s men, answering 
among the troops of the West to the Stonewall division 
of the Army of Virginia, held a line of breastworks on a 
steep ridge overlooking a thick wood, supported by the 
flanking fire of artillery. Against them were directed 
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H acker’s and Kimball’s brigades, forming the bead of 
the assaulting columns, whilst the batteries in rear en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to draw off from the advancing 
infantry the deadly fire of the enemy’s guns. The 
assailants showed great courage ; Harker led forward his 
men, rallying them when repulsed, and falling mortally 
wounded in their front ; but all in vain : 3,000 fell on 
that hardly-contested slope, the defenders lost little more 
than 500, and the results of the clay are best summed 
up in General Sherman’s own words. Speaking of the 
action he says : 4 Failure as it was, and for which I 
assume the entire responsibility, I yet claim it produced 
good fruits, as it demonstrated to General Johnston that 
I would assault, and that boldly; and we also held 
ground so close to the enemy’s parapets that he could 
not show a head above them.* 

A flag of truce, for the purpose of burying the dead, 
enabled victors and vanquished to meet. Officers and 
even ‘generals took this opportunity of conversing with 
their present foes, frequently their former friends. 

* la speaking of tlie comparative advantages of breech-loading 
and muzzle-loading rifles, a Federal general of high rank told the 
author, that during the engagements between Sherman and John- 
ston, when the breastworks were in close vicinity to each other, 
many men were wounded through the hands and arms as they raised 
them in the act of loading their rifles, and consequently that these men 
would have been saved to the service if they had been armed with 
breech-loaders. On the other hand, with reference to the same sub- 
ject, a distinguished officer of General Longstreet’s staff informed 
him that he was sure that, with regard to the Confederate soldiers, 
the expenditure of ammunition would have been too great had they 
been armed with breech-loaders, and that he knew of very many 
instances, even when armed with muzzle-loaders, where great ad- 
vantages had been lost and great risks had occurred in consequence 
of the troops having fired away their ammunition more rapidly than 
they could be furnished with fresh supplies. 
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Sometimes brother would recognise brother, father 
encounter son, as the burying parties met on the field 
of the deadly strife ; scenes which only the terrible 
incidents of civil war could produce were the result. 
Fortuitous circumstances rather than political bias had 
often separated families, and the members, still preserv- 
ing strong personal attachments, would find themselves 
to have been engaged in the deadliest hostility, in 
many instances only recognising their enemy when life 
had become extinct.* In the Western armies these 
painful occurrences were even more common than 
among the combatants in Yirginia. Kentucky and 
Tennessee had been divided in political opinions, whilst 
the successive success or defeat of either Federals or 
Confederates had exposed their populations to the 
requirements of the conscriptions for both of the anta- 
gonistic armies. 

Satisfied that his former strategy was best adapted 
to the capabilities of his army, Sherman proceeded to 
turn the position he had failed to force by assault, and 
extending his right towards the Chattahoochee River, 
threatened Johnston’s communications with Atlanta, 
and thus compelled him either to assume the offensive, 
and run the risk of a battle fought on ground of his 
enemy’s selection, or to fall back. The latter course 
he adopted, and evacuating Marietta, took up a position 
five miles in its rear, covering the approaches to the 

* In General Magruder’s affair at Galveston, a terrible incident of 
tlais description occurred. The Harriet Lane, a Federal gunboat, 
was boarded and captured by a detachment of Texan cavalry, under 

Colonel . As he leapt on the deck he saw a young lieutenant of 

the vessel lying dead, with his face downwards, and tinning him 
over recognised his own son. The father had embraced the cause of 
his State, the son had continued in the service of the United States, 
and thus the two bad, unknown to each other, met in deadly strife. 
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Chattahoochee and the construction of a strong tete du 
pont to protect the passage of his army across that 
river, the sole remaining line of defence between the 
invading army and Atlanta. 

Thomas and Schofield followed his retreat, passing 
through Marietta on the 3rd July, and advancing 
rapidly with the hope of falling on the retiring army 
whilst crossing the river. But” the strength of the Con- 
federate defences forbade attack ; Johnston, occupying 
carefully prepared lines, covered the direct approaches 
to Atlanta, and again Sherman commenced his accus- 
tomed tactics of operating against his flanks. With 
McPherson’s army he advanced to the Chattahoochee 
below the lines held by Johnston, whilst he detached 
his cavalry to either flank, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the flour mills and cloth factories which had long 
supplied the Confederate armies of the West.* With 
Thomas’s army he confronted Johnston, whilst Schofield 
remained in reserve. Having thus threatened the left 
flank of Johnston’s position, and attracted his attention 
in that direction, he resolved, by a bold movement, to 
secure the passage of the Chattahoochee before his 
opponent could collect reinforcements and increase by 
additional works the difficulties which already attended 
the crossing of the river. Accordingly, Schofield was 
at once put in motion towards the left, and marching 
quickly and secretly, surprised the guard which was 
watching the river, and at once utilising his engineer 

* In alluding to the destruction of one of these factories, Captain 
Conyngliam writes : — 

c There were at the time about three hundred female operatives 
employed in it, and it was feeling to witness how they wept as this, 
their only means of support, was consigned to destruction. ’ Such 
are some among the many horrors of war. 
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corps, commenced and finished a trestle and pontoon 
bridge, whilst his infantry effected a lodgment on the 
high ground overlooking the course of the river from 
its left bank. In the meantime, the ford at Bosswell, 
some miles higher up, having been secured by the 
cavalry, McPherson’s army, under cover of Thomas, was 
transferred by a rapid march from the right to the left 
flank, whilst Thomas prepared bridges below those 
constructed by Schofield. These complicated move- 
ments, dependent on exactitude and energy, were suc- 
cessfully executed, the command of the Chattahoochee 
Eiver was secured, and Johnston, still pursuing the 
same system of refusing battle, retired to the left bank 
of the river, and entered the defences which protected 
the important city of Atlanta.* 

He had retreated 100 miles, but in doing so had 
forced his opponent to consume more than two months, 
to weaken his army by successive and large detach- 
ments, and to pay for his advance in losses far heavier 
than those which lie himself had suffered. He had 
maintained the efficiency of his own army, and now, in 
close proximity to his resources, watched narrowly for 
the long-expected opportunity of falling on his opponent 
when defeat would be ruin to the army, and, possibly, 
destruction to the political party which advocated the 
continuance of the war. In refusing to assume the 
offensive, and in yielding a tract of country of so large 
extent as that comprised between the Tennessee and the 
Chattahoochee, General Johnston had exposed himself 

* Atlanta was important from its situation at the junction of 
several lines of rail. Before the war it was but a small place ; since 
the outbreak of hostilities the mills, factories, and government works 
and stores had tended to augment its population, and to increase its 
value to the Confederate government. 
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to the enmity of a considerable portion of the Con- 
federate nation. President Davis had led the people 
to expect, nay, had almost promised them, that the 
Western army should, in the spring campaign, resume 
the offensive, and now they saw it yielding ground 
step by step, and, although fighting bravely, fighting 
only in retreat. Not only had territory been lost, but 
the valuable mineral resources of the mountains of 
North-Western Georgia, and the mills and factories long 
established on the Etowah, Oostanaula, and Chattahoo- 
chee rivers were also gone. The people of Georgia 
murmured at the devastation of their beautiful State, 
and at the successive destruction of their towns ; many 
of the militia, as their homes were passed in the 
retreat, and given up to the enemy, deserted, and loud 
complaints from various quarters, which found their 
outlet in the press and in the Confederate Congress, 
and were reechoed by members of the cabinet, urged 
President Davis to remove a commander who knew 
only how to retreat, and to replace him by a man 
whose fighting qualities had been proved in the greatest 
battles of the war. On the other hand, it is said that 
the armies of the East and of the West supported 
General Johnston’s war policy. The qualities of Sher- 
man as a general, and the temper of his troops, were 
to them well known and highly appreciated ; the dif- 
ference in the numerical strength of the contending 
forces was also understood ; and it was felt that whilst 
the defeat of the only existing Confederate army in the 
West, an army carefully and even painfully collected 
from every quarter, would entail utter ruin to the 
cause, a drawn battle or even barren victory would 
not compensate for the risk necessarily attending it, 
vol. hi. z 
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and in results would hardly weigh against the loss 
with which it must be accompanied. 

Supposing, however, that the delivery of a decisive 
battle was considered objectionable, may it not be urged 
that the defence of the many strong positions offered by 
the hilly country of Georgia should have been prolonged? 
At first sight there appears justice in this criticism ; but 
it must be remembered that a mountainous country has 
its disadvantages as well as its advantages, -when con- 
sidered as forming a line of defence. The guarding of 
many passes weakens an army, and exposes it, should 
even one be turned and occupied, to defeat in detail ; 
whilst the undulations of the land conceal the operations 
of the enemy attempting and executing a flank move- 
ment. Sherman, by following out the remarkable sys- 
tem of warfare practised by him in its fullest extent, 
was enabled to engage Johnston’s attention in front with 
a portion of his army, sufficient, by means of the 
quickly-constructed and ye t easily-defended breastworks, 
^ to repel attack, whilst with the remainder he turned his 
flank and operated against his communications. The 
crossing of the chain of mountains between Tunnel Hill 
and Eesaca, the passage of the Oostanaula, the turning of 
Allatoona Pass, and finally the operations at Kinnesaw 
Mountain and the Chattahoochee, demonstrate the suc- 
cess of this plan. That Johnston felt its power, and 
struggled against it, is shown by the many bold attacks 
he made on portions of the army opposed to him. But 
the operations' of the component parts of Sherman’s 
force were so -well timed, his numerical strength so over- 
powering, and the defensive capabilities of a forest 
country to troops well-accustomed and well-instructed 
to use them so great, that, although evincing the highest 
courage — a courage to which their enemies bear worthy 
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testimony — the Southern troops could never force the 
lines of breastworks with sufficient rapidity to overwhelm 
one corps before others had arrived to its rescue. 

The operations of the two armies during the months 
of May and J une have been well described as a succes- 
sion of sieges. Each army entrenched itself against the 
other ; but the assailants, whilst advancing by ap- 
proaches, were enabled, through their superior numbers, 
to turn the flank of the assailed, as well as to meet them 
directly in front. The Confederate cavalry was needed 
to watch the flanks of the main army, and could be 
spared but infrequently, and only in feeble detachments, 
to operate against the enemy’s communications — com- 
munications which were secured in a masterly manner 
by the occupation of strong and well-chosen positions. 

In estimating Sherman’s advantages, the junction of 
General Blair with two divisions on the 8th June must 
not be forgotten, as at a most critical period of the cam- 
paign these fresh troops replaced the losses consequent 
on a succession of engagements and of frequent detach- 
ments. Notwithstanding these reinforcements, and the 
advantages which success and confidence had engendered 
among the troops, the position of the Federal army 
on the banks of the Chattahoochee was critical. In the 
presence of a vigilant enemy, commanded by a general 
of no ordinary skill, the passage of the river was to be 
effected, and the siege of Atlanta prosecuted without en- 
dangering the long and single line of communications 
by which alone warlike stores could be brought to the 
front. 

Atlanta had become, since the war, a place of no little 
importance; it was the Richmond of the West. Thither 
converged the railways, and thither therefore had been 
concentrated the requisite supplies and military stores. 
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Could these railways be destroyed, the army, for want 
of provisions, must either fight or retreat. Already 
had great difficulty been encountered in feeding the 
Southern forces, not so much from a scarcity of provi- 
sions as from a want of means of transport. Therefore, 
whilst Sherman, willing for a while to rest his men on 
the banks of the Chattahoochee, paused in his advance, 
and occupied himself in forming depots for stores at 
Allatoona, Marietta, and other places, in providing for 
the defence of the railway, and in improving the roads 
and bridges leading towards and across the river, he 
sent a telegram to General Eousseau commanding 2,000 
cavalry at Decatur, Alabama, to march south and destroy 
the railway which connected Georgia with Alabama, 
and then turning north to join him at the camp on the 
Chattahoochee. The march was accomplished between 
the 10th and 22nd of July, ■when, with the loss of but 
thirty men, Eousseau entered General Sherman’s lines. 

Before that time the preparations for the passage of 
the Chattahoochee had been completed; and the ad- 
vance on the city of Atlanta had commenced. The 
three armies of the Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee, 
compact in their organisations, and with flanks covered 
by the cavalry, were to cross the Chattahoochee above 
the railway bridge and between it and Eosswell ; then 
wheeling on and towards the right, were to swing round 
so as to invest Atlanta on the northern and eastern sides, 
holding Decatur, and embracing within its lines the 
important railway which connects Atlanta with Augusta 
and the sea-coast. The march was somewhat critical, 
as, although every precaution had been taken to pre- 
vent disaster, it was to be -conducted in the presence of 
88,750 infantry, and 10,000 cavalry.* 

* General Hood, in a series of severe reflections on General 
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It is said that the Confederate Commander-in-Chief 
had then determined to abandon his Fabian tactics, and 
boldly turning on. the enemy, to try the issue of the 
campaign before the fortifications of Atlanta. But on 
the same day that Sherman’s legions poured over the 
bridges and across the fords of the Chattahoochee, 
J ohnston received orders to resign command of the 
Western army, and to yield his place to General Hood, 
an officer supposed to possess more of the dash which had 
led to the brilliant results of the Virginia campaigns.’* 

Johnston was a man who had carefully studied the 
art of war as taught in the history of European strife ; 
he was possessed of confidence in himself, and deter- 
mination which led him to disregard popular pres- 
sure or animadversions against his own talents. He 
believed in the strategy which careful study and deep 

Johnston’s strategy, published in his report, estimates the losses of 
the army* between the commencement of the campaign and the date ■ 
at which lie took the command, at 22,750. General Johnston, on 
the other band, states that the loss of the infantry and artillery, from 
the 5th of May until the time of bis resigning the command, was 
about 10,000 killed and wounded, and 4,700 from all other causes. 
These, and the slightly wounded, were beginning to rejoin their regi- 
ments. Of the cavalry the losses are not given. The exact numbers 
of the army, as given by General Hood at the time of his assuming 
the command, were 33,750 infantry, 3,500 artillery, 10,000 cavalry, 

1 , 5 00 militia. General J ohnston states that he transferred to General 
Hood an effective force of about 41,000 infantry and artillery, and 
10,000 cavalry. 

* A correspondent of the Times newspaper, writing from Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, on September 23rd, 1864, thus alludes to 
the change of commanders 

£ Genei'al Bragg, at this crisis, in his capacity of Commander -in- 
Chief of the Confederate forces, repaired to xltlanta, consulted with 
General Johnston, who would not give the unqualified assurance re- 
quired to hold Atlanta, and hence his removal, and the appointment 
of General ITood to the command of the Army of the Tennessee.’ 
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consideration had led him to adopt, and now, when the 
fruits of this long retreat were (as he fondly hoped) to 
he reaped, he was deprived of command, and a younger 
man appointed in his place. There may be many who 
will attribute the fetal events of the succeeding summer 
and autumn to the abandonment by Johnston of the 
hilly country of Georgia; there may be others who will 
explain them by the change of commanders, and the 
appointment of a rash sabreur in place of a scientific 
general ; but few who read the annals of the campaign 
fought between the Tennessee and the Chattahoochee 
will fell to acknowledge that the game of war, as played 
between Sherman and Johnston, showed that both com- 
manders were masters of their art, and that the well- 
organised retreat of the inferior army may be weighed 
in even scales with the magnificent advance of the 
larger force. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

AROUND ATLANTA.* 

The passage of the Chattahoochee was effected by the 
Federal army on the IT th of July, and by the 19th 
Thomas, on the right, near the river, Schofield in the 
centre, and McPherson at Decatur, on the left, were in 
position about six miles from Atlanta, on the right bank 
of Peach Tree Creek, a tributary of the Chattahoochee. 
The several bridges over the river, and the roads to 
Vining’s station and Marietta, formed the lines of com- 
munication with the railway; whilst Vining’s station was 
well fortified and garrisoned, and an active engineer 
corps, expressly organised for the service, kept the rail- 
way in repair. 

On the 20th July the three armies converged towards 
the city, crossing by means of trestle bridges the lower 
end of Peach Tree Creek. The line was somewhat ex- 
tended, and was weakest between Thomas’s army and 
Schofield, i.e., in the right centre. There ISFewton’s divi- 
sion and Hooker’s corps, having crossed the creek in the 
morning, occupied a line of low hills. They had thrown 
up slight breastworks similar to those which it had be- 
come the practice in both the armies of the East and of 
the West to erect at every halt, even on ground only 
temporarily occupied, and were resting after their 

* ■ Vide Map, p. 46. 
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morning’s march, when the Confederate column of at- 
tach burst from the woods in their front, and advanced 
against them in imposing array* Newton’s men quickly 
sprang to their arms, lined the breastworks, f and poured 
in a destructive fire, whilst Hooker on the right brought 
his corps into action on more open ground. After a 
brief but fierce struggle the Confederates were repulsed, 
and retired to their entrenchments, leaving the ground 
thickly strewn with dead and wounded.^ 

On the following day the movement of advance was 
continued, and the whole army, crossing Peach Tree 
Creek, found itself within three miles of Atlanta, and in 
front of a line of entrenchments which the enemy was 
busily engaged in completing. The left was extended 
beyond the Georgia Central railway, where McPherson 
on the extreme flank bad gained possession of a high 
hill which overlooked the city, and which promised to 
be of importance in the prosecution of the left attack. 
But it was not the intention of the Confederate general 
to allow himself to be besieged within his entrenchments 

* The attack of the Confederate army on Peach Tree Creek had 
been planned by General Johnston previous to his removal from 
command . — Vide General Johnston’s report. 

f The following extract from Colonel Bowman's and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Irwin’s History of Sherman and his Campaigns , shows how 
infrequently battles were fought in the open, by the special notice 
taken of the conduct of Hooker’s corps. Speaking of the Confederate 
assault, they say : — - 

‘ The blow was sudden and somewhat unexpected ; but General 
Newton had hastily covered his front by a line of rail piles, which 
enabled him to meet and repulse the attack on him. General 
Hooker’s corps, although uncovered, and compelled to fight on com- 
paratively open ground, after a very severe battle drove the enemy 
back to his entrenchments.’ 

+ General Sherman’s loss in this action was about 1,500. He 
estimated the loss on the Confederate side to be somewhat higher. 
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without an effort to break through the lines which were 
gradually enveloping him. It was of importance to 
recover possession of the hill occupied by McPherson, 
and to regain the command of the railway to Augusta. 
Therefore against the left of the Federal line was an 
attack organised, for which preparations were made on 
the night of the 21st and 22nd of July by the march of 
Hardee’s corps round the extreme outer flank of McPher- 
son’s army, whilst Cheatham, who had succeeded to the 
command of Hood’s corps, and A. P. Stewart, who had 
been appointed to that of Polk’s, engaged the enemy 
in front, and manned the entrenchments which faced 
Schofield and Thomas. 

Hot until noon on the 22nd did the sound of mus- 
ketry among the woods on McPherson’s left warn that 
general, who was in conversation with Sherman, that 
an engagement was imminent. He rode at once to his 
command, whilst Sherman, convinced by the heavy 
firing that a serious attempt was being made against his 
left, sent orders to Thomas to keep the enemy engaged 
by a vigorous movement against the entrenchments, and 
to Schofield to retain his corps well in hand, to act as a 
reserve as the incidents of the battle should become more 
fully developed. In the meantime Hardee had fallen furi- 
ously on Blair’s corps, had captured the hill which his 
men were fortifying, and had forced his way through 
the wood between Blair’s and Dodge’s corps. There, 
McPherson, the noble leader of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, met his death. Biding towards the sound of 
the firing, having already sent his aides-de-camp with 
orders to the several corps and divisions, he entered the 
wood, ignorant of the advance of the enemy. Coming 
suddenly on their skirmishers, he turned his horse to 
escape, but was shot down, and fell mortally wounded. 
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his horse returning riderless and wounded bringing- 
back the first intelligence of the disaster. Sherman 
was immediately informed of the sad loss which the 
army had suffered, and sent orders at once for General 
Logan to assume the vacant command. 

There was no time to pause; the enemy was already 
pressing heavily on Blair’s corps, whilst Cheatham had 
advanced from his entrenchments, and was moving 
along the road and rail to Decatur. Happily for the 
Federate the two attacks had not been simultaneous, 
otherwise it might have gone hard with the Army of the 
Tennessee. Already several guns had been captured, 
and Wheeler’s cavalry had dashed into Decatur, where 
was stationed the waggon train, unprotected, through 
the absence of Geary’s division of cavalry, detached on 
an expedition to Covington. The waggon train was 
with difficulty saved ; but the situation of affairs was 
critical. Cheatham was pressing onwards against the 
right of the Army of the Tennessee, weakened* by re- 
inforcements sent to the left ; the troops were retiring, 
and there was risk lest the line should be cut in 
two. Then Sherman, who was present on the spot, 
and saw the danger, called up several batteries from 
Schofield’s reserve, placed them in position, and poured 
a concentrated fire on the gap through which the 
enemy was advancing. Logan was at the same time 
ordered to press forward at all hazards on the left, 
whilst Schofield’s infantry was brought up to reinforce 
the troops yielding ground before Cheatham. The 
danger was averted, and the battle ended. The Con- 
federates, on the score of their success and the capture 
of guns* and prisoners, claimed a victory ; but Sherman 

* General Hood in his report claims to have captured IS guns. 
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held his ground, and prepared by fresh combinations to 
press forward operations against the city, only second 
in importance to the capital of the Confederate States. 

In the action the loss on the Federal side was esti- 
mated at 3,722, comprising the commander of the Army 
of the Tennessee. In the Confederate army Major- 
General W. EL T. Walker had fallen, three brigadier- 
generals were wounded, and the loss of a proportionate 
number of officers and men attested the severity of the 
battle. 

Following on this action was a long series of opera- 
tions which, although not strictly described by the term, 
may be called the siege of Atlanta. The city was not 
regularly fortified, but was covered by a considerable 
army, increased by reinforcements of Georgian militia, 
which protected its front with fieldworks, interposed a 
barrier to the enemy whatever flank he might threaten, 
and kept open communications with the South by 
means of the railways converging on the city from 
various directions. The surrounding country, hilly and 
thickly wooded, concealed from each other the move- 
ments and strength of the contending armies, inducing 
great caution, and, notwithstanding, occasioning frequent 
errors. 

To storm the enemy’s works, and to carry the city 
by an assault, was beyond the povrer of the invading 
army ; to invest it, in the ordinary significance of the 
word, was greater than the numerical strength would 
allow, therefore there remained but the last resource 
of severing it from the means of supply by either the 
occupation or destruction of the lines of railway. The 
roads were of comparatively slight importance, as owing 
to the scanty population of the Southern States, food 
and stores were only to be collected from large areas, 
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which alone could be reached by railways. These 
railways, although apparently difficult to guard, from 
their great extent, yet possessed in some measure their 
own means of protection. To sever a line of railway 
by means of a hasty raid of cavalry was not difficult ; 
to burn a few bridges, to tear up rails, and even to 
render them useless by lighting fires and twisting the 
iron might be rapidly effected ; but to repair these 
damages was a work also requiring little time. The 
trains brought up engineers formed into corps for the 
especial purpose, they carried the tools and materials 
of repair, and they also conveyed the troops which on 
many occasions interrupted the work of destruction and 
inflicted severe lessons on the marauders. Therefore, 
permanently to injure these seemingly frail channels of 
communication, larger operations than mere cavalry 
raids were necessary. Sherman knew this well; he 
had proof from the ease with, which he repaired the 
damages inflicted on his own line of railway by 
Wheeler’s horsemen, and he was well aware that to 
cut off Atlanta from its supplies it would be necessary 
either to hold permanently or destroy effectually the 
arteries which furnished it with the means of life. 

The expedition of Geary’s cavalry to Covington, which 
so nearly occasioned a serious disaster to the depots of 
the Army of the Tennessee, was designed to prevent a 
force from assembling in his rear to interrupt the 
operations of his left attack. The bridges over two 
streams were burnt, the rails south of Covington torn 
up, and Geary rejoined the army. Thus securely esta- 
blished on the Georgia Central railway, Sherman cut off 
all supplies from the east, and there remained for the 
purposes of the Confederate army and of the city the 
two lines of railway which, after communicating with 
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Alabama to the west, and Southern Georgia and 
Florida to the south, unite at Eastport, a few miles 
south of the city, and enter it as one line. The rail to 
West Point and Alabama had already been partially, 
but not seriously, injured by Bousseau’s cavalry ; 
the south, and perhaps most important line, remained 
intact, and to destroy it and thus sever Hood from his 
supplies was now the object to which his antagonist 
resolved to devote himself. 

The carrying out of this plan required the exercise 
of very considerable skill. General Hood was a for- 
midable opponent ; his army, although numerically but 
little more than half that of Sherman’s, was strongly en- 
trenched, was in the midst of friends, and was receiving 
reinforcements from the men of Georgia, no w thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity of protecting their State. The 
success of the 22nd July had raised the spirits of the 
troops and excited the enthusiasm of the people ; it had 
been telegraphed through the South, and the press, and 
even the President, allowing their hopes to influence their 
reason, announced it as a forerunner of the defeat and 
destruction of the invading host.* 

Far other was General Sherman’s opinion. Having, 
by the injury to the Georgia Central railway, provided 
for the security of his left attack, he determined to 
attempt the occupation or destruction of the other two 
lines of rail Eastport, their point of junction, was to be 
occupied ; and to effect this, an extension of his right 
wing round Atlanta became necessary. To push forward 
his left would endanger his communications, whilst to 
prolong his right would cover them. With this purpose in 
view he organised two formidable columns of cavalry, the 


* See Richmond Enquirer of the 25th July. 
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first under Stoneman,* of about 5,000 troopers, to as- 
semble on his left, the second under McCook, of 2,000, 
to operate from his right flank. These officers received 
orders to march round Atlanta in a wide circuit, and 
meeting, on the 28 th of July at Lovejoy’s station on the 
Macon railway, about twenty-five miles south of Atlanta, 
to destroy the line effectually for several miles. This 
was to be the main object of the expedition ; to capture 
horses and mules, and to burn waggons, food and forage 
were occurrences incidental with such a march ; whilst 
to advance on Macon and AndersonviUe, and to liberate 
the Federal prisoners therein confined, "Was a climax 
which General Stoneman asked leave to attempt, re- 
ceiving from General Sherman, after some hesitation, 
permission so to do. 

Whilst the cavalry was thus employed, the Army of the 
Tennessee, under General Howard, f who had been ap- 
pointed by the President to the command vacant through 
the death of McPherson, was ordered to mow from 
the left along the rear to the right of the army, Scho- 
field extending to the left to occupy the vacant space, 
and to cover the Georgia Central railway. 

In the last week of July these several operations 
commenced. The cavalry were marched forward on 
their mission of destruction, and the infantry executed 

* General Stoneman had served in the old regular army, and had 
distinguished himself during nearly all the campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac. To the experience of American warfare, he added 
some knowledge of European armies, acquired during a year spent 
in Europe. 

t On General Howard’s appointment to the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, General Hooker, feeling himself aggrieved 
that a junior officer should have been placed over his head, threw up 
his command ; General Palmer, at the same time, resigned the 
command of the 14th corps. 
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the prescribed movement. The fate of the former is 
soon told. McCook, after crossing the Chattahoochee, 
reached the West Point railway, tore up and injured 
the track, and continued his inarch to Lovejoy’s station, 
where he arrived on the day appointed, having in his 
progress killed 800 mules and captured several prisoners. 
Hearing no news of Stoneman, and becoming aware 
that a considerable force was gathering against him, he 
retreated towards the West Point railway; but was 
there met by a detachment of infantry on their way from 
Mississippi to Atlanta, which had been stopped by the 
break in the rail. Finding his line of retreat closed, 
and threatened by a pursuing force in his rear, he made 
a bold attempt to cut his way through; but Wheeler 
had now come up, and acting with skill and vigour, com- 
pletely routed him, capturing two guns, many officers 
and men, and releasing the prisoners. The remainder, 
with McCook, succeeded in rejoining the main army. 

Stonoman’s column was equally unfortunate. March- 
ing from Decatur to Covington, he turned south, but 
failed, from a mistake in the direction of the roads, to 
effect the preconcerted junction with McCook at Love- 
joy’s station. Nevertheless, he pressed on towards 
Macon, urged forward by the hope of rescuing the 
prisoners therein confined. But when within about 
fifteen miles of that town, a mixed force of infantry and 
cavalry under General Iverson, acting in concert and 
with a complete knowledge of the country, surrounded 
him. Stoneman attempted to turn on his assailants, 
fighting his men now oh foot now on horseback. All 
was in vain ; the dismounted dragoons were driven back, 
and the horsemen attacked simultaneously in flank were 
routed. Stoneman then saw that he was in an evil 
plight. He gave permission to such of his officers as 
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might choose to attempt to cut their way through the 
surrounding enemy, and surrendered the remainder of 
his command, numbering about 1,500. The cavalry 
expeditions had failed, and it remained for the infantry 
to carry out more slowly, but more surely, the scheme 
of separating the army at Atlanta from its base of sup- 
plies. 

The point to be gained was Eastport ; but its occupa- 
tion could only be effected by a gradual and careful 
extension of the right flank — gradual, as each succes- 
sive step in advance was to be entrenched ; careful, lest 
by exposing a weak place in the line to the concentrated 
attack of the enemy the army should be cut in two, 
taken in detail, and defeated. 

On the morning of the 28th July the Army of the 
Tennessee (Howard) occupied a commanding ridge of 
ground across one of the principal roads leading from 
the Chattahoochee Kiver to Atlanta. The men were 
actively employed in raising the usual breastworks, and 
a division of the Army of the Cumberland, under the 
temporary command of General Morgan, was making 
its way with difficulty towards the extreme left of the 
line, to form a reserve, and prevent a renewal of the 
tactics which had nearly proved fatal to McPherson 
during the battle of the 22nd. An attack had been 
anticipated by General Sherman, but the march of 
Morgan’s men was delayed by bad information respect- 
ing the roads, and it remained for the Army of the 
Tennessee to resist the storm which at noon broke 
against it with almost overwhelming violence. 

General Hood had watched with anxiety the gradual 
extension of the enemy’s right whig, and was jealous of 
his communications with the Lower Chattahoochee. 
Therefore, wishing to retain possession of at least one 
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of these important roads, he had on the 28th July 
ordered General S. Lee, who had relieved Cheatham in 
the command of Hood’s former corps, to advance, 
supported by Stuart, to protect or regain, as the case 
might be, a position regarded as of so great consequence, 
General Hardee, remaining in charge of the eastern 
defences to observe Thomas and Schofield. The 
Federate had already ensconced themselves behind 
entrenchments which it became necessary to attack. 
From noon until 4 o’clock the engagement lasted ; Lee 
and Stuart advanced courageously, their men rushing 
up to the breastworks held by Howard’s troops, but 
suffering so severely from the rifles of the defenders 
that the few who reached them were drawn in as 
prisoners. It is said that six times was the assault 
renewed, each time ineffectual in result, and at 4 o’clock 
both sides retained the positions they had occupied 
before the action. Sherman had extended his line to 
the right, but Eastport had not been reached, and until 
the destruction of the railway had been effected little 
hope could be entertained of the fall of the city. 

The entrenchments raised by the besieging army, at 
first slight, had by this time developed themselves into 
works of profile equal to those held by Hood, conse- 
quently fewer men were required to garrison and hold 
them, and Sherman was enabled, by weakening his left, 
to extend his right, and replacing the Army of the Ohio 
on the Georgia Central railway by Garrard’s cavalry, to 
move Schofield to the right of the Army of the Tennes- 
see. Hood effected a counter movement, and although 
the Federal line reached to within three miles of East- 
port, he so perfectly protected the railways as to make it 
apparent to General Sherman that some fresh combina- 
tion of strategy would be necessary to force the enemy 
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to evacuate the town. Both armies were losing heavily. 
The operations above detailed were not prosecuted 
without continual skirmishing, on some days reaching 
to the dimensions of engagements. Each successive 
position was bravely defended, and had to be won by 
blood ; whilst the heavy guns brought from Chattanooga 
now began to pour their shells into the devoted city. 
On the calm summer evenings, resting from the fatigues 
of the day, men and officers would assemble on a hill 
overlooking Atlanta, and watch each successive shell, 
speculating carelessly on its destination and effect; 
whilst within that city, helpless women and children, 
crowded into churches or huddled in cellars, awaited 
with horror and despair the death which seemed in- 
evitable, and which presented itself in so many fearful 
forms. 

Thus ended July, and thus commenced the month of 
August. In the meantime Hood, confiding in the 
strength of his defences, and anxious to turn the tables 
on his adversary, and to compel him by operating 
against his communications to raise the siege ; believing 
also that the enemy’s cavalry had been so broken by 
Wheeler and Iverson as to be no longer formidable, 
despatched the former officer with 4,500 horsemen* to 
fall upon the railway between Marietta and Chattanooga. 
The movement was most unfortunate in its consequences. 
By detaching his cavalry General Hood deprived him- 
self of what may be termed the eyes of the army, and 
subsequent operations proved that this false step was the 
commencement of the disasters which shortly followed. 
Wheeler, doubtless, was enabled temporarily to inter- 
rupt Sherman’s communications, and to inconvenience 

* This is the number given in General Hood’s report. 
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the Federal army by the capture of cattle and stores. 
But the railway was repaired almost as rapidly as it 
could be destroyed ; the garrisons at the intermediate 
stations, such as Dalton, stood their ground ; whilst 
General Steedman, at Chattanooga, quickly organised a 
force which compelled Wheeler to march on Eastern 
Tennessee, and eventually to retreat by a wide circuit 
to Northern Alabama. As affecting the result of the 
campaign his expedition was useless, and afforded 
another instance of the ill effects of detaching the 
cavalry of an army on separate enterprises in place of 
utilising it in conjunction with the other two arms. 

That these tactics were too frequently pursued by 
American generals, especially by those on the Southern 
side, there is abundant proof. The raids of Morgan and 
Forrest were productive of little real benefit to the 
cause, whilst the absence of Stuart at the first day’s 
battle of Gettysburg prevented General Lee from ac- 
quiring Accurate knowledge of his adversary’s move- 
ments, and thus indirectly led to the subsequent disaster. 
The earlier enterprises of that distinguished officer 
were so dazzling, and their results apparently so 
brilliant, that they induced himself and other cavalry 
leaders to repeat them when the better organisation 
of the Federal armies, and their consequent improved 
strategy and tactics, rendered the risks greater as they 
diminished the chances of real success. 

Directly Sherman had assured himself of the de- 
parture of Wheeler and his cavalry, he proceeded to 
take advantage of their absence by again attempting, 
with his own cavalry, the operation which had resulted 
so unsuccessfully to Stoneman and McCook. Kil- 
patrick, not yet recovered from his wound, but burning 
with an enthusiasm which led him to forsake his home 
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and young wife on the banks of the Hudson, and against 
the advice of his surgeon again to take the field, had 
rejoined the army, and, although unable to sit on horse- 
back, was busily engaged in examining maps and re- 
organising the cavalry for fresh expeditions. It was 
achn thought possible to effect by cavalry alone, what, 
f5liim this, General Sherman had determined to put 
forththe whole strength of his army to accomplish, and 
so Kilpatrick and his horsemen’ were directed to march 
on the railways, and, not content with merely suspend- 
ing temporarily the communication, to destroy them so 
effectually as to prevent their further use as channels of 

^Advancing from the Federal right wing, he soon 
reached the West Point rail, which he tore up and other- 
wise injured ; then, continuing his march, he struck the 
Macon line at Jonesboro, obtaining some advantage 
over detachments of the Confederate cavalry. But, 
whilst engaged in destroying the rail, a large* force of 
infantry, brought up rapidly on the cars, fell upon him, 
and nearly succeeded, with the assistance of the cavalry, 
in surrounding his detachment. He was compelled to 
forego his work, and to employ his whole energy to 
extricate himself from the perilous position in which 
he was now placed. Breaking through the encircling 
enemy, and capturing a few prisoners and a gun, he 
continued his march, and finally reached the Federal 
lines in the neighbourhood of Decatur, having made a 
complete circuit of the enemy’s position, but failing to 
inflict any material damage on the railways. 

Sherman now resolved to put into execution the great 
plan which he had already well digested, and to attempt, 
with reference to Hood at Atlanta, a strategy similar to 
that which had compelled Johnston to retreat succes- 
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sively from the manystrong positions intervening between 
Tunnel Hill and the Chattahoochee. He determined 
to move with the whole of his army, excepting one 
corps, on Hood’s communications, compelling him either 
to leave his entrenchments and to fight a decisive battle, 
or to retreat. Thus to cut himself loose from his own 
lines of communication, and to throw himself, with only 
the provisions and stores he could carry, into the heart 
of the enemy’s country, with an opposing army inferior 
in numbers, but still unbroken and sufficiently formi- 
dable on his flank and rear, was a strategy which must 
ever be accounted extremely bold, but the success of 
which proved that the details had been carefully 
studied, and that what in a less experienced general 
might be accounted rashness, was, under General 
Sherman, the result of deep consideration and calcula- 
tions based on preceding events, and on the knowledge 
he had acquired of his opponent’s character. 

Owing to Wheeler’s absence, Sherman was superior 
to his adversary in cavalry ; he could thus mask and 
conceal his movements, whilst the natural features of 
the country veiled the strength of the detachment 
which he left to cover his abandoned communications 
with Chattanooga. Orders were issued to the several 
commanders to send their sick, supplies, and baggage 
waggons* to the fortified position at the bridge over the 
Chattahoochee, and with fifteen days’ provisions and 

* The United States Army and Navy Journal , of September 24 
1864, makes the following statement with reference to General 
Sherman’s transportation train : — ' Meanwhile transportation was re- 
duced to 3,000 waggons and about 1,000 ambulances, the rest being 
moved to the rear on the 24th and 25th of August, talcing the roads 
leading to the crossings of the Chattahoochee at Pace’s Ferry, the 
railroad bridge, and Turner’s 'Ferry. The movement of these 
waggon trains to the rear gave colour to the impression which the 
enemy had received that Sherman was retreating.’ 
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ammunition, packed in tlieir most serviceable waggons, 
to be prepared to march on the 25th August. The 
greatest secresy was observed ; the 4th and 20th corps 
of the Army of the Cumberland, as yet holding 
the lines on the left of the army, quietly withdrew 
from their entrenchments, and marched, the former 
to the rear of the Army of the Tennessee, the latter, 
under Slocum, to the bridges over the Chattahoochee. 
On the following night, a similar movement of the 
armies of the Tennessee and of the Cumberland (minus 
the 20th corps) was carried out under cover of the 
Army of the Ohio, which continued in the trenches oil 
what had previously been the extreme right. On the 
27th, the armies of the Tennessee and of the Cumber- 
land were on the West Point rail, the Army of the 
Ohio having moved towards its own right, but still oc- 
cupying a position on the left flank. On that day and 
the following the men were diligently employed in 
completely destroying the rail, the work being'sitperin- 
tended and carefully inspected by General Sherman.* 

In the meantime there was doubt in the camp of 
the Confederates. The withdrawal of the enemy from 
his lines was quickly discovered, but what route he 
had taken, and with what objects, were grounds of 
speculation rather than matters of calculation. A recon- 
naissance in force was pushed forward in the direction 
of the Chattahoochee, but, encountering the 20th corps 
strongly posted behind formidable entrenchments, was 

* Tlie following quotation from Colonel Bowman’s and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Irwin’s narrative describes the -work : — 

‘ For twelve and a half miles the ties were burned, and the iron 
rails heated and twisted with the utmost ingenuity of old hands 
at the work. Several cuts were filled up with the trunks of trees, 
logs, rock, and earth, intermingled with loaded shells, prepared as 
torpedoes, to explode in case, of an attempt to clear them out.’ 
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driven back. The troops, accompanied by bands of 
citizens, delighted with the freedom from a state of siege, 
left the city to inspect the long lines of abandoned 
fieldworks, and to wonder at their strength. Hope 
succeeded to anxiety; the retreat of the invading army, 
at first only surmised, was now considered certain, and 
the much- enduring townsfolk and much-harassed sol- 
diery looked forward to a period of rest, and to the 
excitement of pursuit in place of the dispiriting influ- 
ence of continued retreat. The Confederate general, 
deprived of the main body of his cavalry, was, for four 
or five days, uncertain of his opponent's strategy, but at 
length ascertaining that at least a formidable detachment 
was menacing his rear, ordered Lee’s and Hardee’s corps 
to march, under the command- of the latter, to Jones- 
boro. The movement was accomplished on the night 
of the 80th and morning of the 81st of August, and on 
the afternoon of the latter day both corps united were 
in front* of Jonesboro. 

Not too soon were these orders carried out, for Sher- 
man, having destroyed a long extent of the West Point 
rail, was on the march to Jonesboro on the very day 
that Lee and Hardee entered the place. Acting under 
urgent and express orders from General Hood to 
attack and overwhelm the force in his front, Hardee 
led forward his men from .the entrenched lines round 
Jonesboro, and encountered the Army of the Tennessee, 
which formed the right of the Federal army, Schofield 
being on the left, and Thomas in reserve. A sharp 
engagement ensued, in which the Confederates being the 
assailants, and advancing against the usual fortified lines, 
suffered severely, the loss falling with especial weight 
on Stevenson’s division. Many superior officers were 
killed and wounded ; General Anderson was numbered 
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among the former ; Stevenson, although wounded, re- 
fused to leave the field; whilst General Cumming, com- 
manding a brigade of Georgians, and leading them up 
to the enemy’s works, fell close to their front. The 
Confederates were repulsed, Hardee retreated to his 
lines round Jonesboro, whilst Lee was drawn nearer to 
Atlanta to keep open the communication between the 
two flank corps, * 

It was now Sherman’s design to interpose between 
the garrison of Atlanta, comprised of Stuart’s corps 
with the Georgia militia, and the troops against whom 
the Army of the Tennessee had been contending on the 
31st. He therefore ordered Schofield, reinforced by a 
division from the Army of the Cumberland, to move as 
rapidly as he was able down the Macon railway, which 
he had already gained, and which* he was desired 
thoroughly to destroy. Howard and one corps of 
Thomas’s was at the same time to engage Hardee’s 
attention in front, and the cavalry was designed to 
harass him in flank and rear. Owing, however, to the 
bad condition of the roads, Schofield and Stanley f did 
not arrive in time to take part in the action, which fell 
principally on Jeff. Davis’s corps. An attack was made 
on Hardee’s lines, and before nightfall a lodgment 
had been effected within his entrenchments, and many 
prisoners and some guns cap timed from Cleburne’s 
division. 

* General Hood attaches blame to General Hardee for this 
failure, alleging that the force under his command was considerably 
greater than that of the enemy. This could scarcely have been the 
ease, since the whole Federal army, minus Slocum’s corps, was on the 
march to Jonesboro, and, as it arrived by successive divisions on the 
field, was brought into action. 

t On General Howard’s promotion to the Army of the Tennessee, 
General Stanley succeeded him in command of the 4th corps. 
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During that night loud explosions were heard from 
the direction of Atlanta and Jonesboro. Hood— seeing 
that his flank had been completely turned, that his 
lines of communication had been cut, and that there 
was danger lest the detached corps at Jonesboro 
should be overwhelmed, fearing also that the large 
body of prisoners, 84,000 in number, at Andersonville, 
might be released by the Federal cavalry, and form an 
army for the devastation of Georgia — found himself 
compelled to yield the city for which so mucli blood 
had been shed, and on whose attack and defence so 
much skill and gallantry had been expended. Much 
of the machinery, and many of the locomotives, had 
already been sent farther south ; the remainder of the 
stores, as far as was possible, were now packed in the 
army waggons ; what could not be conveyed away were 
burnt, and, accompanied by a long train of sorrowing 
and helpless citizens, the portion of the army under 
Hood’s* immediate command fell back from Atlanta, 
uniting with Hardee, who had retired from Jonesboro, 
south of Lovejoy’s station on the Macon line. 

On the following morning, the 2nd of September, 
Slocum, who had seen and heard the explosions of the 
preceding night, pushed forward a strong' reconnaissance, 
and discovering that the entrenchments had been 
abandoned, entered the city. A deputation of the 
mayor and citizens met the advancing troops, and for- 
mally surrendered the place, asking protection for non- 
combatants and private property. This was accorded, 

. and the Federal forces entered Atlanta, behaving 
orderly and refraining from all acts of violence. 
A despatch was immediately sent to General Sher- 
man, who had in the meantime followed Hardee’s 
retreat, to Lovejoy’s station, where he had found him 
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strongly entrenched, in conjunction with Lee’s corps, 
and expecting the arrival of Hood with the remainder 
of the army. It was near Lovejoy’s station that 
Slocum’s courier found the head-quarters, and satisfied 
with the final result of the campaign, and anxious, after 
so many battles and so great fatigues to give his men 
rest, Sherman determined to withdraw to Atlanta, and 
there, having in some measure recruited his army, and 
consolidated his conquests, to prepare for renewed 
operations and further enterprises. The Army of the 
Cumberland occupied Atlanta, that of the Tennessee 
held Eastport, that of the Ohio Decatur. Camps were 
formed, men were permitted to go on furlough, strag- 
glers were collected, conscripts were drilled, and the 
army was recruited and reorganised in the fullest sense 
of the words. 

By the capture and occupation of Atlanta, a great 
step had been gained towards the conquest of the 
South. Hot that the city itself was important? either 
from its size, the number of its population, or the mag- 
nificence of its buildings ; twenty years previous to its 
siege and fall the ground had been covered with forest : 
nor did any natural features in the surrounding country 
point it out as a place likely to be selected as the site 
of an important town. But the railways from various 
directions — connecting the sea-coast with the great 
navigable rivers, the grain-growing with the cotton- 
producing States, and again leading to the more southern 
lands, where rice and sugar form staple commodities 
— here meet and intersect each other, and creating as 
well as providing for wants, necessitated the presence 
of factories, and drew together a population of artisans 
useful in times of peace, and essential when war had cut 
off communication with the States on which the South 
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had previously leaned for the productions of machinery. 
Thus Atlanta became a place of great importance, which 
increased as the several strategical points to the north 
and west were wrested from the Confederacy. 

For the conquest of the West two lines of operation 
had been open, one by the great river which intersects 
the Southern States, the other by the railways which 
alone afford means of overcoming their vast distances. 
The river, as has been already shown, was secured by 
the successive captures of New Orleans, Columbus, 
Island No. 10, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson. The rail- 
ways were fast falling into the power of the North. The 
possession of Nashville, consequent on the fall of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, had given her armies the control 
of the lines through Kentucky and part of Tennessee ; 
the occupation of Corinth had placed an important 
junction in their hands ; the battles of Missionary Eiclge 
had secured the hold already obtained of Chattanooga 
and it» converging railways, and the capture of Knox- 
ville had protected the left flank of the long chain of 
communication which afforded an entrance from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee into the southern States of the 
Confederacy. The possession of these strategical points 
had only been attained after many campaigns and des- 
perate battles ; but each acquisition, as it fell into the 
hands of the Federals, weakened their adversaries to a 
degree not sufficiently appreciated at the time of its 
conquest. 

As with individuals, so is it with nations. They put 
forth their whole strength for the attainment of an 
important object, and when they fail suffer from the 
reaction which always follows unwonted exertion. 
The portion of country ceded by Johnston in his retreat 
appeared narrow when compared with the vast extent 
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still owning allegiance to the Confederate government ; 
the possession of the small, and, in comparison with 
many, insignificant town of Atlanta, seemed but a feeble 
reward for the toil and bloodshed which had been 
necessary to attain it ; but its conquest was another and 
most important step towards the final subjugation of 
the Confederacy. The network of railways intersecting 
Georgia and connecting the Carolinas and Virginia with 
Alabama and the Western States was broken. The in- 
fluence of the central government in the States far from 
its immediate control was shaken. Decisive proof of 
the vast power and resources of the North, as well as 
of the talent of her generals and the courage of her 
troops, had been afforded by the brilliant strategy and 
by the succession of battles which preceded and led 
to the fall of Atlanta. Corresponding dejection, which 
it required the presence of President Davis to check, 
was felt in the South-West. A salient point for the 
prosecution of an aggressive campaign had been ob- 
tained by the invader in the heart of one of the richest 
States of the Confederacy ; whilst for the defence of the 
remaining portion there existed only the army which, 
having been driven successively from the mountain bar- 
riers, now attempted with diminished forces to protect 
the fertile plains spread out 'before the invading hosts. 

The operations of guerillas, and the raids of cavalry, 
on which so much stress had been laid during the 
earlier periods of the war, had proved abortive to 
hinder the steady onward progress of a well-disciplined 
army, under the command of a general who seemed to 
unite in himself the qualities for which the North had 
so long and so vainly looked. Of Sherman’s genius for 
war there can be no doubt ; he could conceive as well 
as execute. He knew how to select and employ his 
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officers. He understood the discipline of armies in its 
fullest extent. He placed before himself a single 
object, viz., the prosecution of war for the sake of 
peace. He allowed no desire of fame, no fear of 
censure, no feeling of humanity, no consideration for 
either the losses of his own army or the sufferings of 
non-combatants, to interfere with the prosecution of 
his schemes. An enemy to luxury or display, he dis- 
couraged them in his generals and forbade them in his 
men. A man of strong constitution, he spared no 
personal fatigue, and demanded the utmost exertions 
from those under his command. Straightforward 
and honourable, he despised political trickery, hated 
jobbery, and fearlessly expressed and maintained his 
opinions to those who controlled the administration at 
Washington. The non-combatants who sought to 
accompany his armies were objects of his especial 
dislike; newspaper correspondents were forbidden in 
his lines ; and the speculators who longed eagerly to 
trade in cotton, or to make fortunes out of the neces- 
sities of the troops and of the inhabitants, were deterred 
by threats of impressment from visiting his camps. 
Among his soldiers he permitted a licence, as regarded 
the treatment of the population of the conquered 
districts, which cannot be excused. His army became 
an awful scourge, and its general appeared indifferent 
so long as its excesses did not interfere with its effi- 
ciency in the field. This indifference to the conduct 
of his troops towards the conquered, showed itself to 
an even greater degree when resistance was less 
strenuous, and when therefore discipline, which must 
have suffered by these excesses, was of less import- 
ance. Hot that General Sherman shared in either the 
hatred for the South or the fanaticism which urged 
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many of his fellow-countrymen to a disregard of the 
white population in their sympathy for the black, but 
that he appeared to be insensible to any objects except- 
ing the prosecution of war for the restoration of the 
Union. That attained, he professed, and subsequently 
proved by actions, that he was influenced by no ill- 
will towards the population or armies of the Southern 
States. 

His system of tactics was suitable to the troops he 
commanded, and adapted to their peculiar qualities. 
He carried on a war of offence on defensive principles, 
enabled to do so by his superiority of numbers. When 
his opponent entrenched, he also entrenched ; and the 
better tools, and perhaps more practised workmen 
among his soldiery, gave him the means of soon ren- 
dering the newly-constructed fortifications equal in 
strength to those over which more time had been spent. 
He would then push forward his works, whilst he 
would send large detachments to outflank and turn 
the position in his front, thus, by operating on his 
communications, compelling the enemy to retreat, 
without hazarding the risk of a general assault. Once, 
as has been narrated, he diverged from this course, 
and the result was that his troops suffered a severe 
repulse. The rapid, well-sustained attack, which 
in many of the great European combats has led to 
important successes, does not appear adapted to the 
qualities of the Federal soldiery. Indomitable perse- 
verance, cheerfulness under fatigue and hardship, dili- 
gence in entrenching, and stubbornness in defending 
these entrenchments, seem to be especial characteristics 
which render them, when well-armed and skilled in 
the use of their weapons, most formidable opponents. 
These qualities General Sherman knew well how to 
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utilise. He also knew, like many other of the greatest 
generals, how to forsake cautious operations for enter- 
prises brilliant even to apparent rashness. His 
abandonment of his communications, and his flank 
march round Hood’s army to Jonesboro, must take 
rank among the most skilful and most bold of the 
strategical movements of the war ; and had his career 
terminated at the capture of Atlanta, he would still 
have held a foremost rank among the many Federal 
generals whom the shifting scenes of the great conflict 
brought successively to the front. 

On the Confederate side, the fatal mistake of the 
campaign appears to have been the departure of 
Wheeler’s cavalry. This General Hood does not ac- 
knowledge, alleging thaf he retained a sufficient force 
of that arm to serve his purpose. Nevertheless, the 
ignorance he displayed of Sherman’s flank march would 
seem to prove that he was not well informed of his 
opponent’s movements ; as, had he been so, lie would 
in all probability have fallen with his whole strength 
against Slocum’s corps, left on the Chattahoochee; or in 
place of sending two corps under Hardee to fight the 
battle of Jonesboro, would have led his entire army, 
minus the garrison of Atlanta, against the main body 
of Sherman’s troops, divided for the purpose of over- 
coming the natural difficulties of the march. The 
censure he passes on Hardee for his failure before 
Jonesboro appears little, if at all, merited. The 
evidence would seem to show that Hardee was in- 
ferior rather than superior to his adversary in numbers, 
in which case, and acting against the formidable 
troops of the Western army, fighting behind breast- 
works, there is little wonder that he suffered repulse. 

But although there were doubtless mistakes in the 
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strategy of the Confederate general, yet the final with- 
drawal of the corps holding Atlanta, and the junction 
of the whole army on the Macon and Augusta lines, 
still covering the main roads to the South, were opera- 
tions which evinced no common shill, and neutralised 
in some respects the value of the conquest. The 
Confederate army of the West was still formidable ; and 
there may have been some colouring of truth in the 
boasts of the Southern press, that the barren conquest 
and occupation of an almost deserted town was a prize 
for which the price paid was exorbitant, and of which 
the value of possession was counterbalanced by the 
danger of retention. 

To mitigate that danger, and at the same time to 
prepare his army for fresh operations, was General 
Sherman’s care during the month following the con- 
quest of Atlanta. He fortified the town on shorter 
lines than those previously held by Hood, in order that 
the task of defending them might be delegated to a 
smaller garrison. He added to the strength of the 
already entrenched positions on the line of communi- 
cations with Chattanooga. He placed strong garrisons 
at that place and at Borne, and despatched Schofield 
to consolidate the but recently-acquired conquests in 
Eastern Tennessee. He issued strict orders that no 
interests, either political or commercial, should be 
allowed to interfere with the measures considered 
necessary for the safety and well-being of the army, 
and gave evidence how completely military considera- 
tions over-weighed the sentiments of pity, by direct- 
ing the whole of the population of Atlanta, which still 
clung to their homes, to be prepared to make their 
choice either to proceed south or to be conveyed to 
the Northern States. 
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Sad was the fate of the citizens of Atlanta ; they had 
endured the horrors of a siege, they had seen their 
friends defeated, had watched the army which included 
within its ranks many of their nearest relatives depart, 
and now, having in some measure recovered from their 
fears, and become reconciled to the new condition of 
affairs, were called upon to leave their once happy homes 
and to seek shelter either among their enemies in the 
North, or among strangers already overtaxed to supply 
their own wants in the South. No respect was to be 
shown to age, sex, or condition of life ; all were to be 
driven from the town ; and the Confederate General 
was called upon to sanction an armistice in order to 
receive within his lines those who should elect to follow 
the fortunes of their relatives in the Southern States. 
General Hood remonstrated strongly against the cruelty 
of this order ; the mayor sent a touching petition 
showing the woe it would cause to helpless non- 
combatants, to women, children, and the sick. All 
was in vain: General Sherman replied at length, 
refusing to revoke his order, and alleging reasons in 
which it must be confessed there was much truth, 
and which those who think or speak lightly of war 
will do well to weigh. He urged that ‘war is 
cruelty, that you cannot refine it,’ and that the object 
of war is peace, which can only be attained by its 
vigorous prosecution. He showed that Atlanta was 
required for military purposes, and therefore was not 
a suitable residence for non-combatants. To quote his 
own words : ‘ I want peace, and believe it can only be 
reached through union and war, and I will ever conduct 
war purely with a view to perfect and early success.’ 

This was General Sherman’s answer to the petitions 
and expostulations with which he was addressed. There 
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was no hope for the inhabitants of Atlanta ; and with 
such of their household goods as they could collect and 
were able to transport, the miserable fugitives, mostly 
old men, women, and children, departed from their 
homes under charge of Federal officers, and were 
handed over to General Hood, who made such arrange- 
ments as were possible for their transport to the South. 
If one reflects on the probable fate of these unhappy 
people when their last refuges were subsequently over- 
whelmed by the still-conquering and onward-marching 
army, one forgets the brightness with which war is wont 
to be clothed, and remembers only the dreary embers 
that remain when that false halo, that brilliant conflagra- 
tion, has passed over the land afflicted by its curse. 

The ashes of former homesteads, from which rose 
brick chimneys which had defied the fire, alone marked 
the former presence of inhabitants between Atlanta and 
Chattanooga. The small country towns had become 
military posts, whilst the freshly raised earth* on the 
slopes of the mountains and on the banks of the rivers 
attested the positions where men had met in deadly 
conflict, and where many sons of Georgia had fallen in 
the defence of homes now the property of the enemy. 

The numbers who fell in that campaign may possibly 
never be known. Federal accounts estimated their 
own loss at 80,400, placing that of the Confederates at 
42,000.* On the other hand, calculations based on cap- 
tured muster-rolls enumerated the former at 60,000 ; 
whilst, arguing from the known strength of Johnston’s 
and Hood’s army, the number 42,000 must be consi- 
dered as greatly overstated.f 

* See American Annual Encyclopcedia, 1864, Army Operations, 
p. 87 ; also letter to the Times of November 17th, 1864. 

- f According to General Hood’s report, * the total loss of the 
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Notwithstanding these losses, two formidable armies 
still faced each other ; that of General Sherman, in 
which constantly-arriving reinforcements of conscripted 
men filled up the gaps caused by the wear and tear of 
war and by the expiration of terms of enrolment, and 
that of General Hood, with ranks thinned by the recent 
battles, but still replenished by the old men and boys of 
Georgia, bearing arms for the defence of their homes. 
The former held Atlanta, Marietta, Allatoona, Eome, 
Dalton, and Chattanooga ; the latter, with its right on 
the Augusta rail, twenty miles to the south-east of 
Atlanta, its left on the Macon rail, thirty miles due 
south, covered the approaches to these important 
towns, and formed the bulwark of the Confederacy 
in the south-west, as Lee, with the Army of Virginia, 
600 miles distant, protected it from the north-east. 

Confederate Army of the Tennessee, between Tunnel Hill and At- 
lanta, amounted to nearly 28,000 men. On the other hand, General 
Johnston' whose estimate is probably more correct, places the total 
loss of his infantry and artillery, from the 5 th of March to the date of 
his removal, at 14,700 ; whilst he states that the effective force trans- 
ferred to Hood was 41,000 infantry and artillery and 10,000 cavalry. 
Many of the slightly wounded had rejoined their regiments, and the 
militia from Georgia had entered the ranks. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FROM ATLANTA TO SAVANNAH.* 

Notwithstanding the slight importance with which, 
possibly from motives of policy, the Southern press 
affected to treat the fate of Atlanta, a feeling of anxiety 
and a want of confidence pervaded the south-western 
portion of the Confederacy. Tire change of commanders 
had not produced the anticipated benefit ; more blood 
had been shed, but Hood like Johnston had been forced 
to retreat; whilst the condition of the Western army in 
respect of its morale , its confidence and unanimity, was 
far inferior to that of Virginia. 

To consult on a fresh plan of campaign, to see with 
his own eyes the state of the troops, and to hear and 
redress evils, was President Davis’s object when he 
undertook the long journey from Richmond to General 
Hood’s head-quarters in the autumn of 1864. A plan 
of campaign was then discussed, the chief purport of 
which was to convert the defensive warfare hitherto 
pursued into a bold attack upon Sherman’s fines of 
communication, transferring the seat of war north- 
wards, to a country ill-fitted during the winter months 
for an active campaign ; thus, irrespective of the 
direct injury to be inflicted on the enemy, obtaining for 
the sorely harassed Confederacy a much-needed period 

* Vide Map, p. 46 ; also Map I., commencement of volume ; and 
Maps, pp. 416 and 464. 
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of repose. In favour of this plan General Hood urged 
that the Federal army, more powerful than his own, 
would soon resume the offensive, and would force him 
to fall back through a country of no natural strength 
on Alabama ; that the troops under his command, 
already injured in morale by the issue of the contest at 
Atlanta, would be much benefited, as regarded their 
fighting spirit, by an advance in place of a retreat ; and 
supposing operations against the communications of the 
enemy to be advisable, that they must be undertaken by 
a joint force of cavalry and infantry, as the former had 
been proved to be perfectly incompetent to interrupt or 
destroy railway communication so decisively as to compel 
the enemy to abandon bis position.* This scheme re- 
ceived the approbation of the President, who, passing 
through Macon on his road to Eichmond, promulgated 
its main features in a speech which, quickly transcribed 
from Southern into Northern journals, is said to have 
given (General Sherman warning of the impending 
storm.f 

Probably in order to distract the attention of the 
Federal generals, and at the same time to interrupt 
communication between the primary base at Nashville 
and the secondary base at Chattanooga, Forrest (that 
most notable of cavalry leaders) took the field on the 
20th of September. He crossed the Tennessee, cap- 

* The author has consulted General Hood’s official report, pub- 
lished in the Richmond Enquirer, March 25th, 1865, and has also 
received private information from an officer present with General 
Hood’s army. 

j General Grant, in his official report, says : — 

‘ During this time Jefferson Davis made a speech at Macon, Georgia, 
which was reported in the papers of the South, and soon became 
known to the whole country, disclosing the plan of the enemy, thus 
enabling General Sherman to fully meet them.’ 
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tured Athens, with its garrison of five regiments of 
infantry (mostly negroes) and one of cavalry, on the 
23rd, and, after threatening Pulaski, turned northwards, 
and attempted to break the railway between Tullahoma 
and Dechard, on the main line from Nashville to Chat- 
tanooga.* But the Federal officers were on the alert. 
Thomas, sent by General Sherman to command at Nash- 
ville, moved his detachments with rapidity and judg- 
ment; reinforcements were. brought up from Atlanta; 
a body of cavalry was despatched from Memphis ; and 
Forrest, with his gallant troopers, was forced, hardly 
pressed, to retire and recross the Tennessee, affording 
another instance of the insufficiency of cavalry alone to 
accomplish important operations. 

The slight results following Forrest’s raid increased 
General Hood’s conviction of the necessity of employing 
his whole army if he wished materially to injure his op- 
ponent’s communications. Therefore, after consultation 
with his three corps commanders, Cheatham,'* Stuart, 
and S. D. Lee, he prepared for the prosecution of his 
grand movement. Removing the rails from the Augusta 
and Macon lines, along a distance of forty miles, he re- 
paired the West Point rail, and marching towards his left 
flank, covered it with his army, whose left rested on the 
Chattahoochee. After remaining in this position for ten 
days, to allowof an accumulation of supplies, the transport 
of which, often by long waggon trains, was necessarily 
slow, and for the building of a trestle bridge over the 
Chattahoochee, he crossed the river, marching with his 
infantry, covered by Jackson’s cavalry, on Lost Mountain. 
His force consisted of about 26,100 regular infantry 
and artillery, as the militia, numbering about 3,000, had 
been temporarily disbanded by order of the Governor of 
* Vide Map, page 416. 
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the State, and about 4,050 cavalry,* not including 
Wheeler’s force of 4,500 which subsequently joined him. 
With this army, small when compared with the prepon- 
derating numbers which could be brought against him, 
he boldly threw himself on Sherman’s lines of commu- 
nication, sending General Stuart to capture the gar- 
risons and destroy the rail between Allatoona and Kin- 
nesaw Mountain, whilst Wheeler made his appearance 
in the neighbourhood of Resaca and Dalton. 

Sherman was not unprepared. Anticipating an at- 
tach, but uncertain with what strength it would be made, 
lie warned General Corse, stationed at Rome, to look to 
the defences of the place and to be in readiness to 
send succour wherever it might be needed. On the 1st 
of October, intelligence of the crossing of the Chatta- 
hoochee reached Sherman, and he at once made 
arrangements to move with the bulk of his forces to 
withstand Hood, leaving Slocum, with the 20th corps, 
to hold Atlanta and the bridges over the Chatta- 
hoochee. But, unwilling to commit himself by a 
march to the rear before his opponent’s schemes 
were fully developed, and uncertain whether the 
damage done to the railway both south of Allatoona 
and north of the Etowah might not be the results of 
mere cavalry raids, he remained in the neighbourhood 
of Atlanta until the 4th of October, when, having 
fully assured himself of the departure of Hood’s army 
from his right front, and receiving intelligence that at 
least a very large force was in his rear, he took with 
him five corps d’armee and marched to Kinnesaw 
Mountain. On the same day he signalled to General 
Corse, at Rome, by posts established on Kinnesaw and 

* A brigade of cavalry, tuider General Iverson, was left to watch, 
the force at Atlanta. 
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Allatoona Mountains and at other intermediate stations 
(for the wire had been already cut), to disregard 
Wheeler’s movements, and to hasten with the whole of 
his division to the assistance of Colonel Tourtelette, 
threatened with attack at Allatoona Pass. 

General Corse at once took measures to comply witli 
this order ; he brought up every car that could be mus- 
tered from Kingston, and, although delayed by a 
railway accident, put about 1,050 men into the train, 
and in person set forth for Allatoona. He arrived 
there soon after midnight of the 4th of October, and 
sent back the cars for further reinforcements. These, 
however, again met with an accident, owing to the bad 
condition of the railway; and # therefore, with the pre- 
vious garrison of Allatoona and his own reinforcements, 
numbering in all less than 2,000 men, General 
Corse prepared to offer resistance to the Confederate 
division which, at daybreak, made its appearance in 
front of his out-pickets. He drew up his small force 
on the heights overlooking from each side the railway 
cutting, manning the forts with his reserves, and keep- 
ing back the enemy’s skirmishers by lines of infantry 
deployed along the lower ridges. The troops on the 
west of the cut he commanded in person, whilst to 
Colonel Tourtelette was entrusted the defence of the 
redoubt on the eastern side. 

The action commenced soon after daybreak, and 
under cover of heavy skirmishing, the enemy, who 
was found to consist of General French’s division of 
Stuart’s corps, passed round the flank of the defences, 
and established himself on the rail between Allatoona 
and Kome. The Confederate general then sent a flag 
of truce to demand a surrender, on the ground that 
the place was surrounded, and that a needless effusion 
of blood would thereby be saved ; but to this General 
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Corse returned, in grim irony, the answer that he was 
prepared for the needless effusion of blood whenever 
it might be agreeable to General French. Then the 
attack was renewed : a brigade of Texans assaulted the 
heights occupied by Corse’s men, from the West ; whilst 
a strong column advancing gallantly up the railway track 
from the north, and little affected by the flank fire 
poured on them from Colonel Tourtelette’s batteries, 
drove back the regiments stationed on the side of the 
hill, and forced them to take shelter in the redoubt. 
There the Federals made a most firm and gallant stand ; 
General Corse knew the, importance of the position he 
was defending— important not only as being imme- 
diately in the line of the, communication of Sherman’s 
army, but also as containing a vast amount of supplies. 
He had received a signal from Sherman, who, stand- 
ing on the heights of Kinnesaw Mountain, eighteen 
miles distant, could distinguish the columns of smoke, 
and hear faintly the noise of the artillery, aware of the 
engagement on which so much depended, but unable 
to offer any assistance. It is said that the Commander- 
in-Chief watched anxiously the signal flags as they 
repeated the message from post to post ; but when the 
answer from General Corse was returned, proving his 
arrival at the post, lie exclaimed : 4 If Corse is there, he 
will hold out ; I know the man ! ’ His hopes were 
justified. Although wanting in ammunition for the guns, 
and suffering severely from the well-sustained assaults 
of the enemy, the garrison continued its resistance ; 
General Corse was wounded, and for a time rendered 
insensible, but recovering consciousness, encouraged 
the troops with anticipation of succour from Sherman, 
and urged them to maintain the post. Men and 
officers responded well to his call; about 4 p.M. a final 
attack was repelled, and then French, having suffered 
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severely in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and alarmed 
at a false rumour of a large body of the enemy march- 
ing to intercept his communications with the main 
army, retired. The post was saved; whilst Hood, 
deeming it unwise to hazard a general engagement with 
the now rapidly approaching Federal army, pushed 
forward across the Coosa towards Eesaca, and Sherman, 
following in his track, passed through Allatoona Pass 
on the 8th, and reached Kingston on the 11th. 

There he halted for a day, uncertain whether Hood 
was manoeuvring to strike Rome or whether he was bent 
on continuing his march along the line of railway to 
Dalton and Chattanooga. He was not long in doubt ; 
on the 12th of October, Hooct summoned the garrison 
of Resaca, threatening, if the surrender was refused, 
to take no prisoners ; but the commander, Colonel 
Weaver, unappalled by the large force of the enemy, 
returned for answer that he could and would hold the 
post ; and Hood, unable, from the approach of Sherman, 
to submit to the delay of a siege, and unwilling to risk 
-the losses attendant on an assault, contented himself 
with masking the forts with strong bodies of skirmishers, 
whilst the main column moved onwards to Dalton, de- 
stroying the railway and burning the cars in its progress. 
Occupying the hills round Dalton he compelled the 
surrender of the garrison, and passing through Tunnel 
Hill took up a position near Villanow.* 

Put Sherman was now close in his rear. He had 
reached Resaca on the 15th, and hoped to compel his 
opponent to fight among the Chattanooga mountains. 
With this intent he sent General Stanley, iu command 
of the 4th and 14th corps, across the mountains, with 
orders to occupy the western end of Snake Creek Gap ; 

■* Vide Map, p. 46. 
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whilst Howard, with the Army of the Tennessee, forced 
it from the eastern side ; but Hood, fighting with his 
rear-guard, protected by Wheeler’s cavalry, which had 
now joined him, retreated rapidly, and holding Ship’s 
Gap, a pass in a parallel range of hills between Villanow 
and to Lafayette, covered his entrance into Lafayette and 
the valley of the Chattanooga. Sherman, still pursuing, 
captured a portion of the rear-guard at Ship’s Gap, and 
on the 17 th entered Lafayette, Hood, little encumbered 
with baggage trains, marching quickly down the Chat- 
tanooga Valley into that of the Coosa, where he held a 
narrow gorge between the spurs of Look-out Mountain 
and the Coosa Biver. 

Sherman was now in a. position to cover Chattanooga, 
to protect Bridgeport, and to preserve communications 
with the garrisons of Eesaca, Borne, Allatoona, and 
Atlanta. He continued to follow the enemy as far as 
Gaylesville, where, ascertaining that Hood had retired 
to Gadschen, seventy-five miles from Lafayette, he 
halted, and sent strong working parties to repair the 
damages inflicted on the railways. So vigorously did 
they perform their task, that by the 20th October trains 
were running between Eesaca and Atlanta, and by the 
28 th all the repairs between Chattanooga, Borne, and 
Atlanta, were completed, and the lines were in working 
order. Their services were immediately employed 
in transporting stores and various supplies to Atlanta, 
where General Slocum had remained quietly during the 
pursuit of Hood, engaged in collecting forage and corn 
from the surrounding districts, and in preparing for 
future movements. 

Hood’s operations against Sherman’s communications 
had failed ; he had seized on no important post ; Alla- 
toona and Eesaca had bade him defiance ; Chattanooga 
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was beyond bis reach; whilst his rapid retreat before 
Sherman’s army proved that he was unable to meet his 
antagonist in the open field. General Sherman’s own 
words will best describe the position of affairs. He 
thus writes in his report : 4 Hood’s movements and stra- 
tegy had demonstrated that he had an army capable of 
endangering at all times my communications, but unable 
to meet me in open fight. To follow him would simply 
amount to being decoyed away from Georgia, with little 
prospect of overtaking or overwhelming him. To re- 
main on the defensive would have been bad policy for 
an army of so great value as the one I then commanded, 
and I was forced to adopt a course more fruitful in re- 
sults than the naked one of following him to the south- 
west. I had previously submitted to the Commander- 
in-Chief a general plan, which amounted substantially 
to the destruction of Atlanta and the railway track to 
Chattanooga, and sallying forth from Atlanta, through 
the heart of Georgia, to capture one or more of the 
great American seaports. This I renewed from Gayles- 
vihe, modified somewhat by the change of events.’* 

Whilst, therefore, General Sherman, revolving these 
great schemes, remained at Gaylesville, contenting 
himself with detaching the 4th corps (Stanley’s) and 
the 23rd (Schofield’s) to Chattanooga, and placing them 
under General Thomas’s orders for the protection of 
Tennessee, Hood, having crossed the mountains between 
the Tennessee and Coosa rivers, entered Warren ton, a 
small town on the left bank of the most southerly angle 
of the Tennessee Eiver. 

The second important phase of the Western campaign 
had thus closed ; the first had terminated with the cap- 
ture of Atlanta, the second with Hood’s retreat from 

* See General Sherman’s official account of the Great March. 
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the Coosa River and liis abandonment of all intention of 
directly defending Georgia. General Sherman was, 
therefore, now at leisure to prosecute the plan of con- 
quest which he is said long to have considered, and 
which the information and experience gained during his 
march into Mississippi in the earlier part of the year 
gave him sanguine hopes of successfully accomplishing. 
He was fully assured of the internal weakness of the 
Confederacy provided her outer barriers were once 
broken, and he meditated cutting her in two by a broad 
track of devastation through the heart of Georgia, as 
she had been already divided by the conquest and pos- 
session of the Mississippi River. Some town on the 
coast, probably Savannah, was to be the objective point, 
although it is said that, with far-seeing genius, he had 
already, among the mountains of Northern Georgia, 
traced out to his corps commanders a still longer 
march through the Carolinas. Preparations for the 
accomplishment of this great scheme were pushed 
forward with the most profound secresy as well as with 
the most active diligence. To his corps commanders, 
and to Kilpatrick, (the general of cavalry), was alone 
confided the design of the expedition, and having 
delegated to Thomas the task of watching and confront- 
ing Hood, should he persist in his threatened invasion 
of Tennessee, General Sherman collected a well- chosen 
force of nearly 70,000 men, and made the last arrange- 
ments for his southward march. - 

His army was to be divided into two columns ; the 
right under General Howard, the left under General 
Slocum, • who, having succeeded Hooker in command 

* General Slocum, born in the State of New York, graduated at 
West Point in the year 1852. He resigned his commission in 1856, 
but at the outbreak of the war re-entered the army, and served with 
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of a corps, was now promoted to that of one of the 
grand divisions of the army. The right wing com- 
prised the 15th corps (Qsterhaus, formerly an officer in 
the Prussian service) and the 17th (Blair); the left 
wing included the 14th corps (Jeff. Davis) and the 20 th 
(A. S. Williams). The whole infantry force numbered 
about 60,000, whilst the cavalry, under Kilpatrick, 
consisted of about 5,500 sabres, and the artillery was 
reduced to one gun per 1,000 men. Such was the 
formidable army which, partly cantooned in and about 
Atlanta, partly marching on that point from the Coosa 
Eiver, was in readiness to execute Sherman’s orders. 

Giving up all idea of maintaining communications 
with his former basis of supply at Chattanooga and 
Nashville, Sherman directed the withdrawal of the 
garrisons from Kingston, Borne, Eesaca and Dalton, the 
destruction or transportation northwards of all public 
and railway property, the tearing up of the rails 
between Kingston and Chattanooga, reserving them 
for future use, and the concentration of all troops north 
of Kingston in and around Chattanooga. Then march- 
ing with his army proper on Atlanta, and sparing for 
ulterior purposes the railway between the Oostanaula 
and Etowah Bivers, he destroyed completely the track 
south of the Oostanaula, heating and twisting the rails, 
burning the depots, and, with them, possibly uninten- 
tionally as far as he was personally concerned, the still 
standing towns and villages as far as the Chattahoochee. 
All behind Sherman’s army was a dreaiy wilderness. 
In his front stood, on the 12th November, when he 

the Army of the Potomac through its several campaigns, being espe - 
cially distinguished in command of the 12th corps at Chancellors- 
ville. He subsequently commanded at Vicksburg, and was front 
thence transferred to the 20th corps, after Hooker’s resignation. 
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filially cut the telegraph, wire and severed communica- 
tion with Washington, the town of Atlanta, and beyond 
it the smiling plains of Georgia ; but on the 14 th of 
the same month Atlanta as a city had ceased to exist. 
Unable to hold it, unwilling to leave it in his rear to be 
converted into hostile purposes by the enemy, Sherman 
ordered its destruction, and by the light of its burning 
houses, with the sound of the explosions which com- 
pleted the annihilation of its public buildings in their ears, 
the rear-guard of the Western army marched south- 
wards to follow the already advanced divisions. 

Whilst this devastation was occurring, and whilst pre- 
parations on so large a scale were being pushed forward 
for the advance into Southern Georgia, General Hood, 
unable to divine the strategy of the "Federal general, was 
marching with the only army that could interpose 
between him and the heart of the Confederacy along 
the left bank of the Tennessee Biver, to Florence, where 
he was seeking to join Forrest, with the intention of 
invading Tennessee. General Beauregard, placed by 
the President in charge of the military division of the 
West, but not appointed to the direct command of the 
army, had communicated with him at Gadschen, and 
had sanctioned his plan of crossing the river. This 
General Hood had intended to have accomplished not 
far from Bridgeport, but owing to a want of co-ope- 
ration with Forrest, who was at some distance lower 
down, the movement was delayed, and thus, at the time 
that Sherman was concentrating at Atlanta, Hood was 
moving his army in an opposite direction, leaving the 
Federal general to complete his arrangements for his 
seaward march/* 

* General Hood gives the following account in his report : — 

1 Orders had been sent by General Beauregard to General Forrest 
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So well was the secret regarding the objects of 
General Sherman’s preparations preserved, that not 
until after the burning of Atlanta, and until his columns 
were already some days’ march south of the city, did 
news of the event reach General Beauregard at Tus- 
cumbia,* where he was superintending the passage of 
the Tennessee. It appears to have taken both him 
and General Hood by surprise, and to have modified, 
although it did not prevent, the pre-arranged plan of 
the march to the North. To pursue General Sherman, 
who had now a start of 275 miles, over a country 
devastated by his troops, where the bridges had been 
burned and the rails and roads destroyed, would be 
obviously fruitless. Its result would be to open 
Alabama to Thomas, and probably to cause the fall 
of Montgomery, Selma, and Mobile; whilst by this 
apparently retrograde movement, the morale of Hood’s 
army, already improved by the prospect of an aggressive 
campaign, would be greatly injured, occasioning it was 
feared, increased desertions. 

Therefore, giving up every intention of following 
the Federal army into Georgia, General Beauregard, 
after consultation with Hood, agreed to permit him to 
prosecute his campaign, hoping that by a vigorous 
blow at Tennessee, Kentucky, and perhaps Ohio, he 
would compel Sherman to retrace his steps for the 
defence of those States, and thus render barren any 
advantages he might obtain by his southern conquests. 

to move with his cavalry into Tennessee. Unfortunately, however, 
these orders did not reach him in time. As I had not a sufficient 
cavalry force without his to protect my trains in Tennessee, I was 
compelled to delay the crossing, and moved further down the river 
to meet him . 1 

# Tuscumbia is a small town, nearly opposite Florence, on the 
Tennessee River. 
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At the same time, he seat orders to Wheeler to harass 
the march of the Federal columas, detached a brigade 
of cavalry from Hood’s army for the same purpose, 
and despatched telegrams to the governors of the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi, and to General B. Taylor, 
at Selma, directing them to call out and organise with 
all rapidity the State troops, and to march to the assist- 
ance of General Cobb, in command of the Georgia 
militia. General Beauregard under-estimated General 
Sherman’s strength, and over-estimated the power of 
the States of Georgia and Alabama ; he supposed 
the force under the former to number only 36,000 
effective men, and hoped that an army of 30,000 could 
be collected for the defence of the menaced States,'* 

The Western campaign, which, since the advance of 
the Federal army from Chattanooga, had depended on 
the fortunes of the two principal armies, the one 
advancing, the other retreating along the Southern rail- 
road to Atlanta, was now divided in its interests, as well 
as in its objects. Sherman, opposed by hastily-levied 
forces, was marching southwards through a country 
until now remote from scenes of war ; whilst Hood, with 
the army of the West, was advancing over battle- 
fields famous during the earlier periods of the war, but 
long left behind by the steadily advancing flood of 
Northern conquest. The fate for good or evil of the 
two armies was now separated; and as the Federal 
general, in regard to the new campaign, was first in 
the field, it will be .well to follow the narrative of his 

* See General Hood’s report. Also a letter written by General 
Beauregard to President Davis, regarding preparations and resources 
for meeting Slierman, for which the author is much indebted to 
Captain Iiichens, B,E. 
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southward march before accompanying General Hood 
in liis eventful advance on Nashville. 

The invading army moved in two grand columns 
into the heart of Georgia, taking a direction between 
Macon and Augusta, and _ thus, by threatening both these 
important towns, compelling the Confederate generals 
to divide their forces. It was entirely composed of 
effective men; the sick and wounded had been sent 
back to Chattanooga, the cavalry had been remounted, * 
and only the best of the many waggons and teams had 
been selected to carry the ammunition and the forty days’ 
bread, sugar, and coffee, with eighty days’ salt, allotted 
as the reserve rations. The troops were to live on the 
country, the cavalry and artillery were to appropriate 
whatever horses and mules ‘they might require, the 
cattle were to be driven with the columns, and only 
ammunition, a supply of which could not be procured 
until the sea-coast and the fleet had been reached, was 
to be carefully husbanded. The following orders for 
the march had already been issued on the 9th of 
November - 

1. The habitual order of march will be, whenever 
practicable, by four roads, as nearly parallel as possible, 
and converging at points hereafter to be indicated in 
orders. The cavalry, Brigadier-General Kilpatrick 
commanding, will receive special orders from the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

2. There will be no general train of supplies, but 
each corps will have its ammunition and provision train, 
distributed habitually as follows : Behind each regiment 
should follow one waggon and one ambulance ; behind 
each brigade should follow a due proportion of ammu- 
nition waggons, provision waggons, and ambulances. 

* See Kilpatrick and Our Cavalry, by James Moore, M. I). 
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In case of danger, each army corps commander should 
change this order of march by having his advance 
and rear brigade unencumbered by wheels. The sepa- 
rate columns will start habitually at 7 a.m., and make 
about fifteen miles per day, unless otherwise fixed in 
orders. 

3. The army will forage liberally on the country 
during the march. To this end each brigade com- 
mander will organise a good and sufficient foraging 
party, under the command of one or more discreet 
officers, who will gather, near the route travelled, 
com and forage of any kind, meat of any kind, vege- 
tables and corn meal, or whatever is needed by the com- 
mand, aiming at all times to keep in the waggon 
trains at least ten days' provisions for the command 
and three days’ forage. Soldiers must not enter the 
dwellings of the inhabitants or commit any trespass ; 
during the halt or at camp they may be permitted to 
gather fyarnips, potatoes, and other vegetables, and drive 
in stock in front of their camps. To regular foraging 
parties must be entrusted the gathering of provisions 
and forage at any distance from the road travelled. 

4. To army commanders is entrusted the power to 
destroy mills, houses, cotton gins, etc., and for them this 
general principle is laid down : In districts and neigh- 
bourhoods where the army is unmolested, no destruction 
of such property should be permitted ; but should 
guerillas or bushwaekers molest our march, or should 
the inhabitants burn bridges, obstruct roads, or other- 
wise manifest local hostility, then army corps com- 
manders should order and enforce a devastation more or 
less relentless according to the measure of such hostility. 

5. As for horses, mules, waggons, etc. belonging to 
die inhabitants, the cavalry and artillery may appro- 

c c 2 
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priate them freely and without limit, discriminating, 
however, between the rich, who me usually hostile, and 
the poor or industrious, usually neutral or friendly. 
Foraging parties may also take mules or horses to 
replace the jaded animals of their trains, or to serve as 
pack-mules for the regiments or brigades. In all 
foraging, of whatever kind, the parties engaged will 
refrain from abusive or threatening language, and may, 
when the officer in command thinks proper, give written 
certificates of the facts, but no receipts ; and they will 
endeavour to leave with each family a reasonable por- 
tion for their maintenance. 

6. Negroes who are able-bodied, and can be of service 
to the several columns, may be taken along ; but each 
army commander will bear ifi mind that the question 
of supplies is a very important one, and that his first 
duty is to see to those who bear arms. 

7. The organisation at once of a good pioneer 
battalion for each corps, composed, if possible, of 
negroes, should be attended to. The battalion should 
follow the advanced guard, should repair roads, and 
double them if possible, so that the columns will not be 
delayed after reaching bad places. Also, army com- 
manders should study the habit of giving the artillery 
and waggons the road, and marching their troops on 
one side ; and also instruct their troops to assist waggons 
at steep places or bad crossings of streams. 

8. Captain 0. M. Poe, chief engineer, will assign to 
each wing of the army a pontoon train, fully equipped 
and organised, and the commanders thereof will see to 
its being properly protected at all times. 

•These orders gave sufficient latitude for extreme 
measures of military severity towards the population of 
the country through which the army was to march. 
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That they afforded exercise for the most vile system of 
plunder, devastation, and crime which ever disgraced 
the advance of a conquering army may have been the 
fault of General Sherman’s subordinates, but of which 
the blame must in a great measure attach to himself. 
As in Hogarth’s famous ‘March to Finchley,’ the main 
columns may and probably did move orderly, and with 
the regularity of disciplined soldiers ; but the clouds of 
foragers, of camp followers, of absentees from their 
regiments, connived at by the officers, who should have 
restrained and punished their lawlessness, committed 
atrocities on the miserable and helpless inhabitants 
which can never be forgotten, and which affixes a stain 
on the otherwise fine army of the West. It is not 
from the Confederate accounts that the narrative of 
the spoliation of Georgia is to be gathered, but from 
books written by officers of the Northern armies, who, 
seemingly unconscious of the horrors they are narrating, 
jestingly describe scenes and incidents which in Europe 
can only excite wrath and disgust.* The advance from 

* The following extract is taken from Sherman's March through 
the South , by Captain D. Conyngham - 

‘War is very pleasant when attended by little fighting and good 
living at the expense of the enemy. To draw a line between stealing 
and taking and appropriating everything for the subsistence of an 
army, would puzzle the nicest casuist. Such little freaks as taking the 
last chicken, the last pound of meal, the last bit of bacon, and the only 
remaining scraggy cow, from a poor woman and her flock of children, 
black or white not considered, came under the order of legitimate 
business. Even crockery, bed-covering, or clothes were fair spoils. 
As for plate or jewellery, or watches, these were things rebels bad 
no use for. They might possibly convert them into gold, and thus 
enrich the Confederate treasury. Men with pockets plethoric with 
silver and gold coin ; soldiers sinking under the weight of plate and 
fine bedding materials'; lean mules and horses, with the richest 
trappings of Brussels carpets, and hangings of fine chenille; negro 
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Chattanooga to Atlanta was grand. The campaign 
which preceded the fall of Atlanta was one of which 
the general and his troops may well be proud. The 
conception of the inarch to Savannah, and its pre- 

wenches, particularly good-looking ones, decked in satins and silks, 
and sporting diamond ornaments; officers with sparkling rings that 
would have set Tiffany in raptures, gave colour to the stories of 
hanging tip or fleshing an “ old cuss ” to make him shell out. 
A planter’s house is overrun in. a jiffy; boxes, drawers, and escri- 
toirs were ransacked with a laudable zeal, and emptied of their con- 
tents. If the spoils were ample, the depredators were satisfied, and 
went off in peace ; if not, everything was torn and destroyed, and 
most likely the owner was tickled with sharp bayonets into a confes- 
sion where he had his treasures hid. If he escaped, and was hiding- 
in a thicket, that was prima facie cadence that lie was a skulking 
rebel, and most likely some ruffian, in his zeal to get rid of such 
vipers, gave him a dose of lead, which cured him of his seeesh ten- 
dencies. Sorghum ban-els were knocked open, beehives rifled, while 
their angry swarms rushed frantically about. Indeed, I have seen a 
soldier knock a planter down because a bee stung him. Hogs are 
bayoneted, and then hung in quarters on the bayonets *to bleed; 
chickens, geese, and turkeys, are knocked over and hung in garlands 
from the saddles, and around the necks of swarthy negroes; mules 
and horses are fished out of swamps ; cows and calves, so 
wretchedly thin that they drop down and perish on the first day’s 
march, are driven along, or if too weak to travel, are shot, lest they 
should give aid to the enemy. Should the house be deserted, the 
furniture is smashed in pieces, music is pounded out of four hundred- 
dollar pianos with the ends of muskets, mirrors are wonderfully 
multiplied, and rich cushions and carpets carried off to adorn teams 
and war steeds. After all was cleared out, most likely some set of 
stragglers wanted to enjoy a good fire, and set the house, debris of 
furaitm*e, and all the surrounding buildings, in a blaze. This is the 
way Sherman’s army lived on the country. They were not ordered 
to do so, but I am afraid they were not brought to task for it much 
either.’ 

This account is corroborated by Major Nichols, in the Story of the 
Great March (who, however, seems to see little to regret in such 
deeds of spoliation), and by other evidence. 
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liminary arrangements, evinced genius of a high order ; 
but the march itself was disgraced by scenes in which 
Attila might have revelled, but which would sully the 
escutcheon of any civilised general. 

The army commenced its march from the camps 
round Atlanta on the 14th November, Sherman himself 
accompanying the left column on the 16 th. Howard, 
with the right column of the 15th and 17th corps, was 
to move due south, destroying, wherever the line of 
march approached it, the Macon railway, but leaving 
that town to the west, threatening it only with Kil- 
patrick’s cavalry, supported by a brigade of infantry. 
Slocum, with the left column, was at the same time to 
menace Augusta, tear - up and destroy the Georgia 
Central railway, especially the bridges over the 
Oemulgee and Oconee rivers, and both columns were 
to unite in seven days at and around Milledgeville and 
Gordon. 

All Was accomplished with but little opposition on 
the part of the enemy. Howell Cobb and the Georgia 
militia did what lay in their power to harass the line 
of march, the cavalry keeping up an almost continuous 
skirmish with the 'Federal advanced guard, and the 
garrison of Macon sallying out and attacking vigor- 
ously Wolcott’s brigade, inflicting and sustaining some 
loss. But what could 8,000 or 10,000 militia, although 
assisted by Wheeler’s cavalry, do against Sherman’s 
powerful army ? They were brushed aside with little 
difficulty; the bridges they had burned were quickly 
rebuilt by well-skilled engineers ; the roads, unfitted for 
the traffic of a large army, were rapidly corduroyed ; 
and the slight delays caused by skirmishes and their 
attendant hindrances merely afforded welcome halts to 
the main body of the advancing army. Milledgeville 
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was entered, disgracefully plundered, and destroyed. 
The State capitol was the scene of drunken frolic ; the 
museums, libraries, and private houses were devastated 
and robbed of their contents ; the public buildings and 
manufactories were burned, and the pleasant capital 
of Georgia, the seat of her legislature, the residence of 
men famous in the history of their country, was given 
over to rapine and became the scene of the saturnalia 
of intoxicated soldiers and of liberated slaves. Of these 
the able-bodied men and the younger females accom- 
panied the troops ; the former to work, the latter, clad 
in the dresses of their former mistresses, enriched with 
the plunder of many a noble house, and ornamented 
with jewellery, to follow the course of the miserable 
women who attach themselves to an army. The old 
negroes and the children were left on the estates to 
perish of hunger with the families of their former 
wealthy masters, who, under Hood and Howell Cobb, 
were fighting hopelessly, but yet manfully, for their 
homes and firesides. 

In the meanwhile, both in the South and North, 
Sherman’s ultimate design, and even his present position, 
were matters for speculation rather than of knowledge. 
The extraordinary spectacle of the Confederate army 
advancing northwards, and of the Federal army 
marching southwards, was regarded, not unmixed with 
apprehension, by the uninitiated on both sides. Of 
the operations of Sherman’s army, scanty reports, 
mostly rumours gathered from Southern papers, tended 
rather to excite the alarm than to allay the fears of 
the Northern people ; whilst the denizens of Richmond, 
Charleston, and of the towns removed from the scene 
of war possessed intelligence but little better authen- 
ticated. It would seem, that Sherman’s advance had 
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taken the Confederate authorities by surprise ; they 
knew not what point he would strike, and consequently 
were ignorant where to concentrate the hastily collected 
troops assembled for the relief of suffering Georgia. A 
garrison was thrown into Augusta ; Macon, as has been 
stated, received within rapidly-constructed fieldworks a 
force of militia ; Wheeler endeavoured to hinder the 
advance, and discover the purposes of the invading 
columns ; whilst Hardee at Savannah obstructed the 
roads leading towards the city, threw up works, and 
prepared to resist an attack from the river by the 
fleet, and from land by the approaching army. 

On the 24th November, Sherman marched from 
Milledgeville and Gordon, the right wing attempting the 
passage of the Oconee Eiver near the railway bridge, 
the left wing above Milledgeville. General Wayne 
with the militia endeavoured to defend the line of the 
Oconee, which is here bordered with swamps, intersected 
with bayous or creeks; but it was in vain. The superior 
numbers of Howard’s column enabled him to turn the 
Confederate defences, and so, whilst demonstrating 
against General Wayne’s front, to detach a strong force 
from Blair’s corps, which, crossing in boats, formed 
into a flying ferry, threatened his right, and compelled 
him to retreat beyond the Ogeech.ee Eiver. Wheeler at j 
the same time fell back fighting towards Waynesboro, I 
closely followed by Kilpatrick, who, transferred from. : 
the right to the left wing, was ordered to push forward i 
rapidly, and, whilst threatening Augusta, to turn lines- i 
pectedly on Millen, and release the Federal prisoners 
collected from various places and confined therein. 

Thus, whilst Sherman was rebuilding the bridges; 
across the Oconee Eiver, and moving leisurely down! 
the Macon and Savannah railway, destroying it most 
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effectually, Kilpatrick entered Waynesboro and com- 
menced tearing up tire line which connected it with 
Augusta. Whilst thus employed, he heard that the 
prisoners had been removed from Millen, and that con- 
sequently one of the objects of his expedition had failed ; 
fearing, therefore, to expose his cavalry to the danger 
of being cut off, he decided on retreating towards the 
main- column of march, and thus covering its left flank 
from the incursions of Wheeler’s horse. Retiring in 
echelon of two detachments, General Kilpatrick nar- 
rowly escaped a serious misfortune, and probably his 
own capture. Owing to a mistake in orders, the sup- 
porting brigade had not halted at the place assigned, 
and the general, with two regiments, was partially sur- 
rounded, and with difficulty forced his way through the 
enemy and rejoined his troops. Continuing his retreat 
across Buckhead Creek, a tributary of the Ogeechee, and 
repulsing Wheeler, who endeavoured to follow him, 
Kilpatrick joined the left wing of the arm/, which 
had also crossed the Ocmulgee, and had entered 
Louisville on the 28th November. 

There he rested his tired horses, whilst the infantry 
columns marched leisurely onwards towards the Ogee- 
chee Kiver, the last great barrier which interposed 
between Sherman and the sea. The character of the 
country had greatly changed ; in place of the cultivated 
farms and oak and chestnut woods of Northern and 
Central Georgia, the thinly-populated land was covered 
with a vast forest of pines, through which the troops 
moved easily, the bare stems of the trees hardly forcing 
them to break their ranks, whilst the sandy soil, quickly 
absorbing the rain, gave them a Arm footing. There was 
a solemn grandeur, felt even by the soldiery, in these 
pine- woods, and the glaring contrast afforded by the 
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long array of troops, the trains- of waggons, and the 
motley crowd of negroes, to the ordinary solitude of the 
forest, struck the imagination and impressed itself on 
the minds of those who witnessed the scene. 

The line of march was encumbered with negroes, 
mostly women and children, who, exclaiming that the 
day of jubilee had come, hurried onwards with the 
army, thoughtless of themselves, and treated equally 
carelessly by those who avowed themselves their libera- 
tors. The younger women and girls were permitted and 
encouraged to ride in the baggage waggons and on the 
spare horses; but the others, the old, the feeble, and the 
children, deprived of their former protectors, and helpless 
in everything relating tg their own means of support, 
followed the army as long as they could walk, and then 
falling through weariness, or left on the bank of some 
river over which the troops had crossed and afterwards 
destroyed the bridge, perished of hunger and exposure, 
learning, when too late, the falsity of the promises of 
their avowed friends. The sufferings inflicted by Slier- ; 
man’s army were indeed terrible ; in his rear was a 
starving population, in his front was a small body of 
militia, comprising most of the men of the State capable j 
of bearing arms, who, leaving their homes and families i 
a prey to the invader, were falling back, under Hardee, ; 
Wheeler, and Wayne, to the fortifications of Savannah; 
and towards the approaches to Augusta. 

On the 3rd of December the two centre corps of 
Sherman’s army (the 17th and 20 th) were at or near! 
Millen; the 14th corps, under Jeff. Davis, formed the 
left, and, supporting Kilpatrick’s cavalry, demonstrated! 
against Augusta; and the 15th corps, detached to the 
south of the Ogeechee, under Howard and Osterhaus, 
covered the right of the army, and sought to seize the 
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railway which runs due south of Savannah towards 
Florida. Sherman thus threatened from the central 
position at Millen the cities of Augusta and Savannah, 
keeping the Confederate generals in doubt as to which 
he would attack, and forcing them to divide their 
forces for the protection of these important places. 
Then turning southwards, and marching down the 
peninsular formed by the Savannah and Ogeechee 
rivers, his right thrown forward, and his rear covered 
by the 14th corps and the cavalry, he continued his 
march through the swamps and rice fields which border 
on the city of Savannah. 

The weather, which, until now, had been fine and 
dry, changed; the rain fell heavily; and the labour of 
building bridges and corduroying the roads over the 
swamps became very severe. The approaches to the 
city had been obstructed with felled trees, whilst field- 
works, mounted with artillery, commanded the roads. 
But with little difficulty these were turned, and* slowly, 
but surely, the troops continued their march, until 
the 10th December, when, after heavy skirmishing, the 
enemy was finally driven within his defences. The 
right of the Federal army under Howard now rested 
on the Florida railway, south of the Ogeechee, and the 
centre and left occupied the peninsular between the 
rivers, the extreme left holding a position on the 
Charleston rail, near the crossing of the Savannah 
Diver. 4 Thus (to quote the words of an eye-witness of 
the march)* the enemy’s forces under Hardee were 
driven within the immediate defences of Savannah, and 
Sherman’s entire army, having leisurely marched over 
300 miles in twenty-four days, with trilling opposition, 
through the vitals of the enemy’s country, subsisting 

* Sherman and his Campaigns , by Colonel Bowman and Lieut. - 
Colonel Irwin. 
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upon Iris stockyards and granaries, was massed in front 
of the city, entirely across the peninsular lying between 
the Ogeechee and Savannah rivers, and occupying all 
the lines of railway communication and supply.’ 

With very slight loss this great inarch had been 
accomplished ; the army was as efficient as when it left 
Atlanta, and was eager to crown its achievements by 
the capture of Savannah. This promised to be no easy 
task ; Sherman had brought with him only field, artillery, 
whilst the Confederate defences were mounted with 
heavy guns. The enemy was concentrating a force in 
his rear, and an unsuccessful and bloody assault might 
not only deprive him of the fruits of his enterprise, j 
but seriously endanger the safety of his army. He was j 
still in possession of a Mrge stock of supplies, numerous 
Hocks of cattle collected on the march were grazing in j 
the swamps and rice fields ; the latter furnished his men i 
with food, and the country south of the Ogeechee was '.j 
open to. Iris foraging parties. Tor these reasons he was j 
in no apprehension of a scarcity of means of subsistence, [ 
whilst his antagonist, hemmed in with a considerable j 
garrison in addition to the population of the city, cut 
off from communication with the land by the army, j 
and with the sea by the fleet, would, it was believed, soon 
suffer from want, and be compelled to surrender from j 
the absence of supplies. j 

Influenced by these considerations, Sherman resolved j 
to abstain from a general attack, confining bis efforts to I 
the completion of the investment of the city, and to 
the opening of communication with the fleet, which, by : 
a previous arrangement, was expecting the approach of 
the army in some of the numerous sounds and inlets ; 
here indenting the coast. Already, on the 9 th of 
December, an adventurous officer, Capt. Duncan, accom-j 
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panied by two men, had floated in a small boat down the 
Ogeechee, and had carried a message to Admiral Dahl- 
green advertising him of the approach of the Federal 
troops. Steamers were, therefore, on the look out ; but 
owing to the guns of Fort McAllister, which commanded 
the Ogeechee, could not enter the upper portion of the 
river. 

To assail and capture this fort was now the task which 
devolved on the 17th corps, of which Hazen’s* division, 
frequently distinguished in many former engagements, 
was selected for the work. It was to be accomplished 
under the eyes of Generals Sherman and Howard, who, 
standing on a hill situated among the rice fields on the 
left bank of the river, watched through their glasses the 
enemy’s works, and saw beyond*them a column of smoke 
which indicated the presence of a steamer. Soon the 
signal corps had opened communication with this 
steamer, and almost simultaneously with the inquiry 
which she telegraphed to know whether the .guns of 
Fort McAllister had been silenced, the artillery of the 
fort, opening on Hazen’s skirmishers, proclaimed the 
approach of the assaulting column. 

It was evening, the sun was setting, and Hazen’s men, 
transferred from the left to the right bank of the 
Ogeechee, had sustained a wearisome march. No artil- 
lery had accompanied the troops, for the soft and swampy 
ground would not bear the weight of the guns ; notwith- 
standing, in answer to Sherman’s order to make the as- 
sault if possible on that evening, General Hazen tele- 
graphed that he was ready, and at once commenced. 

: The work was- a strong redoubt, manned with a garrison 
of about 200 men, under Major Anderson, and mounting 

* General Hazen was educated at "West Point, and was at this 
time about thirty -live years of age. 
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twenty-three barbette guns and one mortar. Covered 
by skirmishers, who poured in deadly rifle shots, inflict- 
ing heavy loss on the exposed artillerymen, Hazen’s 
men moved steadily forward, suffering slightly from the 
fire of the guns and from the explosion of torpedoes 
buried in the surrounding fields. Notwithstanding, 
without wavering and with unbroken ranks they ad- 
vanced, not rapidly, but firmly ; and surrounding the 
works, and replying to the musketry fire which now 
opened on them, with a rush they entered the ditch, 
broke down the palisades, and swarmed up the parapet, 
engaging in hand-to-hand conflict with the still bravely 
resisting garrison. Numbers soon overcame further 
opposition. After a loss of 90 men in the attacking, 
and about 50 in the defending force, the garrison sur- 
rendered, and the shots fired in the air, followed by the 
raising of the Union flag, scarcely perceptible in the in- 
creasing darkness, proclaimed to General Sherman the 
success . of the enterprise and the opening of the 
Ogeechee to the Federal fleet. 

Many were the congratulations, and great was the 
enthusiasm in the Federal host, at this brilliant epi- 
sode, which seemed to form a fitting termination to 
the adventurous march. There had been no contre- 
temps, no delay ; the assault had been well planned 
and bravely executed, exemplifying, in the smallness of 
the loss sustained, the advantage, even in respect to the j 
economy of human life, of bold operations. A faulty j 
construction in the work had given the Federal rifle- 1 
men an advantage of which they were not slow to avail] 
themselves, and a useful lesson may be learnt from the 
criticisms of the soldiers when they entered the cap-: 
tured fort. As they surveyed the position of the guns, 
and the dead artillerymen, they said ‘ if they (the 
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defenders) had had embrasures for their guns, we 
should have got hurt ; you cannot defend a work of 
this sort with guns en barbette.'* 

The capture of Fort McAllister opened a direct com- 
munication with the fleet, and General Sherman, at 
once putting himself on board a small boat, descended 
the river to the steamer, and sent off despatches to the 
secretary of war, to Admiral Dahlgreen, and to General 
Forster, commanding the troops in that department. 
He made arrangements for a supply of ammunition and 
of heavy guns from Hilton Head, and reinforcing 
General Forster, desired him to occupy the railway 
between Savannah and Charleston, and advancing on 
the city, to complete the investment, which was perfect 
except on the northern side. The left of the Federal 
army now rested on the Savannah Eiver, but was unable 
to extend beyond it, as General Hardee watched the 
stream with gunboats, prepared to destroy any boats or 
pontoons which should attempt the passage. 

By the 17th December the heavy guns had arrived, 
and General Sherman sent a summons to demand sur- 
render. This Hardee refused, stating that the invest- 
ment. was incomplete, and that he intended to defend 
the city. Preparations were then made for a bom- 
bardment and assault* whilst Forster landed his men in 
close vicinity to the Savannah and Charleston rail. In 
the meantime, there were engagements at the outposts ; 
and judging by the apparent activity of the defence, a 
lengthened siege seemed to await the Federal troops. 
The inhabitants of the city shared in these expectations, 
which were confirmed by the heavy firing kept up 

* See an interesting account of the storming of Fort McAllister, 
in the Story of the Great March , by Major Nichols, an eye-witness 
of the events he describes. 
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almost without intermission from the batteries and the 
gunboats on the river. They had watched the pro- 
gress of the defences, and estimating the strength of 
their city from the numbers of the garrison and the 
weight of the guns, anticipated prolonged resistance 
and took no measures to secure or send away their 
property. The greatest secrecy regarding military 
movements was preserved ; the newspapers, forbidden 
to publish any intelligence relating to the war, closed 
their offices; and only to General Hardee and his 
superior officers was tire future plan of operations 
known. 

Under cover of heavy firing, on the 20th December, 
preparations for the evacuation of the city had been 
completed. Profiting by the experience gained at Vicks- 
burg, the Confederate authorities had decided against 
permitting large garrisons to be besieged in closely in- 
vested towns,, however valuable those towns might be, 
and at die crisis which seemed to be impending over 
the country they could ill afford to spare the services of 
the troops which Hardee retained under his command. 
Moreover Savannah as a seaport had long been useless, 
nor had she, like other Southern cities, become of im- 
portance by tire manufacturing of war materials . There- 
fore, although in point of size and wealth, one of the 
principal cities of the Confederacy, she was, considered 
in regard to warlike purposes, of comparatively little 
consequence, and the value of her retention could not 
be weighed against the risk of the loss of her garrison. 
The capture by the enemy of Port McAllister had per- ! 
mitted communication between the Eederal fleet and ; 
army, and it was apparent that in a few clays the only line i 
of retreat which remained open for the garrison would j 
be finally closed. Therefore, no time was to he lost, and 
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during the night of the 20th December, Hardee withdrew 
his outposts, leaving the fires still burning, and quietly 
but rapidly carried his army across the Savannah Eiver, 
marching it by a road through the swamps, with which 
his guides were well acquainted, into South Carolina. 
A strong wind prevented the sounds of movement from 
being heard in the Federal camp, and not until the 
following morning was it discovered that Savannah had 
been evacuated, and that its garrison had departed. 
Geary, who held the left of the lines, entered the city, 
and an aide-de-camp, sent to carry the intelligence 
to General Sherman, found him on his way from Port 
Eoyal, where he had gone to complete the arrange- 
ments for the attack. He entered the captured city on 
the 21st, and sent the following telegram to President 
Lincoln: ‘I beg to present you, as a Christmas gift, 
the city of Savannah, with 150 heavy guns and plenty 
of ammunition, and also about 25,000 bales of cotton.’ 

So terminated the campaign which had commenced 
with the burning of Atlanta, and its progress and 
results are well summed up in the words of General 
Sherman’s official report. After making allusion to the 
previous campaign in Northern Georgia, he writes - 

‘ I was left with a well-appointed army to sever the 
enemy’s only remaining railroad communications east- 
ward and westward, for over 100 miles, namely, the 
Georgia State railroad, which is broke up from Fairburn 
station to Madison and the Oconee, and the Central 
railroad from Gordon clear to Savannah, with numer- 
ous breaks on the latter road from Gordon to Eatonton 
and from Milieu to Augusta, and the Savannah and Gulf 
railroad. We have also consumed the corn and fodder 
in the region of country 30 miles on either side of a line 
from Atlanta to Savannah ; as also the sweet potatoes, 
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cattle, hogs, slieep, and poultry, and have carried away 
more than 10,000 horses and mules, as well as a count- 
less number of their slaves. I estimate the damage 
done to the State of Georgia and its military resources 
at $100,000,000, at least $20,000,000 of which has 
been used to our advantage, and the remainder is simple 
waste and destruction. This may seem a hard species 
of warfare ; but it brings the sad realities of war home 
to those who have been directly or indirectly instru- 
mental in involving us in its attendant calamities.’ 

The casualties in the army had been very few— 567 
in killed, wounded, and missing making up the total 
loss. Thus the joy with which the final triumph of 
the Federal arms was received in the North was 
attended with little alloy, and the fall of Savannah fol- 
lowing, as it did, so closely after the intelligence of the 
arrival on the coast of the army for which so great 
anxiety had been felt, aroused the utmost enthusiasm. 
The Southern papers depreciated the value of the con- 
quest, asserting that Sherman’s march had been merely 
a raid, that the damage inflicted would soon be repaired, 
and that his army was in a less menacing position on 
the sea coast than when in the heart of the country. 
This opinion, it is needless to say, was not shared by 
General Sherman. Whilst resting and reorganizing 
his army at Savannah, he was preparing for fresh oper- 
ations, and with the advantage of the experiences of 
what may be termed the promenade militaire through 
Georgia, was collecting information for a similar move- 
ment against the State which, more than any other, was 
hateful to the North, and which hitherto had felt less 
than her companions the horrors of war. The facility with 
which Sherman had accomplished his march showed 
clearly that when once the armies on the frontier were 
» » 2 
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broken through, no power of opposition remained in the 
exhausted interior to any well-appointed force. The 
country — although producing sufficient to feed an army, 
was destitute of men ; and the militia — strong on paper 
— consisted of little else than those who were either 
too old or too young to be received into the regular 
forces. The march to Savannah had proved to be 
what, in asking permission to undertake it, General 
Sherman had stated that it would be — not purely 
military or strategic but calculated to illustrate the 
vulnerability of the South. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MINOR OPERATIONS OF WAR. 

As in the siege of a vast fortress the attack is pushed 
forward with extraordinary vigour on particular points, 
where either the features of the ground or the import- 
ance of gaining some bastion or other work, leads the 
besiegers to concentrate a preponderance of strength ; 
so in the efforts made by the Eederal armies to enter 
the Confederacy, either the natural peculiarities of the 
country*—. such as rivers, mountains, or cultivated land — 
or the importance of seizing some city which, either from 
political or military reasons influenced its welfare, in- 
duced the generals of the invading armies to direct their 
principal efforts on certain objective points, consequently 
investing them with considerable importance in the 
general view of the whole theatre of war. Hut as from 
other stations in the parallels of a besieging force saps 
are pushed forward against works of minor importance, 
either to draw attention from the main attacks, or to 
gain some lesser advantage ; so whilst Generals Grant 
and Sherman were directing the two great armies of 
the North against Richmond and Atlanta, operations 
on a less grand scale were in progress at various points 
on the now curtailed frontiers of the Confederacy. A 
naval and military force was moving against Mobile. 
An expedition was about to set out from the Eastern 
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bank of the Mississippi, whilst the besieged sallying 
forth from Western Virginia and from the huge out- 
work of the trans-Mississippi States, were endeavouring 
to relieve themselves by drawing off forces for the pro- 
tection of Eastern Kentucky and Southern Missouri. 

The operations against Mobile and the threatened 
advance from Vicksburg were intended as diversions in 
favour of Sherman’s army, whilst General Price’s cam- 
paign in Missouri, and the expeditions of Morgan and 
Breckenridge into Eastern Tennessee were, on the other 
hand, undertaken to relieve and assist the Confederate 
army of the West. 

Mobile, although in somewhat near proximity to New 
Orleans on the one side, and Pensacola on the other— 
both of which were garrisoned by large bodies of Federal 
troops — had hitherto escaped not only capture but even 
attack ; the railways connecting it with other inland 
towns of the Confederacy were in working order, and 
although the store-houses on its quays "were empty, and 
its harbour devoid of trading vessels, yet the general 
appearance of the town denoted peace, if not compara- 
tive prosperity. But now the admiral and the fleet, 
which had effected work of so great importance on the 
Mississippi, were free for other operations, and in con- 
junction -with a military force from General Canby’s 
command, were ready to attempt the capture of the 
forts commanding the entrance to the harbour, and to 
force their way into its inner waters. 

The harbour of Mobile — at the head of which the 
town stands — extends for some forty miles from the 
three forts which guard the channels through the bar 
at its entrance. These forts, named Ports Powell, 
Morgan, and Gaines, formed its outer defences, but 
the inner and stronger line was some thirty miles 
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nearer the town, where Dog Eiver-bar forbad the 
ingress to all ships drawing more than nine feet of 
water, and where a line of obstructions protected by two 
strong works, prevented the approach of vessels of 
lighter draught. Added to these defences, the presence 
of Admiral Buchanan — renowned for his action with the 
Federal fleet when in command of the Merrimac — 
seemed to promise that whatever might be the ultimate 
result, the small Confederate squadron would not be 
permitted to lie idle spectators of any attempt made by 
the enemy to force his way into the harbour. 

On 5th of August, the attempt was made, and 
Admiral Farragut proceeded to the attack of Fort 
Morgan, preparatory to,, and in conjunction with the 
passage of his fleet through the narrow channel which 
its guns commanded. Fourteen wooden steamers and 
four iron-elads constituted his command ; the flag-ship 
was the old Hartford, so well known on the waters 
of the Mississippi. The ironclads were to engage the 
fort and to keep down its fire, whilst the wooden vessels, 
lashed together two-and-two, so that in the event of 
one being injured the other might tow her either in or 
out of action, were to steer on the port side of the iron- 
clads, interchanging shots with the fort as they steamed 
past its guns. The Brooklyn, lashed on the starboard 
side of the Octorora, led the attack, followed by the 
Hartford, from whose maintop, during the action which 
ensued, Admiral Farragut directed the movements of 
the whole fleet. The Teeumseh led the ironclads, and 
at 6.47 a.m. fired the first shot against Fort Morgan. 
The fort replied, directing its guns against the Brooklyn, 
which, by an accident, was detained under its fire, 
hindering the onward progress of the remainder of the 
fleet. At this moment the Teeumseh (ironclad) touched 
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a torpedo, and disappeared almost instantaneously be- 
neath the waters, carrying with her her commander and 
nearly all her crew. Aroused to greater exertion 
rather than appalled by these hidden dangers, and 
vexed with the delay, the old admiral signalled to his 
own vessel to steam on past the Brooklyn. The order 
was obeyed, and pouring in a close fire from her broad- 
side guns, she drove the gunners from the parapet of 
the fort. But now a new danger awaited the Federal 
fleet. The Confederate ironclad Tennessee, built on a 
pattern somewhat resembling the Merrimac—with her 
three attendant gun-boats, came forward into action, 
which Admiral Farragut perceiving, signalled to his 
wooden vessels to cast off from their fastenings and, 
with the ironclads, to bring their whole strength to 
bear against this formidable antagonist. The three gun- 
boats were soon disabled by the superior weight of 
metal brought to bear against them ; but the Tennessee, 
commanded by Buchanan, steamed gallantly forward, 
disregarding the vast superiority of force on the side of 
the enemy, and confident in the strength of her plating, 
and the courage and conduct of her crew. 

Then from all sides the large wooden vessels were 
urged with full force against the Tennessee, whilst the 
slower ironclads poured in their heavy shot, whenever 
an opening between the attacking vessels gave them an 
opportunity for so doing. The Monogahela, the Lacka- 
wauna, and the Hartford struck the ironclad with their 
full force, but retired injured from the impact, but 
without inflicting corresponding harm on her mailed 
sides. The Hartford poured in her whole port-broad- 
side within ten feet of her casemate, and the monitors 
Chickasaw and Manhatten pounded her with fifteen- 
inch shot. Still the brave vessel fought on, the shocks 
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from the various concussions made it almost impossible 
for the crew to keep their feet or to work the guns, but 
old Buchanan — a worthy opponent to Farragut — had 
no thought of surrender. He continued the combat 
until he fell severely wounded ; then others of the crew 
were killed, the after port became jammed by a shot 
and rendered useless, the wheel-ropes and the smoke- 
stack were shot away, and the Tennessee — becoming 
unmanageable and unable to reply to the fire of the 
enemy — lay like a log, helpless under the attacks of the 
many vessels that surrounded her. Nothing more could 
be done, further resistance was hopeless, and she sur- 
rendered, terminating the contest at 10 a.m. # Only 
one shot (a fifteen-inch solid shot) had penetrated the 
wooden backing of her casemate; and had she been 
equally impervious in exterior but still vital places, she 
would have been able to have continued the contest, 
possibly with other results. Forts Gaines, Powell, and 
Morgan surrendered after but a feeble resistance, and 
the conquest of the outer harbour of Mobile rewarded 
Admiral Farragut and his companions in arms for their 
gallant enterprise, so well conceived and so ably exe- 
cuted. The navy had done its work right well, and 
Mobile was henceforth completely closed against the 
ingress or egress of blockade runners. 

At sea the cause of the Confederacy had not pros- 
pered, her ports had been either captured or closed by 
a now strict blockade, and the vessels which had done 
so great injury to the Federal commerce either taken 
or sunk. The most noted of these, the Alabama, had, 
a month previous to the capture of the Tennessee, 

* The account of the action at Mobile is taken partly from 
Admiral Farragut’s report, partly from letters and articles (Con- 
federate as well as Federal) published in the United States Army 
and Navy Journal. 
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succumbed before the guns of the Kearsage, and, after a 
gallant action, had gone down off Cherbourg ; whilst 
the Florida, in defiance of international law, was cap- 
tured shortly afterwards in a Brazilian harbour. On 
the inland waters, as well as on the sea, the Federal 
gunboats had quickly gained and had continued to 
maintain a supremacy, thereby converting the great 
rivers which intersect the Confederacy into valuable 
channels of communication for the Northern armies, 
and so partially overcoming the difficulties created by 
the vast distances which separated the various scenes 
of conflict. It was by the use of the Mississippi that 
troops were brought rapidly from their southern sta- 
tions to repel the invasion of Missouri, and by the same 
means were they — when their services in that State 
could be dispensed with — transported to Tennessee. 

This invasion of Missouri occurred about a month 
after the capture of the forts at Mobile harbour. It 
resulted from the successes on the Red River, and from 
the belief entertained in the trans-Mississippi States that 
exterior assistance might enable the Southern party in 
Missouri to gain the ascendency, and so restore to the 
Confederacy that much divided State. The love of 
isolation, and the desire of accomplishing results with 
the trans-Mississippi forces which might directly benefit 
those States, may also have actuated General Kirby 
Smith, and his companions in council, in directing his 
strength towards Missouri rather than to the aid of the 
country now suffering under the immediate presence of 
the enemy. That the scheme was disapproved of by 
some of his generals there is reason to believe, and that 
its execution was abortive in results will be best 
gathered by a short narrative of its incidents. 

Rumours of an intended advance of the Confederate 
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forces had been rife throughout Missouri during the 
summer of 1864, and General Eosecrans, in command 
of the department, had repeatedly called the attention 
of the Northern Government to the dangers from 
without as well as to the disaffection of many of the 
counties. Meetings of secret societies in the bush, 
guerilla warfare, and the triumphant words and looks 
of Southern sympathisers, gave warning of expected 
help from Arkansas, and an insurrection which broke 
out in July among the western counties was a fore- 
runner of the invasion which commenced in the first 
week in September. The time of year was propitious, 
the corn was ripe, and the large mounted force which 
Price was assembling on the White Eiver in Arkansas, 
would thus be able to move rapidly, subsisting itself 
on the country it overran. Having united with General 
Shelby, the Confederate army numbered about 15,000 
men, of which the infantry formed but a small propor- 
tion ; and it was hoped that as success inclined towards 
the Southern side, recruits would continue to swell its 
ranks* To resist this danger, and to keep down the 
disaffected in the State of Missouri, General Eosecrans 
had but the remnants of the force which had been sent 
to augment Sherman’s armies, and to furnish garrisons 
on the Mississippi. Missouri had thus been almost 
drained of regular troops, and until reinforcements from 

* The United States Army and Navy Journal states that Price’s 
army, after the campaign, consisted of 12,910 men, chiefly composed 
of cavalry and mounted infantry, i.e. : -~ 

Marmaduke . . . . 5,000 

Fagan ...... 4,240 

Shelby .. . . . . 3, 670 

12,910 

General Eosecrans in his report estimates the invading army at 
(at least) 15,000. 
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other quarters could be brought lip, Bosecrans was 
forced to rely principally on newly-raised regiments of 
militia. But about this time General A. J. Smith, with 
his division of infantry, which had been employed on 
the Bed Eiver, was moving up the Mississippi, under 
orders to join Sherman, and these troops, in consequence 
of the imminence of the danger, General Bosecrans was 
permitted temporarily to divert to the defence of Mis- 
souri. By means of river transportation, A. J. Smith 
quickly reached St. Louis, and was pushed forward to 
the line of defence taken up to cover the city and the 
railways which led to it. Pilot-knob, Bolla, Springfield, 
and Jefferson City*' were if possible to be maintained, but 
the safety of St. Louis was not* to be endangered by a 
general action until the Federal army had been further 
strengthened. Help was known to be at hand. Mower’s 
division — which had marched from Brownsville in 
Arkansas on the object of Price’s movements being as- 
certained — was advancing towards Missouri. Volunteer 
regiments were crossing from Illinois. The State militia 
was in course of training ; and although the position of 
affairs was critical, it was felt that any delay on the 
part of the enemy would add strength to the Federal 
cause. Troops were concentrated at Springfield to pro- 
tect the south-western portion of the State, and Bolla 
and Pilot-knob were occupied as outworks to St. Louis. 

During the three first weeks of September, Price oc- 
cupied himself in marching leisurely through Southern 
Missouri; choosing the centre rout by Bolla, and so 
threatening Jefferson City, the State capital, in his front, 
and St. Louis, the principal city, on his right He at- 
tempted, with a detachment, to take Pilot-knob by a 
coup de mam, but was repulsed by General Ewing; and 
* Vide Map I. commencement of volume. 
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then skirmishing with A. J. Smith’s forces, approached 
within forty miles of St. Louis, leaving it still doubtful 
against which point he was about to direct his full 
strength. Had he then pushed forward vigorously, St. 
Louis might have fallen. The Federal forces were di- 
vided between Jefferson City, Holla, and the immediate 
line of defence on the Meramec Eiver. They were fewer 
in numbers than the troops under Price, and were ha- 
rassed by efforts to suppress the guerilla warfare, which 
had broken out and raged furiously in the northern 
and western counties ; whilst Mower, with the rein- 
forcements, had only reached Cape Girardeau on the 
5th October— where he awaited transports to convey 
his troops, almost worn # out by their long marches, to 
St. Louis. 

However, instead of marching on St. Louis, Price 
turned northwards, and advanced against Jefferson City, 
garrisoned by the troops from Holla, and fortified by 
such entrenchments as could quickly be thrown up. 
On the 7th of October he appeared before the city ; but, 
probably feeling that the description of force under his 
command was ill-adapted for an assault on fortified 
lines, withdrew and marched westward. This was the 
turning-point of the campaign. The Federal troops 
were united. Mower joined A. J. Smith, and Pleasanton, 
taking command of the cavalry, harassed the rear of 
Price’s now retreating army. The troops from Kansas 
had also by this time taken the field ; and Price, moving 
along the left hank of the Missouri Eiver, was driven 
from Independence, and forced to retire southwards 
towards Arkansas. Pleasanton followed with his ca- 
valry, outstripping the infantry supports, and doing- 
good service in harassing the enemy in his passage 
across the rivers which intersected his line of march. 
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On the banks of the Little Osage, after a long 
pursuit of sixty miles, the [Federal cavalry, on the 25th 
October came up with Price’s rear-guard, composed 
of Marmaduke’s horse, and charging them furiously, 
captured eight guns, several waggons, and nearly 1,000 
prisoners, including Generals Marmaduke and Cabell. 
With this disastrous action terminated Price’s cam- 
paign of Missouri. It had failed in all its objects. Ho 
permanent injury had been inflicted on the Pederal 
cause. Neither in a political nor in a military point of 
view had the Confederacy been benefited. The troops, 
withheld temporarily from joining Sherman’s army 
were, after a campaign of forty-eight days, disposable 
for the defence of Tennessee, and the strength of the 
trans-Mississippi States had been wasted in attempting 
conquests remote from the vital scene of conflict. The 
dispositions made by General Eosecrans to defeat this 
invasion, met with a success which they seem to have 
merited. His tenacity in holding important strategical 
positions, the skill with which he, and those acting 
under him, avoided compromising their inferior forces 
by a decisive engagement, whilst manoeuvring to cover 
St. Louis, and the energy shown in concentrating, and 
then pushing forward troops when the time for so 
doing had arrived, point clearly to the qualities which 
the conduct of the former campaign in Tennessee 
proved General Eosecrans to have possessed. 

From henceforth Missouri remained under Federal 
rule ; and in no future operations of the war did the 
trans-Mississippi forces of the Confederacy play any con- 
spicuous part. The Mississippi Eiver cut them off from 
the more Northern States, whilst the command of its 
waters enabled the Federal generals to transport troops 
from bank to bank, or using the many steamers which 
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navigated its stream to outstrip the slow march of 
armies on land. Thus had Mower’s division been 
brought to St. Louis, and thus were reinforcements 
sent to the assistance of General Thomas, who, soon 
after the bootless invasion of Missouri, was hard 
pressed to resist another, and to themselves still more 
disastrous, advance of the Confederates into Tennessee. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DEFEAT OF HOOD. 

It is now time to Inquire what had been the fate of 
the Confederate Western army, which, as Sherman was 
leaving the banks of the Chattahoochee for the South, 
advanced from the Tennessee with the design of renew- 
ing, with more permanent results, its earlier conquests. 

It will be remembered, that when news arrived of 
the burning of Atlanta, Beauregard and Hood were -at, 
or near, Tuscumbia and Florence. Then, the former 
having previously organised and effected the repairs of 
the Alabama railway from Selma to Corinth, and given 
final directions to General Hood, departed to the South 
to superintend preparations for the defence of Mobile, 
Savannah, and other important places. The latter, with a 
base of operations at Corinth and Florence, and having 
under him Lee’s, Cheatham’s, and Stewart’s corps — 
comprising rather less than 30,000 infantry and artil- 
lery, with about 12,000 cavalry under Forrest — was 
engaged in completing his arrangements for the in- 
vasion of Tennessee. He intended to cut off the seve- 
ral detachments guarding the approaches to Nash- 
ville, and to overwhelm and capture the posts which 
protected the line of rail between Nashville and 
Chattanooga. Then, turning on either one or other of 
these fortified towns, he hoped to establish himself 
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during the winter months in the heart of Tennessee ; 
and having augmented his force by recruits gathered 
from a State avowedly inimical to the Union cause, and 
only kept down by fear, to carry his victorious troops 
in the spring to the pastures of Kentucky, and even to 
the banks of the Ohio. Such a career offered a tempt- 
ing prospect to the general and the army he com- 
manded ; but it had been foreseen and provided against 
by Generals Grant and Sherman, who, satisfied with 
the precautions they had taken, looked with pleasure 
on what they considered to be Hood’s rash enterprise.* 

The defence of Tennessee had been (as has been 
already stated) confided to General Thomas, under 
whose command were placed the 4th corps, General ' 
Stanley, the 23rd, General Schofield, the several detach- 
ments at and north of Chattanooga, and two brigades 
of cavalry, making up a force of about 30,000 effec- 
tive men, exclusive of some of the garrisons which 
could ngt be brought into the field. In addition to 
these troops, two divisions were on their march from 
Missouri, and a considerable number of dismounted 
cavalry were being rapidly organised and equipped 
for service. Not to risk a decisive battle before the 
arrival of the troops from Missouri, was obviously 
General Thomas’s policy ; Chattanooga, Murfreesboro, 
and especially Nashville, had been strongly fortified and 
were safe from coups de main ; the winter had already 

* General Grant, in Ms official report, tluis writes : — 

‘ Hood, instead bf following Sherman, continued his move north- 
ward, which seemed to me to be leading to his certain doom. At 
all events, had I had the power to command both armies, I should 
not have changed the orders under which he seemed to be acting.’ 
Sherman had expressed himself in somewhat similar terms when he 
exclaimed, halting at the last stage of his northward march, 1 If 
Hood will go to Tennessee, I will give him his rations.’ 
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commenced, and tlie invading army in the field would 
necessarily suffer more from its rigour than the troops 
whose supplies were in comparatively close proximity. 
For these reasons, Thomas, remaining at Nashville, 
matured his plans ; whilst to Schofield, in command of 
his own and the 4th corps, together with two brigades 
of cavalry, was delegated the task of impeding the 
advance of the Confederate army, and of drawing in and 
collecting the small scattered garrisons and the govern- 
ment stores. 

On the 21st November, Hood commenced his march, 
advancing on Waynesboro and Lawrenceburg, on the 
direct roads between Florence and Nashville. He 
had hoped to have cut off the garrison of Pulaski, 
but it evacuated the place "and withdrew towards 
the Duck Eiver. The rain and consequent mud, 
together with the absence of good maps, rendered 
the march of the Confederates slow, and Schofield, now 
certain in what direction the enemy was advancing, 
took measures to impede his progress. The garrisons 
from the detached posts along the Tennessee were 
withdrawn and concentrated at Chattanooga and Mur- 
freesboro; the Decatur and Columbia railway was 
abandoned, and the cavalry was ordered to hold 
Forrest in check, whilst Schofield concentrated the 4th 
corps, Stanley, and his own, the 23rd, now under Cox, 
behind the fortified lines at Columbia. Even these he 
did not consider that he was sufficiently strong to hold, 
and therefore, on the 27th, withdrew to the northern 
bank of the Duck Eiver. Hut Forrest was not to be 
checked : he crossed the river a few miles above 
Columbia, on the night of the 28th, cutting off Schofield 
from the main body of his cavalry; whilst Hood, 
leaving one division in Columbia to occupy the enemy’s 
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attention, carried forward by a rapid march, without 
baggage and with little artillery (only one battery to a 
corps) the main body of his infantry, hoping to place 
himself on Schofield’s direct line of retreat, and, after 
capturing his supply trains, to inflict on him a decisive 
defeat. 

Very nearly did the enterprise succeed. Stanley, with 
one division detached to protect the waggon trains, ar- 
rived but just in time to repulse the Confederate cavalry, 
and when Cheatham with, his corps came up, there 
seemed every prospect of an important success for the 
Confederate arms. The long trains, protected by but one 
division, were hurrying in confusion along the road to 
Franklin, Cheatham was on their flank, and the remain- 
der of the Confederate army, minus one division, was 
advancing rapidly in support. But Cheatham did not 
attack : he awaited Stewart, and when Stewart arrived, 
and darkness had closed in, failed to fall on the dis- 
ordered §,nd retreating foe, the sounds of whose march 
were heard in close proximity to the woods in which 
the Confederate force was now bivouacking. The 
blame of this failure was attributed to Cheatham, 
whom Johnson, a general of one of the divisions, is 
narrated to have urged to make the attack, and whose 
men, hearing the rattle of the accoutrements, and even 
distinguishing the forms of the Federal soldiers as they 
marched .through the darkness, saw and longed to 
seize the opportunity. It passed, and Schofield, harassed 
in rear, but not greatly incommoded by the division 
left to watch him in Columbia, effected his retreat to 
Franklin.* 

* The account of this alleged failure on the part of General 
Cheatham is taken from Hood’s report and from verbal information. 
The author has had no opportunity of seeing or hearing of any 
ee 2 
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At this time, from a captured despatch, Gen. Hood 
learnt that Schofield had received orders to entrench 
himself, defending the approaches to Nashville from 
Columbia, as the fortified town of Murfreesboro pro- 
tected them on the great Southern road ; he therefore 
at once decided on attacking him before the works he 
was raising had assumed formidable dimensions, and 
on the 30th of November ordered his whole line to 
advance to the assault. The promptitude thus dis- 
played was commendable for several reasons. First, 
General Schofield was within eighteen miles of Nashville, 
where he would receive support and be able to fight 
in a position of his own selection. Secondly, if com- 
pelled to retreat, it was an important object for him 
to do so in good order and discipline, preserving his 
artillery and baggage. This he had hitherto, with 
some slight exceptions, effected; but since ' leaving 
Columbia, the pursuit had been very close, and some 
delay was necessary to enable his long trains* to defile 
over the Big Harpeth Biver, on which the town of 
Franklin stands. Thirdly, and this reason was probably 
unknown to General Hood, on the night following 
the day that Schofield entered Franklin, the two 
divisions sent from Missouri to the assistance of General 
Thomas marched into Nashville.* If, therefore, Scho- 
field could be defeated with a river in his rear, the 
bridge over which was encumbered with waggons, a 
disaster would in all probability occur which might 
even affect the safety of Nashville ; if, however, he 

reply on the part of General Cheatham, who, whatever may have been 
his error in this affair, has proved on many a hardly-fought field 
his title to be included among the most distinguished of the Con- 
federate generals of the Western army. 

* See United States Army and Navy Journal , Dec. 10th, 1864. 
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could successfully withstand attack, and with his army 
in good order, retire on Nashville, and form a junction 
with General Thomas, all would probably go well with 
the Federal cause in Tennessee, and Hood, with a 
fortified town in his front, garrisoned by a force superior 
to his own, and far from his base of supplies, would be 
in a situation of considerable peril. 

To attack vigorously was on all accounts the best 
course for Hood to pursue. Nevertheless, the position 
occupied by the Federal general was of great strength. 
It extended in a short and compact line from one end 
of the angle, here formed by the Big Harpeth Fiver, 
to the other, covering the town and the bridge. The 
cavalry was on the flanks, guarding the fords, the infantry 
(comprising Stanley’s corps on the right and Cox’s on 
the left), assisted by a numerous artillery, was posted 
behind freshly-constructed entrenchments, and the 
right bank of the river, which commanded the left, 
was crooned by a fort and batteries. 

During the morning of the 30th of November, the 
advanced guard of the Confederate army had been en- 
gaged in continuous skirmishing, harassing the enemy 
in his endeavours to erect breastworks ; but it was not 
until 4 p.m. that Hood had drawn up his forces in. 
line of battle. Then, with Stewart’s corps on the- right 
and Cheatham’s on the left, and Lee marching rapidly 
to arrive in time to act as support, the action com- 
menced. The cavalry was on either wing, Forrest in 
person commanding on the right. The troops thoroughly 
appreciated the importance of the task before them ; they 
perceived the opportunity, and knew that if it could 
be fully improved, winter quarters in Nashville, and a 
welcome from a people eager to be liberated from the 
Federal yoke, awaited them. They were superior in 
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number to the enemy, and many of them had deep in- 
juries, in the shape of ruined homes and outraged 
families, to avenge. Thus every incentive was pre- 
sent to excite them to the utmost exertions and to 
the most determined courage. 

Both of these qualities they displayed. At 4 p.m. 
the attacking lines, covered by a cloud of skirmishers, 
advanced into the open plain, driving back the Federal 
out-pickets, who, as they retired, unmasked the artil- 
lery and musketry of the first line of breastworks. 
Notwithstanding the terrible fire which immediately 
opened, Cheatham’s men pressed onwards, and break- 
ing through and over the entrenchments, reached the 
second and stronger works, where the reserves under 
Cox were posted. For a moment they paused, but 
only to reform, when with renewed impulse they again 
advanced, and after a desperate contest forced a way 
inside the second fines, and captured two guns. Then 
General Stanley, seeing the danger which menaced the 
very safety of the army, put himself at the head of two 
brigades, and leading them furiously against the Con- 
federates, disorganised by success, retook the guns, and 
after a hand-to-hand encounter, drove them back from 
the inner defences. Again and again was the assault 
renewed ; many men fell within the enemy’s lines, some 
were captured, darkness did not separate the com- 
batants, and almost until midnight was the struggle 
continued. But Schofield held his ground ; he covered 
the retreat of his trains, and before daylight had placed 
himself on the north bank of the river, and had burned 
the bridge. The losses on both sides had been very 
heavy ; General Hood acknowledged that his army was 
■ diminished by 4,500 in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, and included in the first list was the gallant 
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Cleburne, one of the most renowned of the divisional 
leaders of the West, and four brigadier-generals ; six 
generals were wounded, and one captured. The 
Federals suffered less severely, as the men had fought 
under partial cover, nevertheless General Hood claimed 
to have captured 1,000 prisoners, and Generals Stanley 
and Bradley were wounded.* 

Undeterred in the prosecution of his plan by his 
severe losses at the battle of Franklin, and by the failure 
to cut off or overwhelm Schofield’s army before its 
junction with the reserves, General Hood, having sent 
forward Forrest to harass the rear of the retreating 
enemy — after burying the dead and caring for the 
wounded — continued his march to Nashville, and on the 
2nd of December took up a position within two miles 
of the city. There he entrenched himself, Cheatham’s 
corps on the right, Lee across the Franklin road in the 
centre, and Stewart on the left, with the cavalry ex- 
tending* on either flank to the Cumberland Eiver, and 
keeping open a communication with the batteries 
erected to command its lower course, in order to pre- 
vent the approach of gunboats or provision ships. He 
threw up strong works and counter batteries to those 
raised by Thomas, who held a line of fortifications 
running in a semicircle from the upper to the lower 
river, and enclosing the town on the south side. The 
troops from Missouri, under A. J. Smith, were in posi- 
tion on the right, the 4th corps (under Wood in con- 
sequence of Stanley’s wound) in the centre, and the 
23rd under Schofield on the left ; and this force was 
further augmented by 5,000 men brought by rail from 
Chattanooga on the 1st of December. 

* General Grant, in Ms official report, estimates Schofield's losses 
at 2,300. 
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With these reinforcements, General Thomas was 
more than equal to his opponent in infantry, whilst he 
was actively engaged in remounting and reorganising 
his cavalry, to enable him, as soon as the weather 
should permit, to take the field. General Hood’s posi- 
tion was very critical. Although in a friendly country, 
he was far removed from his proper base of supplies ; 
his successes had not been sufficiently decisive to bring 
many recruits to his ranks ; the enemy, with a force 
superior to his own, well furnished with stores of all- 
descriptions, and with a rail in his rear connecting him 
with the wealthy Western States, was in his front ; and 
Murfreesboro with a garrison of 6,000 men was on his 
right flank, cutting him off from all communication with 
Western’ Virginia. Nevertheless, with an obstinacy 
which may almost be characterised as infatuation, he 
maintained his position, contenting himself, in place of 
leading his whole army against Murfreesboro or Chat- 
tanooga, with sending Forrest, in command of it mixed 
force of cavalry and infantry, to summon the former of 
these two garrisons. A reconnaissance in force was the 
result, when a division of Confederate infantry behaving 
ill,* the idea of an assault was abandoned, and Forrest, 
with one division of cavalry and two brigades of infantry, 
was left to watch the place, considerably weakening by 
this detachment the main army already overmatched 
by the garrison of Nashville. 

From the 3rd to the 15th of December the hard 
frosts prevented further operations, but during this 
time Thomas pushed forward preparations to take the 
field. Volunteers from the various public departments 
were raised to man the works ; a large waggon train 


* See Hood’s report. 
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was collected; the cavalry was organised in three divi- 
sions under General Wilson, and the total strength of 
the army was made up to 50,000 men. The Federal 
general was anxious to run no unnecessary risks, and 
undismayed by a threat of the Confederate cavalry to 
cross, the Cumberland into Kentucky, remained strictly 
on the defensive until every preparation had been 
completed. This delay in attacking Hood was regarded 
with some apprehension by the Commander-in-Cliief 
(General Grant), who was actually on his road to the 
West when a telegram reached him announcing the 
commencement of the much-desired battle. 

On the 14th of December Thomas communicated to 
his corps commanders his plan of attack, which was to 
turn the enemy’s left flank, capturing at the same time 
the batteries which commanded the Cumberland Eiver 
below the town. In order to draw away General 
Hood’s attention from that flank, he made a strong 
demonstration against his right on the same evening 
with the force brought from Chattanooga under Steed- 
man, and then, still keeping these troops on his own 
left, and manning the inner line of defences with the 
volunteers, he directed Smith with the Missouri con- 
tingent, and Wood with the 4th corps, .Schofield being 
in support, to hold themselves in readiness for a vigorous 
attack on the enemy’s left as soon as daylight should 
open. The arrangements were completed ; the troops, 
concealed by a thick mist, were drawn up in their 
respective places, under cover of some rising ground, 
and the battle commenced with the advance of Smith’s 
divisions, Steedman at the same time making a feint 
against the right of Hood’s lines. 

Wheeling to the left, his own right or outer flank 
covered by cavalry, of which a large detachment was 
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also sent to assail the batteries on the Cumberland, 
Smith swept round the left of Hood’s lines, apparently- 
taking him by surprise, and capturing redoubts and 
guns. Schofield was then ordered to prolong his line 
to the right, and Wood with the 4th corps assaulted 
and carried Montgomery Hill, General Hood’s most 
advanced post. The batteries on the river were cap- 
tured by the dismounted cavalry, assisted by gunboats, 
and on the night of the 15th, Hood, with the loss of 
about 1,200 prisoners and 16 guns, withdrew to a 
line of hills a few miles in rear of his former position. 
There he concentrated his troops, and effected a new 
disposition, stationing Lee on the right, Stewart in the 
centre, and Cheatham, thrown ^ back at an angle with 
the rest of the line, on the left. He placed his guns 
in position, and thinking the lines he occupied to be 
sufficiently strong to resist any attack, withdrew his 
artillery horses to the rear for better security. These 
arrangements General Hood had time to complete, as 
not until 3 p.m. were the Federal forces in readiness 
to renew the engagement. General Thomas designed 
to employ tactics similar to those of the preceding day. 
His right, under Schofield and Smith, with Wilson’s 
cavalry thrown well off to the extreme flank with 
orders to gain possession if possible of the Franklin 
road, was to assail the enemy on his left, whilst Wood 
and Steedman were to assault him in front. 

The 4th corps (Wood) and Steedman’s troops com- 
menced the action by a vigorous attack directed against 
Lee’s corps, posted on strong rising ground and over- 
looking an open plain, across which the assaulting 
columns were forced to pass, and where they were ex- 
posed to a harassing fire. Nevertheless, they advanced 
boldly, and had almost reached the crest of the hill, 
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when Lee’s reserves charged and drove them back in 
confusion to the plain, where they were rallied and re- 
formed preparatory to a fresh attempt. These events 
happened between three and four o’clock, and Hood, 
seeing the check inflicted on the Federal troops on his 
right, and noticing the high spirits of his men, con- 
sidered that the battle was progressing favourably, and 
that the repulse of the preceding day might be counter- 
balanced by a decisive success. But these hopes were 
not of long continuance, for Schofield and Wilson were 
now pressing onwards against his left, and advancing 
over ground of far less natural strength than that held 
by the Confederate right wing, were driving all before 
them. Then the same division which had misbehaved 
at Murfreesboro gave way ; the position it had occupied 
was at once seized, and an enfilading fire directed 
against the troops which continued to stand firm. A 
panic seized the centre and left of the Confederate 
army; confusion ensued; the artillery, of which the 
horses had been sent to the rear, was captured ; and 
the whole army, excepting Lee’s corps, which happily 
preserved its organisation, hurried in total rout towards 
Franklin. 

Four miles from the battle-field some order was re- 
stored, Lee’s corps forming the rear-guard. An aide- 
de-camp was sent to General Forrest to inform him of 
the disaster, and the army commenced its retreat over 
the same ground it had traversed -with exulting hopes 
three weeks previously. The enemy’s cavalry pursued 
vigorously, penetrating the columns of infantry and 
sabreing the men ; whilst Forrest, with the main body 
of the Confederate cavalry, was still absent, unable, 
owing to the swollen streams, to join and cover the 
retreating army. At one time General Hood hoped to 
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have made a stand, and to have held the line of the 
Duck Diver, but the pursuit was too vigorous, and his 
own troops were too demoralised to permit of a halt 
anywhere north of the Tennessee. Therefore, crossing 
the Duck Diver, and gaining time by the check it gave 
to the pursuing enemy, being assisted also by Forrest, 
who rejoined the army at Columbia, Hood reached the 
Tennessee on the 27 th of December, and succeeded in 
placing its waters between, his much-harassed troops 
and the enemy’s infantry. The cavalry still followed, 
molested the line of retreat, and captured the pontoon 
train; but the real pursuit ceased on the 29 th of De- 
cember, when Thomas ascertained that the Tennessee 
had been crossed. 

Fifty-four guns and 4,460 prisoners were captured by 
the Federals in the two days’ battles of Nashville ; nor 
did these trophies represent the extent of the victory. 
The Confederate army of the West had been destroyed, 
its confidence in its general was gone, and nevSr again 
did it resume the offensive in the scenes of its former 
victories. Soon after these disastrous events, General 
Hood was relieved, at his own request, from the com- 
mand, and was succeeded by General Taylor, trans- 
ferred from the trans-Mississippi department. 

Judging by results, the conception of the campaign 
was a mistake. The Federal power was too over- 
whelming, the talent of General Sherman and his sub- 
ordinates too conspicuous, to allow of any enterprise 
that could savour of rashness. The devastation of 
Georgia, and the capture of Savannah, received but a 
feeble compensation in the march through Tennessee. 
Even if Nashville had fallen, it may be doubted whether 
the success would have been more than transient. But 
calculations based on such an event ought not to have 
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been made. Thomas’s army, when concentrated, was 
at first but slightly less, afterwards more numerous, than 
that under Hood’s command. He was able to organise 
and discipline it behind entrenchments, and when all 
was in complete order, to turn with full force on his 
antagonist, harassed by the winter’s cold and the hard 
work of fortifying and guarding lines necessarily long 
and too extensive for the strength of the besieging force. 

After Schofield’s able and successful retreat, and his 
junction with the reserves under Thomas, it may be 
fairly urged that Hood should either have retired, or 
have turned on Murfreesboro or Chattanooga with his 
whole force, and wintering there, have held his army 
in readiness for renewed operations in the spring. 
Probably this course would have been better than 
that which he pursued; but it may still be questioned 
whether even then the result of the war would have 
differed from what it subsequently was. The capture 
of Atlanta, the march through Georgia, and the fall of 
Savannah, had strengthened the Northern cause as 
much or more morally than physically. The North 
was in a state of enthusiasm, which gave a renewed 
impulse to her already strenuous efforts. On all sides, 
and from every quarter, were her troops advancing ; 
and whilst Sherman and Thomas were contending 
against -the main armies of the West, expeditions with 
varying- but usually partially successful results entered 
Louisiana and Mississippi, from Baton Bouge, Vicks- 
burg, and Memphis, destroying the railways and cut- 
ting off and appropriating . the stores collected for 
the supply of the Confederate forces. No place, 
however apparently remote from the immediate scene 
of contest, was secure; the Federal cavalry lite- 
rally rode roughshod over the ’ States, and the vast 
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tract of country between tbe Mississippi River and 
the confines of South Carolina was the scene of vio- 
lence, misery, and depredation. Lee, with the soldiers 
of Virginia, still held his ground ; Beauregard was or- 
ganising an army for the defence of South Carolina ; 
and a formidable force continued to occupy Texas, the 
greater part of Louisiana, and a portion of Arkansas. 
But the Confederacy was no longer a unit ; it resembled 
a vast entrenched city, through whose walls the enemy 
had broken, and against whose citadels he was now 
turning, dividing the garrisons from mutual succour. 

Through the eastern frontiers of Tennessee, and into 
Western Virginia, had the Federal cavalry penetrated, 
converting the threatened offensive tactics of General 
Breckenridge into those of defence. Subsequent to his 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, General Brecken- 
ridge had taken command of the forces (principally 
cavalry) which guarded the rail from Lynchburg to the 
West, and had made preparations for carrying the war 
through Eastern Tennessee into Kentucky, for the pur- 
pose of distracting the attention of the Federal generals, 
and injuring their lines of communication. In one of 
these raids the noted leader of irregular cavalry, General 
Morgan, was surprised at his quarters, and killed whilst 
attempting, pistol in hand, to make his escape ; but 
other officers, in command of similar bands, succeeded 
him, and carried on the war with varying success in 
the much-suffering country of Eastern Tennessee. 

To destroy the great saltworks near Abingdon had 
been the aim of more than one expedition despatched 
by the Federal generals commanding in that department. 
Li October General Burbridge had been met and driven 
back by Breckenridge when he had nearly reached the 
works, and later in the yeat a more formidable force 
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under Stoneman left Knoxville to avenge his defeat and 
to destroy the line of railway which supplied provisions 
to the Army of Virginia from the fertile valley of the 
Holston. 

General Stoneman, who, it will be remembered, had 
been taken prisoner near Atlanta in the preceding au- 
tumn, had been quickly exchanged, and reappointed to 
a command, and with three brigades of cavalry marched 
from Knoxville in the middle of December, and skir- 
mishing and driving back the Confederate cavalry of 
Duke and Vaughan, under Breckenriclge, destroyed the 
railway as far as Wytheville, and the saltworks at 
Saltville, near Abingdon. Then, content with these de- 
predations, and with the injury he had inflicted on one 
of the principal channels of supply for the Confederate 
armies, he retired to Eastern Tennessee in order to rest 
and reorganise his cavalry preparatory to the great and 
Anal campaign of the following year. 

So closed the operations of the year 1864. Political 
events, which exercised an important influence on the 
conduct of the war, had occurred during the period of 
time when men’s attention was earnestly fixed on the 
campaigns of Virginia and of the West; and to those 
events, retrospective as regards the dates of the opera- 
tions previously described, we must now turn, before 
proceeding to the great military successes which 
ushered in, as they occasioned, the termination of the 
struggle, and the final end to the hopes of one of the 
belligerent parties. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

POLITICAL EVENTS IN RELATION TO THE WAR, 

It was fortunate for the final success of the Federal 
cause that the energy of the generals who commanded 
the armies of the North had not been diverted from 
their primary object by the influence of political strife. 
During the spring, summer, and autumn of the year 
1864, the Northern States had been seething in ele- 
ments of discord, caused by the approaching contest 
for the Presidency. In March of the following year 
Mr. Lincoln’s term of office would expire ; in Npvember 
of the present year was the virtual election of the new 
President to take place ;* and every wheel was put 
in motion, every effort strained by the respective 
parties to further the interests of their own candidate. 
The agitation had commenced previous to the great 
spring campaign of 1864, had continued with various 
phases during the summer, and culminated in intensity 
as the decisive time approached in the month of 
November. 

Well may American writers assert that seldom or 
never has any country, similiarly circumstanced in the 
throes of a civil war, been called on to endure the 

* By the election of electors, who, being pledged as to their votes, 
announced the success or failure of the respective candidates by the 
results of their own election. 
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strain of political strife to such an extent as were the 
Federal States in the Autumn of 1864,* and with great 
justice may they congratulate their fellow-countrymen 
that they were enabled to pass through that trying 
ordeal without the convulsions of revolution being 
super-added to the horrors of war. The old battle 
of the Bepublicans and the Democrats was to be fought, 
embittered by the many questions which the acts of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Government had brought prominently 
forward into the arena of strife. States’ rights, slavery 
and abolition, the employment of negro troops, the 
terms to be offered to the seceding states, and above all 
the great question of peace or war, involving these and 
many other elements of discord, were the topics on 
which men differed, and which could hardly be included 
within the narrow limits of but two parties. j 

Therefore, as the combatants proceeded to range j 
themselves under their respective banners, it was dis- j 
covered that divisions would probably occur in each of j 
the two opposing camps. The more violent of the Be- | 
publicans were offended at the . moderation of the party j 
in power : they disapproved of the but partial abolition j 
decree; they clamoured for increased vigour (i.e. vio- j 
lence) in the prosecution of the war; they wished ; 
emancipation and subjugation to be the battle cry rather i 
than reunion ; they ridiculed Mr. Lincoln and blamed I 
the half-measures of his government, and looking round j: 
for some better representative, selected firstly Mr. Chase, j 
then General Fremont, as men who would more properly j 
carry out their views than the existing President. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party, defeated in j 
the last election, and weakened by the secession of the j 

* See the Life , Public Services and State Papers of Abraham j 
Lincoln , by Raymond, p. 547. 
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South, anxiously endeavoured to unite its divided 
forces for a fresh onslaught. The leaders saw the dif- 
ficulty under which they laboured: they could easily 
find occasion of blame in the arbitrary measures of 
the present government ; they could inveigh against 
the conscription, the suspension of the habeas corpus, 
and the illegal arrests ; they could warn the nation 
against the dangers of consolidated power ; but when 
they came to the real point at issue, whether they should 
openly advocate peace under such terms as the South 
would accept, and should thus carry out to its fullest 
extent the doctrine of States’ rights, they paused and 
hesitated, conscious of the differences of opinion in their 
ranks, and unable clearly to read the signs of the time 
or to foresee coming events sc? as to shape their course 
with decision and exactitude. 

In consequence of this hesitation the Bepublicans were 
first in the field, but with divided forces, who, respec- 
tively ranging themselves under their leaders, ^prepared 
in conventions to be assembled at Baltimore and 
Chicago to put forward their candidates and endeavour 
by indications well known to political agitators to shape 
out their strategy. The more moderate men and those 
who feared the consequences of a change of rulers 
during a period of intestine war supported Mr. Lincoln 
for re-election; Mr. Seward, or rather his followers, 
going so far as to hint that an alteration in the constitu- 
tion might be advisable, whereby the President’s period 
of office should be extended for two years. The other 
Bepublicans and those personally inimical to Mr. Lincoln 
adjudged Mr. Chase, the secretary of the treasury, to be 
a more fitting representative of their views, whilst the 
Western States, especially the Germans, sought in 
Fremont a man who would carry out emancipation to 
its fullest extent, and who would be, by his talents and 
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personal qualities, more fitted to rule a great nation 
than the present occupier of the White House. 

It was soon discovered that in the Republican camp 
the choice lay between Mr. Lincoln and General Fre- 
mont. Two conventions were therefore called, one in 
the West at Cleveland, Ohio, for the 31st of May ; the 
other at Baltimore for the 8th of June ; whilst the 
Democrats, waiting to see their adversaries’ tactics, held 
back. At the Cleveland convention, a platform 
(Anglice, declaration of principles) was formed, contain- 
ing resolutions favouring the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, the preservation of the habeas corpus, of the right 
of asylum, and the Monroe doctrine, recommending an 
amendment in the constitution to prevent the re-estab- 
lishment of slavery, and ' to provide for the election of 
president and vice-president for a single term only, 
and by the direct vote of the people, and also urging 
the confiscation of the lands of the rebels.* General 
Fremont, and General Cochrane were at the same time 
nominated as candidates for the offices of president and 
vice-president. 

At the Baltimore convention, assembled on the 
8th of June, a somewhat similar platform was or- 
ganized, although it differed from that approved of at 
Cleveland, inasmuch as it expressed satisfaction with 
the acts of the present head of the State. It advocated 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. It recommended 
an amendment of the Constitution in order totally to 
abolish slavery. It expressed full confidence in 
Abraham Lincoln and his measures, especially as refer- 
ring to his proclamation of emancipation, and to the 

* Vide Life, Public Services and State Papers of Abraham Lin- 
coln , by Raymond, to which the author is indebted for the synopsis 
of the Cleveland platform, and for other valuable information, 
r f'2 ■ 
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enrolment of negro troops. It put forward strongly 
the duty of the government to insist on the protection 
of the laws of war being accorded to all soldiers, whether 
black or white. It recommended the encouragement 
of foreign emigration, and the construction of the 
Pacific railway, and strongly insisted on the inviolability 
of the national faith pledged for the redemption of the 
public debt, recommending economy in public expen- 
diture and a vigorous system of taxation ; lastly it ex- 
pressed its approval of a strict maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

Such were the resolutions embodied in the Baltimore 
platform and submitted for the consideration and ap- 
proval of Mr. Lincoln. He accepted them, expressing 
his gratification at the confidence shown towards him by 
the Union people through the convention, in proposing 
to nominate him for re-election to the presidency ; and 
in a quaint but pertinent anecdote signified his opinion 
that a wise choice had been made. He said (in an- 
swer to a deputation of the Union league), ‘ I have not 
permitted myself, gentlemen, to conclude that I am the 
best man in the country ; but I am reminded in this 
connection of a story of an old Dutch farmer who re- 
marked to a companion once “that it was best not to 
swap horses when, crossing a stream.’” 

Mr. Lincoln was therefore nominated for president, 
and Mr. Johnson of Tennessee for vice-president, by 
that portion of the Bepublican party which supported 
the Baltimore platform ; although it was felt that the 
ever-shifting events of the war might, before the day of 
the election, necessitate a change in the policy of the 
party, as well as in its candidates. It was acknowledged 
that military success would, in all probability, strengthen 
the hands of those who were ready to support Mr. 
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Lincoln’s re-election, should it not bring too prominently 
forward some one victorious general who, carried on 
the tide of popular enthusiasm, would command the 
votes of the populace intoxicated with the glory of a 
triumphant termination of the war. 

That there were grounds for such expectations may 
be gathered from the attempt to set up General Grant 
as an opposition candidate ; but whether from his want 
of success against Petersburg and Bichmond, or from 
the character of the man, which led him rather to follow 
the career of the soldier than that of the politician, the 
attempt failed. Straws were indeed thrown up to test 
the currents of the air, and amongst them may be num- 
bered the somewhat curious but characteristic proceed- 
ings at the great fair, held at New York for the benefit 
of the wounded soldiers and of the families of the slain. 

At that fan- a valuable sword, to be rafiled for, was 
proposed to be given to the most popular general. 
Several frames were at first inscribed, for whom those 
who chose to purchase tickets might vote. However, 
it soon became apparent that the contest would lie be- 
tween General McClellan and General Grant, and 
gradually the rivalry assumed a political significance. 
Those who were in favour of the present administra- 
tion, and were opposed to the Democratic party, whose 
favourite M‘01ellan was supposed to be, voted for Grant, 
and every effort was made to secure the sword for the 
conqueror of Vicksburg. Notwithstanding, for a long 
time the balance of votes inclined to M‘Clellan, and it 
was only at the close of the day, when several wealthy 
men came forward with large sums for the purchase of 
numerous tickets, that the sword was finally allotted to 
General Grant. 

This happened as early as April ; subsequently the 
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heavy losses in the battles before Richmond, the failure 
to capture Petersburg, and consequently the renewed 
pressure put on the country to fill up the gaps in the 
ranks, inclined the nation towards peace. These hopes 
were further stimulated by an irregular attempt to induce 
Mr. Lincoln to communicate with some southern gentle- 
men assembled on the Canadian side of the Niagara River, 
who were considered to be unaccredited, but partially 
recognised, commissioners from Mr. Davis. Mr. Greeley, 
who seems to have been actuated by the sole desire of 
preventing further bloodshed, was the self-constituted 
channel of communication, and several letters on the 
subject passed between him and Mr. Lincoln. At 
length, however, the correspondence closed, and with it 
all hope of peace, by Mr. Lincoln formally declaring 
that he would treat only on the basis of the integrity 
of the whole Union and the abandonment of slavery. 

These negotiations were on the whole unfavourable 
to Mr. Lincoln’s cause ; the ultra war party was*opposed 
to all treaty with rebels, the moderate Democratic 
party, including that portion which supported the war 
policy, was alienated by the declaration that the aboli- 
tion of slavery was a motive for the continuance of the 
struggle equally strong with the integrity of the Union, 
whilst the larger body of the Democrats viewed any 
interference with the system of slavery as a violation 
of the constitution. 

Nevertheless, although these informal negotiations 
closed on the 18 th of June, the leaders of the Democrats 
considered it better to postpone the meeting of their 
convention from the 22nd of June to the 29th of August. 
There were divisions in the party. The names of War 
Democrats and Peace Democrats were already given to 
the two factions. General MUlellan was put forward 
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as the representative of the former, whilst the latter, 
not strong enough as yet to advance a candidate, and 
unwilling to cause a split in the party, was content to 
advocate its opinions in speeches delivered in the House 
of Eepresentatives by Mr. Long, one of the members for 
Ohio, and outside the Houses of Congress by the openly 
expressed sentiments of Mr. Vallandingham, returned 
from exile and defiantly continuing in his former course. 

A t the meeting of the convention on the 29th of August, 
the war Democrats were sufficiently in the ascendant 
to secure the nomination of General McClellan as the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, in opposition 
to Governor Seymour of New York, put forward by the 
peace party. Mr. Pendleton of Ohio, belonging to the 
peace Democrats, was“ nominated for vice-president. 
Thus a species of compromise was effected between the 
two factions, and a platform was agreed upon, assailing 
the administration for its arbitrary conduct, as shown by 
the interference of the military at elections, by illegal 
arrests and by the suppression of the freedom of the 
press, and declaring that as, after four years of war, 
the restoration of the Union was still uneffected, imme- 
diate efforts should be made for a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to the ultimate convention of the States or 
other peaceable means, to the end that, at the earliest 
practicable moment, peace might be restored on the 
basis of the Federal Union of the States. 

These were the principles involved in the Chicago 
Democratic platform, but a few days subsequent to their 
enunciation, news arrived from the Western armies 
which caused a revulsion in favour of a vigorous pro- 
secution of , the war. Atlanta had fallen, and great 
was the enthusiasm created by the success ; a fresh 
burst of warlike spirit was aroused, and the new 
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Democratic candidate saw fit to follow his military 
instincts, 'and to explain away so much of the plat- 
form as spoke of a present cessation of hostilities. 
General M c CleUan proclaimed himself in favour of 
union and the constitution, but would listen to no ne- 
gotiations for peace which would include the inde- 
pendence of the South. Therefore the battle now to be 
fought was between Mr. Lincoln, with the Union and 
abolition, and General M 6 Clellan with the Union and 
the constitution. General Fremont withdrew from the 
contest, and the two combatants alone occupied the 
arena. 

Mr. Lincoln was decidedly the stronger ; he was 
possessed of the influence afforded by the present pos- 
session of office and power; he had the sympathies of 
those who, attached strongly to neither party, were 
afraid of adding to the already sufficiently pressing dif- 
ficulties of their country, by a change of rulers ; whilst 
he was vehemently supported by the Republican and 
Abolition factions. General M‘Clellan, on the other 
hand, had by his written opinions, embodied in a letter, 
lost the support of the peace party, and shaken the 
confidence of many in the stability of his political 
opinions. Ilis name, although possessing weight with 
the soldiers, was yet beginning to be forgotten among 
the new levies which filled the ranks of the old Army 
of the Potomac, whilst some of his companions in arms 
felt disappointment at the course he had adopted, 
holding that, in war time it was more the duty of the 
soldier to support the administration with his sword 
than to embarrass it with his politics. 

Nevertheless, the contest continued, each party 
bracing up its sinews for the struggle, and the adminis- 
tration developing an intention of employing a power 
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far more arbitrary than, constitutional. Test oatlis 
were enforced on the voters of Tennessee and Maryland, 
whilst Kentucky was ruled by the heavy hand of mili- 
tary despotism, and New York kept in awe by the pre- 
sence of General Butler, withdrawn temporarily from his 
command on Bermuda Hundred, and sent with full 
powers to prevent and to crush any insurrectionary move- 
ments. A new state, that of Nevada, was admitted 
into the union, and the conquered portions of Louisiana 
and Arkansas received as representatives of the whole of 
the States. The clergy were not silent, and the pulpit, 
debased from its proper use, became a means of putting 
forward political opinions.* In fact, every effort was 
tried to secure Mr. Lincoln’s re-election, and it was 
strongly and clearly enunciated by his supporters, that 
all who approved of the prosecution of the war until 
the final overthrow of the rebellion must give their 
votes in his favour. The Democrats, endeavouring to 

* The* following extract is taken from the Times of the 14th 
November:— 

‘ On the evening of Sunday the 22nd, the Rev. H. Ward Beecher 
preached a political .sermon, and, as it had been previously announced, 
pews, aisles, and lobbies were all crowded as soon as the doors Were 
opened. The rev. gentleman took for his text the lamentation over 
Jerusalem, as not knowing in its day the things that belonged to its 
peace ; but he soon proceeded to much more modern topics. He 
said that to have peace when war is necessary is a great crime, and 
the people should enquire whether the peace now proposed is not a 
mere sham, with “ the Union as it was” with all its attended injus- 
tice and oppression. “ You can’t,” he said, “ have four years of war 
and then have things as they were, and if we sneak hack into peace 
with all the former evils unredressed, we shall be worthy only of 
the world’s contempt and scorn. An administration that would 
leave slavery as it was, would be no more free from responsibility for 
its guilt, than Pilate was for the death of Christ.” Mr. Beecher 
closed with an earnest appeal to his audience to vote for the Union 
ticket. 
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reconcile their ideas of States’ rights with a war of 
subjugation, were weak in principle, and consequently 
feeble in practice, and the events of the autumn, espe- 
cially the victory of Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
valley, tended to exalt the war party, and depress the 
influence of those who advocated measures of recon- 
ciliation. 

In September and October, there were many indica- 
tions gathered from the State elections in Vermont, Ohio, 
Indiana and Pensylvania, that the Kepublican party was 
in the ascendant, and when in November the final results 
of the elections became known, an enormous majority 
was found to be in favour of Mr. Lincoln ; so great a 
majority that he could afford to # dispense with the votes 
of those States where test oaths and military interference 
afforded grounds to his opponents for disputing the 
validity of his re-election. A complete triumph had 
been gained by the republican party, and General 
M‘Clellan, who, on the day of the election had tendered 
the resignation of his military appointment, retired into 
private life, and ceased to exercise any influence, either 
political or military, on the future conduct of the war. 
The excitement caused by the canvass calmed down; 
there were congratulatory speeches, serenades, proces- 
sions, and the ordinary signs of the triumph of party, but 
all passed off quietly. The minority submitted peace- 
ably to the power of the majority, and the progress and 
results of the election afforded an instance of the good 
sense and love of order which, predominated in the 
Federal States during times of trial seemingly as great 
as any nation has ever passed through. 

The contest for the presidency had been watched 
with little interest in the Southern States ; they saw that 
both candidates were equally vehement in protestations 
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of their intention to continue the war, and they felt 
that, by the substitution of General McClellan for Mr. 
Lincoln, they would, be merely shifting their enemies, 
and might possibly find that the change had been dis- 
advantageous to their interests, in placing an abler man 
at the head of the Federal government. The South 
had never entertained any hopes from the Northern 
Democratic party ; she mistrusted and despised it, and 
at this period of the Avar knew well that her final free- 
dom must be the result of her own efforts and of her 
own arm. At one time she had looked for European 
help, but that had failed her, and she had learnt by 
bitter experience that success, and success alone, would 
bring her friends, and .give her the place among the 
nations which she still considered to be her right. # But 
notwithstanding her indomitable resolution and courage 
the war pressed heavily on her. Her armies were 
diminishing in numbers, although a most stringent con- 
scription act swept off her sons to replenish the thinned 
ranks. She longed for peace, but would consent to no 
terms which did not sanction her independence. 

During the summer of 1864, the crops in the Southern 
States had been more than usually plentiful ; there was 
no lack of food ; the manufactories, commenced when 
the Avar broke out, Avere flourishing ; the negro popula- 
tion, emancipated from their accustomed control, was 
quiet and diligent, but there was a want of white men 
to fill the vacancies in the armies — vacancies caused 
not only by death and wounds, but by desertions, 
which increased as the Confederate forces in their re- 
treat yielded up large territories, and even whole States, 
from which many of the soldiers had been recruited. 

* See Mr. Davis’s speech at Columbia, South Carolina, on October 
4tli, 18G4-. 
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Want of men was the vital element of weakness in the 
Confederacy, to which may also be added the difficulty 
of transport owing to the ruinous condition of the 
rails ; but besides these physical causes of feebleness, 
there was another reason which prevented the South 
from bringing her whole strength into play at this im- 
portant crisis of her fate. During her most severe time 
of trial, she had been careful to preserve the forms of 
government which she had undertaken to defend. The 
separate States were still under the control of their 
governors, who possessed the command of the local 
militia, and in some instances interfered with the 
authority of the generals, whilst prolonged debates 
were held in Congress upon questions which the neces- 
sities of the Confederacy required should be settled 
and acted upon with the utmost promptitude, and en- 
forced with the most stringent rigour. Thus the 
militia of Georgia was withdrawn from Hood when he 
marched north of the State, and at a time when the 
prompt arming of the negro population appeared to be 
the only remaining means of providing a supply of fight- 
ing men, Congress debated, when the executive should 
have acted. To these causes, many attributed the final 
failure of the South to secure her independence. A 
dictator, they alleged, should have either been ap- 
pointed, or should have seized the reins of power ; every 
question not immediately bearing on the subject of 
defence should have been put aside, and no privileges, 
either on the part of individuals or of States, should 
have been permitted to interfere with a vigorous pro- 
secution of hostilities. 

Such were the opinions held at this time by many of 
the leading Southern men, especially among those con- 
nected with the army. There was a feeling of discon- 
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tent growing up against.President Davis ; he was accused 
of regulating the appointments to high command in the 
army by personal predilections for and against particular 
men, and whilst some blamed him for too scrupulously 
observing the forms of constitutional government, others 
complained that his acts tended to deprive the people 
of the liberty for which they were fighting. 

That he worked indefatigably and conscientiously 
for the good of his country, no one can deny ; that 
he was mistaken in his choice of men to command 
the Western armies, and that he interfered too dog- 
matically with the plans of the generals, some have 
asserted ; but his errors, when viewed in relation to the 
task lie was called on to fulfil, were surely few, and if 
on the one hand he maybe censured for preventing the 
execution of schemes which he considered rash, he may 
on the other be equally blamed for permitting the 
strategy which led Hood to uncover, by his disastrous 
march tp the North* the heart of the Confederacy. 

During the autumn he had visited the Western army, 
communicating in person with Generals Beauregard 
and Hood, and embodying in a speech delivered at 
Columbia, South Carolina, on his return journey to 
Richmond, his opinions on the state of the country. 
He told his hearers that every door of reconciliation 
had been closed by the Northern government, that 
intervention and recognition by foreign states, so long 
anticipated, had proved an ignis fatuus, and that by 
their own courage would their final freedom be alone 
attained. Now (he said) is the good and accepted time 
for every man to rally to the standard of his country, 
and crush the invader from her soil. ; and this I believe 
is in yonr power. If every man fit to hear arms will 
place himself in the ranks with those who are there 
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already, we shall not battle in vain, and onr achievements 
will be grand, final, and complete. Is this a time to 
ask what the law demands of you, to enquire whether 
or not you are exempt under the law, or to ask whether 
the magistrate will take you out of the enrolling office 
by a writ of habeas corpus ? Rather is it not the time 
for every man capable of bearing arms to say, 4 my coun- 
try needs my services and my country shall have them.’ 
He then spoke of his visit to the army of the Tennessee, 
and foretold (it is alleged somewhat unwisely) its march 
against Sherman’s communications. 

On his return to Richmond, at the opening of the 
session of Congress on the 7th November 1864, he more 
fully reviewed the condition of the country. Casting 
a retrospective glance at the results of the campaign, 
he congratulated Congress . on the successes during the 
spring in the trans-Mississippi department, and on the 
freedom from the presence of the invader of many States 
and portions of States, which heretofore had felt his 
power. He disparaged General Sherman’s victories, 
and denied the importance of his capture of Atlanta, 
stating that the Confederacy possessed no vital points. 
He urged greater stringency in the Conscription Act, 
showing that the exemption of certain specified pursuits 
and professions was unwise, and that to the military 
authorities alone should the discretion be vested of 
granting individual exemptions from actual service in 
the field. Although deprecating the policy of employ- 
ing negroes as soldiers, lie yet advocated the raising of 
a force of 40,000 to act as teamsters, pioneers and 
engineers, to receive present pay and future eman- 
cipation as a reward for their services, saying at the 
same time, that should the alternative ever be presented 
of subjugation or of the employment of the slave as a 
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soldier, there seemed no reason to doubt what would then 
be the decision of Congress. At present he dissented 
from those who advised a general arming of the blacks. 

This proposition was the occasion of an animated 
debate in both Houses of Congress, in open as well as in 
secret session, and resulted in the passing of a bill to arm 
the slaves, in the House of Representatives, which was lost 
by one vote in the Senate. An amended bill was sub- 
sequently carried, which permitted the President to ask 
for and accept the services of slaves from their owners, 
and to organise them into military bodies, paying and 
feeding them as other troops. Failing to obtain the 
requisite number, he was allowed to call on each State 
for its quota of an additional 300,000 men, to be raised 
without reference to colour ; but, providing that no- 
thing in the act should be construed as authorising a 
change in the relation of the said slaves. 

Such were the half measures which the Southern 
Congress passed at a time when all other considerations 
should fiave been set aside in favour of the best means 
of carrying on the war. The houses were sitting al- 
most within sound of the enemy’s guns, almost within 
reach of his shells ; a feeble parapet manned by over- 
worked soldiers, daily diminishing in numbers, alone 
held back the invading hosts. A formidable force was 
threatening the capital from the Shenandoah, whilst 
Sherman had already traversed Georgia, and was now 
in possession of one of the most important cities of the 
Confederacy. It was with difficulty and danger that 
the members from the more distant States could reach 
Eichmond to take their seats, and passing through the 
long tracts of country they could not fail to perceive the 
scarcity of able-bodied men which proclaimed the drain 
of war on the white population. 
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Under such circumstances no sacrifices should have 
been too great, so that the armies might be replenished; 
but, actuated as men are by various, subtle, and often 
selfish considerations, it required some one preponde- 
rating power to overcome opposition, and to force 
measures which, however distasteful, were alone calcu- 
lated to saVfc the country.* Congress deliberated, and 
the armies suffered ; suffered from over-work, from ex- 
posure, and from a want of the necessary supplies, 
whilst the enemy, backed by a rich and powerful 
country, by a numerous population, by the resources of 
Europe, and by an administration strengthened by the 
results of the elections, prepared for a winter campaign, 
when his advantages over an enfeebled antagonist would 
be even more preponderating than during the summer 
weather. 

* Who among the leaders of the Confederacy would have, best 
filled the office of dictator, must be a matter of . speculation. 
General Lee’s great talents and splendid achievements would have 
pointed him out for such a post, but it may be doubted whether his 
very nobility of character and highness of purpose would not have 
somewhat marred his success in civil government. General John- 
ston’s unflinching firmness, or General Breckenridge’s combined 
talents for both war and politics are said by some to have indicated 
men more fit for the office of dictator than the great Lee. Such 
speculations are however vain, and it may be even doubted whether 
the respect for civil rights so noticeable in Americans, would have 
permitted any man, however renowned, to have either seized or been 
appointed to unrestrained power. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

OPERATIONS ON THE COAST. 

The autumn and early winter of 1864 had assuredly 
been periods of disaster to the Confederate cause, and 
had been pregnant of events which, before the oak 
forests of -Virginia had again put forth their leaves, oc- 
casioned and witnessed the subjugation of the people 
whose gallant resistance had extended over a term of 
upwards of four years. On the sea-coast as on the main- 
land, with one sole and short exception, the tide of suc- 
cess' had^turned in favour of the Federal arms; and 
the last of the seaports, still partially open by means of 
swiftly-steaming vessels to a restricted commerce with 
Europe, fell before the united naval and military force 
of the North. Plymouth, on the coast of North Carolina, 
captured from the Eederals at the end of the year 1863, 
had already been retaken, or rather had succumbed, as 
a consequence of the destruction of the ironclad Albe- 
marle, which guarded the stream of the Eoanoke ; and 
this exploit, the deed of a young officer of the name of 
Cushing, stands forward so conspicuously, even among 
the many gallant actions performed on both sides dur- 
ing the long course of the war, that it deserves especial 
notice. 

Lieutenant Cushing had formed a scheme for blowing 
up the formidable ram at her moorings on the Eoanoke 
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Biver ; and having submitted it to the admiral, and 
obtained his consent, constructed a vessel for his pur- 
pose, and selected a crew (six of whom were officers) 
with which to make the attempt. On a dark night in 
November he left the squadron in his small boat, and 
with the brave men who formed its crew, rowed as 
quietly as was possible up the Boanoke, passing without 
detection the guard ship and the numerous sentries and 
pickets on the bank of the river. He found the Albe- 
marle moored alongside the wharf, and protected by a 
boom of pine logs, whilst a large fire threw a light 
across the water, discovering to a strong body of infan- 
try the approaching boat. It was hailed repeatedly 
both from the shore and from the watch on the deck of 
the Albemarle, and as Lieutenant Cushing ran the 
boat bows on against the boom of logs, a volley of 
musketry greeted him from the shore, which was in- 
stantly replied to by a howitzer from the boat. With 
his own hands he then fixed the torpedo in its proper 
position; but not before the crew of the Albemarle, 
thoroughly aroused to the danger, had commenced a 
rapid fire of small arms into the darkness which con- 
cealed the enemy. Cushing then pulled the string 
which fired the torpedo, almost at the same moment 
receiving a bullet in the wrist, whilst the boat, struck 
by a large shot or shell from the Albemarle, went to 
the bottom. But the torpedo had done its work. 
Through the iron armour of the vessel a large 
hole had been blown ; and as Cushing and his crew 
were endeavouring to save themselves from the double 
danger of drowning and of the enemy’s musketry, the 
Albermale settled down and sunk. 

Cushing escaped the death or capture which awaited 
all but one of his men, by floating down the river, 
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hiding himself among the woods on the bank, and 
finally by seizing and putting out to sea in a small boat, 
and so after eight hours’ paddling reaching the squadron ; 
not, however, before he bad ascertained, by means of a 
negro, whom, whilst concealed in the wood, he had in- 
duced to enter Plymouth, that his enterprise had been 
successful ; that the Albemarle had sunk ; and that the 
stream of the Eoanoke, and consequently the town of 
Plymouth, lay open to the Pederal ships of war. The 
garrison, recognising the fact that with the destruction 
of the formidable ram their chief means of defence had 
fallen, after a short but stout resistance withdrew from 
the town, which surrendered to the Pederal naval 
squadron on the 31st October.* 

But the recapture of Plymouth was of slight conse- 
quence in comparison with the attack made two 
months later against the fort which protected the mouth 
of the Cape Fear Fiver, and which sheltered with its 
guns the. blockade runners seeking to enter the harbour 
of Wilmington, a port important not only as the most 
considerable inlet through which the Confederacy still 
continued to receive supplies from Europe, but as a 
place of great strategic value for operations directed 
against the interior of North Carolina, and against the 
communications between Richmond and the South. 
This port the navy had in vain tried to close, but had 
been baffled by the nature of the outlet of the Cape 
Fear River, which required watching for so great a dis- 
tance that, without possession of the land north of Fort 
Fisher, it was found impossible entirely to shut the 
harbour against the entrance of ships.*}* To secure a 

* For a narrative of Lieutenant Cushing’s exploit see the United 
States Army and Navy Journal of January 21st, 1865. 

f Vide General Grant’s report, p. 27. 

G G 2 
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footing on the land a military force was furnished by 
General Grant to co-operate with the navy, and a de- 
tachment of 6,500 men, under General Butler, was 
sent to act in concert with Admiral Porter in such ope- 
rations as would secure the end required, leaving the 
details to the discretion of the officer in command. 

Owing to various delays, the whole of the expedi- 
tionary force did not reach the rendezvous off the 
mouth of the Cape Bear Eiver until the 24th of Decem- 
ber, although a sufficient number of vessels had shown 
themselves five days previously to cause considerable 
alarm to the garrison and inhabitants of Wilmington, 
and to lead to urgent applications for assistance from 
Eichmond, applications which were immediately re- 
sponded to. * 

Upon General Whiting, and Colonel Lamb, who had 
himself erected the greater portion of the work, did 
the responsibility of the defence of Fort Fisher fall ; 
and with rather more than 900 men did they prepare 
to resist the mighty force which was preparing to assault 
their ramparts. It was not alone to the weight of their 
artillery or to the courage of their storming parties that 
the Federal officers trusted for success. A new experi- 
ment was to be tried, and, without risk to the assailants, 
the fort and garrison were to be overthrown! and slain. 
The news of the great explosion of the powder mills at 
Erith had reached America, and, founded on the ter- 
rible effects of that catastrophe, an idea was conceived 
and entertained of destroying Fort Fisher by the blow- 
ing up of a powder vessel under its walls. With this 
intent, 215 tons of powder were stored on board the 
steamer Louisiana, which, disguised as a blockade run- 
ner, was brought within three-quarters of a mile of the 
fort, and there anchored. Then her crew, commanded 
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by Captain Bhind, and composed of men selected for 
the dangerous duty, after setting fire to the vessel, 
escaped in a small steam tug. The fleet stood out to 
sea, and anxiously awaited the explosion, of which the 
effects were in anticipation greatly exaggerated. The 
vessel blew up; but so little was the result that the 
concussion was scarcely noticed by the garrison, and, it 
is needless to say, was productive of no injury to the 
fort.* 

The novel experiment had failed, and the old machi- 
nery of war was again resorted to. On that same morn- 
ing (the 24th December) the most powerful fleet ever 
assembled in American waters stood in towards Fort 
Fisher, and commenced the action. At 11.30 A. M. the 
signal was made to engage the fort, and instantaneously 
a bombardment, more terrific than any work ever sub- 
mitted to, commenced, and was continued during the 
whole day.f The fort replied but feebly, owing to the 
smaller number and calibre of its guns ; whilst the gar- 
rison, almost stunned by the noise, and amazed at the 
awful and continuous fire, remained within the bomb- 

General Butler, in his evidence before the Court of Enquiry, 
endeavours to account for the non-success of the explosion. Jfe 
states as follows : — 

‘ It was intended to ignite all the powder at once by putting in- 
stantaneous fuses (gomes) among the bags of powder, and firing it 
by means of certain apparatus, clockwork, electrical machines, etc. 
But all those contrivances failed of operation. The powder caught on 
fire at one end of the boat, and blew itself into the air and water by 
piecemeal, bags of powder being seen to explode in the air. It was 
proposed to explode all the powder at once. This was vital to the 
success of the experiment ; but that was not done.’ 

General Butler had originated the idea of the powder-boat. 

I Yicle Admiral Porter’s despatch, General Whiting’s statement, 
and a most valuable account by the special correspondent of the 
Times , dated Wilmington, December 27th, 1864. 
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proofs, expecting instant death. Yet the injury inflicted 
was very slight ; only twenty-three men were wounded, 
and five gun carriages disabled, whilst, although the out- 
ward appearance of the fort was changed, no real damage 
had been sustained by its ramparts, where the shifting 
sand received, and, as it were, swallowed up, the nume- 
rous shot and shell. 

On the following morning (Chrisfcmas-day), the 
bombardment was renewed, and a detachment of 
upwards of 2,000 men, commanded by General 
Weitzel, was landed under cover of the fire of seven- 
teen gunboats which raked the woods and drove away 
those who would have opposed the disembarkation. 
During and after the landing of the troops, the fleet 
continued to rain shot and shell into the fort, keeping 
the defenders within their bombproofs, and allowing 
the skirmishers, without loss excepting from the shells 
from the fleet, to reach the glacis. But whilst the ships 
continued the bombardment, the troops could hot enter 
the work, and as soon as the fire ceased, the garrison 
rushed to the parapet and manned the uninjured guns 
which commanded the approaches from the land side. 
General Weitzel reconnoitred the works, but warned 
by the former experiences of Forts Jackson, of Vicks- 
burg, and of Wagner, reported to General Butler that 
it would be butchery under the circumstances to order 
an assault ; * and Butler, fearing to leave his men 
entrenched on the beach, exposed to the attacks of the 
troops which he knew had arrived as reinforcements 
from Richmond, and anticipating from appearances bad 
weather, which would render the landing of supplies 
difficult, ordered the re-embarkation of the land force, 
and its withdrawal to Fortress Monroe. 

* General Weitzel’s and General Butler’s reports. 
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Disappointment was keenly felt in the North at this 
failure of her great armada ; there were mutual recri- 
minations between the army and the navy, and between 
the several generals ; General Butler was severely 
blamed, and the tone of his defence was not such as 
would secure the sympathy of military men. He was 
removed from the command of the Army of the James, 
and the proceedings of the attack on Fort Fisher sub- 
mitted to a court of enquiry, who, after examination of 
various and voluminous evidence, acquitted him of 
blame.* But his career as a soldier had terminated ; 
the conduct and result of the second expedition became 
a severe comment on the failure of the first, and the 
President and nation, more disposed than heretofore to 
acknowledge the value of military instruction, preferred 
to trust in General Grant and his companions from 
West Point rather than to men who had acquired 
renown more from the strength of their character and 
the violence of their partisanship than from their 
knowledge of or their success in military operations. 

Quickly following on the first attack on Fort Fisher, 
and whilst men were debating violently on the cause 
of failure, a second expedition was organised, and a 
military force under a different general, and with 
explicit directions to act in concert with the navy, de- 
spatched to the coast of North Carolina in the first week 
of January 1865. The troops were the same as had 

* General Whiting’s evidence, given in writing, as answers to 
several questions propounded to him by General Butler, goes far to 
acquit Generals Butler and Weitzel of blame in refraining from 
attacking the fort, and in withdrawing and re-embarking their 
troops. 

Soon after giving this evidence General Whiting died, a prisoner, 
after the second attack on the fort. 
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been employed in the former futile attempt, with the addi- 
tion of a brigade of 1,500 men, and the whole was placed 
under the command of General Terry, a young officer 
who, although not educated at West Point, had served 
his way up through the several grades of his profession, 
and had studied theoretically and practically the art of 
war. Between him and Admiral Porter there was com- 
plete accord ; and the latter, profiting by experience 
gained during the previous attack, prepared to direct 
the fire of his ships with the more especial object of 
dismounting the artillery on the land face of the fort. 

After assembling at Beaufort, and awaiting favour- 
able weather, the expedition appeared off the Cape 
Fear River on the 12th of January, and under cover of 
the new ironsides and the monitors, who shelled the fort, 
and the gunboats that commanded the beach, com- 
menced and finished the disembarkation of the troops 
between daylight and 2 p.M. on the 13th. Then 
began, with all its previous fury, and with far, greater 
precision, a bombardment of the fort from all the vessels 
of the fleet, the ironclads approaching to within 1,200 
yards of its batteries, and receiving little or no reply. 
The garrison were within the bombproofs, their guns 
being unfitted, from inferiority in numbers and weight 
of metal, to cope with the heavy artillery brought 
against them.* General Whiting and Colonel Lamb 
still commanded the garrison and superintended the 
defence. Bragg, with Hoke’s division, was at Wilming- 
ton, but could afford little assistance beyond sending 
reinforcements, which, whilst augmenting the numbers of 

* The armament of the fort had been little, if at all, increased since 
the former attack. Either from carelessness or from inability, rilled 
guns to oppose those of the ironclads had not been mounted in the 
casemates or on the ramparts. 
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the garrison, did not in proportionate degree increase its 
efficiency, as many of the men were but raw soldiers, the 
officers inexperienced, and .the whole force wanting in 
that cohesive strength produced by long and successful 
service. 

During the afternoon of the 13th, the whole fleet, 
comprising five ironclads and forty-three wooden 
vessels of war, were employed in shelling the fort and 
in covering the disembarkation of the field artillery ; 
and when darkness closed in the ironclads still con- 
tinued at their posts, preventing, by a slow but 
unintermittent fire, the repair of the parapets and the 
repose of the garrison. During the 14th the bombard- 
ment was continued, the efforts of the navy being chiefly 
directed to dismount tile guns on the land face, a work 
which was performed by the smaller gunboats approach- 
ing the fort as closely as was possible, and firing slowly 
and accurately.* Preparations were meanwhile com- 
pleted for the assault, to be made on the following day, 
the 15 th of January, when the troops, recovered from 
their confinement during rough weather on board the 
crowded transports, should have been restored to com- 
plete efficiency. The time fixed was the afternoon, and 
during the earlier portion of the day, the fleet continued 
with its whole power a furious bombardment. The 
effect on the fort was far more serious than after the 
engagement of the previous month. Then the land 
face had received little injury ; now the guns had been 
dismounted, the palisades torn away, communications 
with the mines cut off, and the rampart overthrown 
and rendered practicable for assault.f 

* Tide Admiral Porter’s official report. 

f Vide General Whiting’s evidence; Keport of the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War. For the assault see General Ames’s 
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At 3 p.m. all was ready *, a party of sailors and marines 
had entrenched themselves near the. beach to feint 
against the sea face, whilst the troops, in three brigades, 
under the immediate command of General Ames, 
were to assault the north-eastern rampart. As soon as 
the admiral had received the preconcerted signal, he 
turned his guns from the parapet against the batteries 
on the centre mound, or keep, and the troops, sailors, 
and marines rushed forward. The garrison, with a 
courage which elicited the praise of the enemy, mounted 
the parapet, unmindful of the fire from the rifles of the 
covering party, and drove back the sailors : but the 
troops had gained a footing on the rampart, the guns 
from the ships were turned against the traverses, which 
the defenders still held with pertinacity, and General 
Whiting and Colonel Lamb were severely wounded. 
The Federate fought with great courage, driving back 
the defenders from traverse to traverse, until these, 
dispirited by the loss of their leaders, fled to the inner 
work, or Lamb’s Mound. Forcing them with little 
difficulty from this their last refuge, the Federate pur- 
sued the fugitives to the extreme end of the neck of 
land, where the remnants threw down their arms and 
surrendered. On the two following days, and consequent 
on the fall of Fort Fisher, the other works at the en- 
trance of the Cape Fear were abandoned, the gunboats, 
after removing the torpedoes, entered the river, and as 
a port for commerce, Wilmington ceased to be of value 
to the Confederacy, although it continued to be held 
by a garrison until a later period of the war, when its 

and Admiral Porter’s reports ; tlie letter of the special correspondent 
of the Times, dated Charleston, January 23rd, 1864, and the United 
States Armi] and Navy Journal. 

Admiral P orter states that during the bombardment lie expended 
50,000 shells. 
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possession as a strategical point became necessary to 'the 
Federal armies of invasion. 

The triumphant conclusion to an operation which at 
one time threatened by its failure to throw a shadow 
over the almost undimmed splendour of Federal success, 
spread through the Northern States a feeling of joy 
and exultation, and led many to the belief that the power 
of the Confederacy was broken, and that the time had 
arrived when a generous offer of terms of peace would 
be accepted, thereby saving the lives of many brave 
men, and averting desolation from States which sincere 
Unionists were anxious again to regard as component 
parts of the great American nation. 

In every quarter excepting in Virginia the Federal 
arms had been victorious, and although on the banks of 
the James River success and defeat had latterly been 
evenly balanced, yet even there the unwearied energy 
and preponderating power of the North were gradually 
sapping the strength of her weaker antagonist, whilst 
blows inflicted in other districts were indirectly telling 
on the vitality of the cause in the State which had 
proved its most firm supporter. 

An effort made on the element which had ever 
proved so unpropitious to the fortunes of the Confederacy 
met with no better success than had rewarded former 
enterprises, and the ironclad squadron which, with 
great labour and cost, the city of Richmond had built 
and launched on the waters of the James, failed in a 
bold attempt to destroy the pontoon bridges and the 
transports of the invading army, and taking advantage 
of the absence of the enemy’s fleet at Fort Fisher, to 
break, if only temporarily, the blockade of the river. On 
the night of the 24th of January, four ironclads and 
four small wooden gunboats endeavoured to force their 
way through the obstructions which the Federate had 
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placed across the river to protect their bridges and the 
works at Butch Gap canal ; but although one of the 
ironclads of lighter draught than her companions passed 
the boom, the three larger vessels grounded, and when 
daylight broke, and the shore batteries were able to 
direct their fire with better aim, the flotilla was with- 
drawn and the attempt abandoned. 

Soon afterwards another vessel passed down the 
waters of the James with other and far different objects, 
but, as events proved, with as little favourable result. 
In consequence of an unofficial interview held between 
Mr. brands Blair, an eminent Northern politician, and 
Mr. Bavis, three commissioners were despatched from 
Bichmond to debate with certain persons to be named 
by Mr. Lincoln on terms for securing peace. The con- 
ference was to be held at Portress Monroe, and as the 
vessel conveying Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Camp- 
bell, steamed down the James Biver, the troops of 
both armies, leaving their encampments and running 
towards the banks, cheered those whose efforts they 
fervently hoped would be successful in terminating their 
labours and their sufferings, and in restoring to their 
long-abandoned homes many who, if the war continued, 
could scarcely hope to visit them again.* 

* The following is quoted from the U?iited States Army and Navy 
Journal of February 4th, 1865 : — 

1 An interesting story from Petersburg says that when Messrs. 
Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell passed through their lines on their 
way to "Washington, shouting all along the lines was prevailing, and it 
would indicate that they hoped for preparation of such terms of peace 
as would allow the armies to disperse. A line military hand played 
“ Secessia,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Dixie,” aud other tunes and na- 
tional airs. They were acknowledged by the two armies alternately; 
but when the hands struck up “ Home, sweet Home,” the opposing 
camps forgot their position, and united in vociferous cheering.’ 
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Although the effort to obtain peace was probably on 
both sides made in good faith, yet, as no basis could be 
agreed upon on which to found the terms, the confe- 
rence, as might have been expected, terminated 
unsatisfactorily. Mr. Lincoln expressly refused to treat 
‘ excepting with the view of securing peace to the 
people of our common country. Mr. Davis, on the 
other hand, claimed a separate nationality. Thus, at 
the very outset, insuperable difficulties presented them- 
selves. Notwithstanding, in consequence of an intimation 
from General Grant that he believed the commissioners 
were sincerely desirous of removing the difficulties to 
a cessation of hostilities, Mr. Lincoln in person went 
to Fortress Monroe, and on the 3rd of February, in com- 
pany with Mr. Seward, met the commissioners ; but, as 
he insisted on the complete restoration of the national 
authority, and the acceptation by the South of the 
emancipation proclamation, and as he refused to agree 
to a suspension of arms excepting on the disbandment 
of the forces of the Confederacy, the conference broke 
up, and the commissioners returned to Richmond.* 

In some respects the result of the conference, and the 

* In a note in Mr. Raymond’s Life of Abraham Lincoln , the fol- 
lowing quotation is given from an account of the conference published 
in the Augusta Chronicle , said to have been prepared under the 
supervision of Mr. Stephens:— 

1 Mr Hunter made a long reply, insisting that the recognition of 
Davis’s power to make a treaty was the first and indispensable step 
to peace, and referring to the correspondence between Iving Charles I. 
and his Parliament as a reliable precedent" of a constitutional ruler 
treating with rebels. Mr. Lincoln’s face then wore that indescribable 
expression which generally preceded his hardest hits ; and he re- 
marked, “ Upon questions of history I must refer you to Mr. 
Seward, for he is posted in such things, and I don’t profess to be. But 
my only distinct recollection of the matter is, that Charles lost his 
head.” That settled Mr. Hunter for a while.’ 
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explicit declarations by Mr. Lincoln of tlie only terras 
on which the Northern government would treat, 
strengthened the hands of President Davis and silenced 
the party in the South who were disposed to oppose Ins 
war policy. It was apparent to all. that victory, and 
victory alone, would secure the much-desired consum- 
mation of the war, and that terms such as those 
tendered by Mr. Lincoln could only be entertained 
when the armies of the Confederacy, still formidable, 
had ceased to exist. Those armies were, indeed, sadly 
diminished in numbers since the mighty battles of the 
preceding spring and summer, and although at length 
united under one command, and subject to the orders 
of the great general of Virginia,'* were yet separated 
from each other by such vast intervals, and so divided 
by the intervening forces of the enemy, as to be beyond 
his control. Want of men, want of arms, and want of 
horses marred the efficiency of even the army stationed 
around Pdchmond, much more of the broken rqpmants 
of the Western force. To remedy the first, the enrol- 
ling of the negroes was advocated by General Lee, by the 
secretary of war (Mr. Benjamin), and by others imme- 
diately connected with the armies ; whilst, to secure a 
supply of arms and horses, the patriotism of citizens, in 
addition to the pressure of government officials, f was 
invoked. But Congress deliberated, whilst men of 
action were impeded by constitutional restraints. The 
extreme emergency of the condition of affairs w 7 as not 
appreciated until too late to apply a remedy, and until 

* General Lee was appointed to the command of the Confederate 
armies on the 1st of February 18G5. 

f Yide General Lee’s address of January 25, 1S65, calling on all 
citizens to give up saddlery and arms of all descriptions to equip a 
force of cavalry. 
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Sherman, with his victorious force, had broken through 
the very heart of the Confederacy. To follow his 
track, and to see the recent calamities of Georgia 
reproduced with even greater violence in South Caro- 
lina, we must now leave for a time the armies of 
Virginia and seek the Federal cantonments in Savannah. 
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* CHAPTEB XXII. 

SHERMAN’S MARCH TO GOLDSBORO. 

The Confederate army of the West had been broken up. 
Thomas, in secure possession of Tennessee, was able to 
detach largely to the assistance of Canby, menacing 
Mississippi and Alabama ; to direct Stoneman with 
the cavalry on Lynchburg, and* to send Schofield, with 
21,000 men, by a long circuit of railway and sea- 
transport to Forth Carolina. Ho force bearing any 
resemblance to the powerful armies which, in the pre- 
vious year, the Confederate States had brought into the 
field, at this time existed between the Potomac and the 
Bio Grande, except the Army of Virginia, holding the 
trenches in front of Richmond and Petersburg, and 
Kirby Smith’s forces, cut off from the States north of 
the Mississippi by the great river, watched and guarded 
by Federal gunboats. 

To crush Lee was now the object which General 
Grant (the Commander-In-Chief) had chiefly in view. 
He proposed to assemble an overwhelming force on the 
James Eiver, by adding Sherman’s victorious army to 
those of the Potomac and the James, transporting it by 
sea from Savannah to the vicinity of Richmond, and so 
bringing the combined strength of the East and of the 
West to bear upon the sole remaining hope of the 
Confederacy. 
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Although approving of the principle of the scheme, 
General Sherman objected to the method of carrying 
it out ; he, as well as the Commander-in-Chief, looked 
to the possibility of leading his army to the confines of 
Bichmond to take part in the final straggle, which he 
foresaw could not long be delayed ; but it was by land 
and not by sea that he desired to make the journey. 
He knew by experience what his army could perform ; 
he had seen in his previous passage through Georgia of 
how little resistance the interior of the Confederacy was 
capable ; and he wished still further to injure the means 
of communication through the Southern States, and still 
more, by the desolating march of his army, to exhaust 
the country and to crush it under his heel. Well 
would it have been for South Carolina if General Grant’s 
original plan had been put in practice, for then would 
she have been spared the terrible havoc of Sherman’s 
hordes, and the misery which up to this time she had 
endured, in a degree less than her sister States, but 
which she was about to suffer in augmented force. Her 
comparative immunity excited the peculiar hatred and 
animosity of the soldiery, who were determined to 
visit on the unarmed and defenceless inhabitants the 
sins of the State which had been the originator of 
secession. 

There was no organised army to oppose the onward 
progress of the Federals. The remnants of Hood’s 
forces were separated from South Carolina by many 
miles of desolated country. At Charleston and Wil- 
mington were troops but barely sufficient to garrison 
the works, and, in the already depleted South, there 
were no materials from which to construct local forces 
for the purposes of defence; therefore, unless the 
Confederacy was prepared to make great sacrifices, little 
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beyond the natural difficulties of the country bordering 
on Savannah and the sea-coast could stand in the way 
of Sherman’s advance. These obstacles were, however, 
formidable. To the distance of about one hundred 
miles from the coast extend vast swamps, interspersed 
with rice and cotton fields, and intersected by nume- 
rous rivers and inlets, the abodes of wild fowl and 
alligators. Through and over these swamps and rivers, 
long causeways and bridges form the sole communica- 
tions between Savannah and the sandy and pine-covered 
hills of the interior, and these narrow roads were easy 
of defence, and could be held by resolute men against 
far superior numbers. 

The nucleus of such a force existed, and was under the 
direction of General Beauregard, who, after Hood had 
crossed the Tennessee on his disastrous march to Nash- 
ville, had betaken himself to Augusta to organise an 
army for the defence of the interior. There he had 
found General D. Hill,* whom, with the sanction of 
the central government, he reappointed to a command, 
together with Wade Hampton, who was collecting men 
and horses for the Army of Virginia, and whom he also 
retained to serve as occasion might require, placing him 
over the whole of the cavalry. In January, General 
Beauregard was joined by 2,500 men, under Stevenson, 
from Taylor’s, formerly Hood’s, army, who with great 
difficulty had made their way from Northern Mississippi 
across the country devastated by Sherman. To this 
small force he proposed to add the garrison of Charles- 
ton, consisting of 11,000 men, under Hardee, and, 
taking up strong positions on one or more of the many 
branches of the Edisto Biver, to fall in succession on 

* In consequence of some disagreement with General Bragg, 
General D. Hill had been deprived of his command. 
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Sherman’s columns as they debouched by narrow 
causeways from the surrounding marshes. Holding 
the Federal army in check in this unhealthy and dismal 
country, he hoped to assemble the remaining two 
divisions of Hood’s army, reduced to about 5,000 
men, and proposed to draw from Lee’s Army of Virginia 
a force of about 20,000, together with the garrison 
of Wilmington, about 9,000. This concentration of 
strength would have placed at his disposal an army of 
at least 50,000 men, and with the advantage of acting 
in a friendly country, he trusted that he would be able 
to render a good account of Sherman’s still superior 
force. 

To have carried out this scheme great sacrifices would 
have been necessary. Charleston, whose heroic defence 
had rendered her an object of pride to the whole of the 
Confederacy, and whom her citizens regarded with an 
affection proportionate to the dangers they had braved 
in her defence, must be given up ; Wilmington must 
be surrendered; and if General Lee’s army should be 
weakened by a number so considerable as that proposed, 
Petersburg, and, consequently, Richmond, would neces- 
sarily be evacuated, and the greater portion of the State 
of Virginia surrendered to the enemy. Such were the 
extreme but necessary measures proposed by General 
Beauregard ; but to render them efficacious, rapidity of 
execution of at least a portion was absolutely necessary . 
The garrison of Charleston was not only required for 
immediate service in the field, but there was danger 
lest it should be cut off from both Augusta and Co- 
lumbia by the rapid advance of Sherman, and conse- 
quently lest the concentration of forces at any point 
suitable for the protection of the South Carolina frontier 
should be prevented. To evacuate Charleston, and 

H H 2 
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march westwards without delay, was therefore the only 
true policy. 

But neither would Hardee, influenced by the strong 
remonstrances of the magistrates and people of Charles- 
ton, decide on his own responsibility td evacuate 
the city: neither would President Davis take upon 
himself to issue the orders for so doing. Therefore, 
notwithstanding the influence and urgent remonstrances 
of General Beauregard, Hardee remained within the 
walls of Charleston until Sherman’s columns, threatening 
to blockade the approaches from the land side, com- 
pelled the garrison to withdraw, but too late to render 
any service for the defence of South Carolina. Bor 
somewhat similar reasons, Wilmington was retained, 
and the troops lost in respect to an active campaign. 
Nor could the central government decide on taking the 
momentous step of surrendering Richmond, and thus 
reinforcing the Army of the West with that of Virginia. 
Consequently, the marshy streams which barred the 
progress of Sherman’s army from Savannah, were 
watched, for they could scarcely be said to be defended, 
by Stevenson’s division and Wade Hampton’s half- 
organised cavalry. Wheeler observed the approaches 
to Augusta, and Cheatham, with his 5,000 men from 
Mississippi, struggled through the devastated country 
by roads almost impassable, by railways nearly useless 
from unintermittent traffic, joined to the absence of 
repair, and over streams flooded by the winter’s rain, 
where broken and burnt piles marked the localities of 
former bridges. Thus feeble were the preparations 
for resisting the formidable army, rendered confident 
by success, which, under the leadership of the ablest 
of the Federal generals, was about to enter South 
Carolina, 
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With 60,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and a pro- 
portionate force of artillery, Sherman commenced 
his movement in the third week of January 1865. 
At Savannah lie left a division of the 19 th corps, 
sent from the Shenandoah Valley, and with his 
old Army of the West set forth towards the objec- 
tive point he had selected, viz. Goldsboro in North 
Carolina. So sure was he of reaching this distant 
town, that he sent forward by sea to Newberne his 
quarter-masters and the superintendent of military rail- 
ways, with orders to collect stores and to be in readi- 
ness to extend the railway from Newberne to Goldsboro 
by the 15th of March. Until that time he was pre- 
pared to cut himself off from communications with the 
North, forcing his way through the heart of South Ca- 
rolina, and subsisting his troops on the fertile country 
which, hitherto distant from scenes of war, was still 
enjoying somewhat of its previous prosperity. The 
Savannah Biver, the Salkehatchie, and the several 
branches of the Edisto, were in turn to be crossed, and 
the danger avoided of being encountered and detained 
in that unhealthy and difficult country by even small 
bodies of an enemy, which delay might increase to 
formidable proportions. Then was Columbia, the 
State capital of South Carolina, to be occupied; but 
as it was important to deceive the enemy with re-, 
spect to the objective point, the right wing of the army 
was ordered to demonstrate against Charleston, and 
the cavalry against Augusta, whilst the centre, pushing 
forward by painful marches along the causeways on the 
Columbia road, was to force its way to the higher 
country beyond the marshes of the sea-coast. 

On the 1st of February the advance really com- 
menced. The men, headed by their generals, who on 
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foot shared the hardships of the march, waded for 
miles through the swamps, rendered cold by the 
bitter weather of February, or worked with the 
perseverance of American soldiery on the repairs and 
construction of roads and bridges, or on the destruction 
of the railways on their flanks and rear. Vast crowds 
of pillagers preceded the army, burning and plundering 
without pity or discrimination, and perpetrating deeds 
which must ever bring disgrace on the Federal army 
of the West. The more disciplined soldiers, rendered 
brutal by previous familiarity with scenes of rapine, 
and excusing themselves by what they considered to 
be patriotic animosity towards South Carolina, followed 
in the wake of the pillagers, consuming and destroy- 
ing what they had spared, and marking the line of 
march by the flames of burning houses at night, and 
by the clouds of smoke which by day hung over 
and obscured the suffering country. Not only were 
the barns and houses fired, but the woods, either from 
accident or design, were included in the conflagration ; 
a love of destruction seemed to have gained posses- 
sion of the troops, and the cabins of the negroes they 
professed to befriend, equally with the mansions of the 
planters they detested, were included in the common 
ruin.* 

By the 12th of February, after encountering but 
little resistance from the enemy, the several branches 
of the Edisto were crossed, Wade Hampton was driven 
hack on Columbia, and the detachments at Orangeburg 
and Branchville were cut off and forced to retire to- 
wards Charleston. The Congaree alone formed a bar- 

* See Sherman's March through the South , by Captain D. Co- 
nyngham; and tlie Story of the Gh'eat March, by Major G. W. 
Nicliols. 
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rier between Sherman’s army and Columbia, and on 
the 16th the passage of this river was forced, and the 
town, having been evacuated by the Confederate ca- 
valry, was surrendered by the civil authorities. Then 
followed one of those terrible scenes which rob war of 
the halo with which men have delighted to surround it, 
and show how horribly wicked human beings become 
when deprived of the restraints with which their actions 
are ordinarily controlled. 

On the night of the 17th of February, the night fol- 
lowing the occupation of the city by the Federal troops, 
Columbia was discovered to be on fire. Simultaneously 
from different places the flames broke forth ; private 
houses, hotels, shops, warehouses, and the charitable 
asylums were burning ; Whilst in tumultuous crowds the 
Federal soldiers, the escaped prisoners of war, and the 
negroes, deprived of all control, and maddened by 
drink, rushed through the streets, robbing, plundering, 
and maltreating the inhabitants, spreading the confla- 
gration, and perpetrating deeds which may be imagined 
but which cannot be described. Then might be seen 
the families of rich and poor flying from their burning 
houses, half naked, but endeavouring to save some rem- 
nants of their property and seeking refuge with neigh- 
bours whose houses, still standing, were soon to be in- 
volved in similar ruin. Nearly every house, excepting 
those retained as head-quarters by the superior generals, 
was first ransacked and then burned ; an insatiable 
lust of plunder had seized on the troops, whilst their 
evil passions had been stimulated by intoxication. Men 
were murdered in the streets, the rooms of the sick and 
dying were invaded, and the ornaments and even bed- 
ding carried away. The wives and daughters of the 
white population were insulted, and the greater portion 
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of tbe black domestic servants horribly maltreated. 
Some few of tbe officers and men tried to stop these 
disgraceful scenes; General Sherman, Howard, and 
others endeavoured to collect a disciplined force to ex- 
tinguish the flames : but even the accounts of Federal 
writers acknowledge that no sufficiently energetic steps 
were taken to repress the vile tumult, or to protect the 
unarmed denizens . of the city from the crowds of mis- 
creants who, for a time, held absolute command over 
their lives and property. 

The sack of Columbia must ever remain a standing 
disgrace on General Sherman’s fame ; nor can the state- 
ment made in his official report, but of which the truth 
is denied by General Wade Hampton, save him from 
the responsibility attending ifs incidents.'* Granted 

* Tlie following is the statement made in General Sherman’s 
official report : — 

£ I disclaim, on the part of my army, any agency in this fire, 
but, on the contrary, claim that we saved what of 'Columbia 
remains unconsumed. And, without hesitation, I charge General 
Wade Hampton with having burned his own city of Columbia, not 
with a malicious intent, or as the manifestation of a silly “ Roman 
stoicism,” but from folly and want of sense, in filling it with lint, 
cotton, and tinder. Our officers and men on duty worked well to 
extinguish the flames ; but others not on duty, including the officers 
who had long been imprisoned there, rescued by us, may have 
assisted in spreading the fire after it had once begun, and may have 
indulged in unconcealed joy to see the ruin of the capital of South 
Carolina.’ 

The following extract is from Captain Conyngham’s book ( Sher- 
man's March through the South):— ~ 

1 1 trust I shall never witness such a scene again : drunken soldiers 
rushing from house to house, emptying them of their valuables, and 
then firing them; negroes carrying off piles of booty, and grinning 
at the good chance, and exulting like so many demons; officers and 
men revelling in the wines and liquors until the burning houses 
buried them in their drunken orgies.’ 
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that neither he nor any of his superior officers gave 
orders for, or were cognisant of, the setting fire to the 
town ; granted even that bales of cotton were smoulder- 
ing when his advanced guard entered the city ; conced- 
ing these points, it must still be held that a general in 
command of a disciplined army, and occupying a city 
with organised forces detailed for that especial purpose, 
must be considered responsible for the permission of 
acts committed by his own officers and men not on 
actual duty, and by the miscreants who form the camp 
followers of every large army. But, in truth, the pre- 
vious licence permitted to the Bederal soldiery suffi- 
ciently explains their acts when in possession of a large 
and rich city ; nor can it be a matter of wonder that 
men accustomed to consider every mansion, farm-house, 
and barn as lawful prey for plunder and destruction, 
should fail to distinguish between them and the buildings 
of a city which unhappily had fallen under their power. 
The depopulation and subsequent burning of Atlanta 
may be excused on military grounds ; the destruction of 
the resources of Georgia may possibly receive a similar 
defence ; but the sack of Columbia, an open city, where 

The subjoined extract, on the same subject, is taken from Sherman 
and his Campaigns , by Colonel S. M. Bowman and Lieut.-Colonel 
R. B. Irwin, p. 353 : — 

‘ While in South Carolina the troops exercised scarcely any restraint 
with respect to the property of the inhabitants, plundering and 
destroying without stint — they regarded the people of this State as 
a body, and practically without exception, as life-long enemies of 
the Union, and conceived that upon the army devolved the duty of 
punishing them for their sins. So general and deeply-seated was 
this impression, on the part of officers and men, that it was often 
impossible for their commanders to control the manifestation of it ; 
hut from the moment of entering North Carolina, the whole de- 
meanour of the army changed, and the men yielded with alacrity to 
the customary restraints of discipline.’ 
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the inhabitants, after the retreat of Wade Hampton’s 
cavalry, had shown no opposition to the entry of the 
Federal troops, must ever be numbered among the 
crimes which bring disgrace on armies, and, collate- 
rally, on the nations in whose employ they are. 

On the following morning little remained of the city 
but the few houses occupied as head-quarters by the 
superior officers. Bows of still smoking ruins marked 
the places where the shops, the mansions of wealthy 
citizens, and the schools once stood ; the capital, in- 
cluding its library and State archives, was burned ; 
General Wade Hampton’s house, situated a short dis- 
tance beyond the city, was wantonly fired ; and the con- 
vent, where many of the daughters of Northern parents 
were receiving education, unablfe on account of the war 
to return to their homes, was consumed in the confla- 
gration. On the two following days (the 18th and 19th 
of February) the arsenal, railway depots, and factories 
were destroyed by regularly organised parties, and on 
the 20th, Sherman, abandoning the ruins of Columbia, 
and leaving behind him the miserable remnants of a 
once happy population, marched northwards to Winns- 
boro, where the infantry was concentrated prior to a 
further advance on Fayetteville. 

The cavalry, under Kilpatrick, had, in the meantime, 
by feinting on Augusta, detained Wheeler in the vicinity 
of that city, and then keeping on the left and to the 
westward of the main column, had watched Cheatham’s 
force coming from Mississippi, hindering its march, 
and causing it to diverge north of Columbia towards 
Charlotte, on which town Beauregard and Wade Hamp- 
ton were retreating. 

Contemporary with, and consequent on, these events, 
was the evacuation by General Hardee of the city of 
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Charleston.* As a result of the occupation by: the 
Federal forces of Branchville, communication had been 
severed between that city and Augusta and Columbia. 
By the advance on Columbia, and the passage of the 
Congaree and Santee rivers, the roads into the interior 
had been intercepted, and the only remaining railway, 
viz. that to Florence and Cheraw, menaced. At this 
crisis in the fate of the Confederacy, to shut up 11,000 
men within the defences of Charleston, even suppos- 
ing they should be able to continue a resistance against 
attacks from the land as well as from the sea-side, 
would obviously have been most unwise ; therefore, no 
course remained for Hardee but to withdraw as speedily 
as was possible to Cheraw, in order to unite with Beau- 
regard on some point v?ell in front of Sherman’s army, 
where a line of defence might be taken up to oppose 
the further advance of the invader from South into 
North Carolina. No time was to be lost, as the rapid 
march of Sherman’s columns threatened soon to bring 
them on the railway to Cheraw, and, consequently, if 
the evacuation was to take place, it must be at once. 
Better would it have been had it been executed sooner. 

It was on the night of the 17th of February, on the 
very night that the State capital of South Carolina 
was delivered over to the violence of the Federal 
soldiery, that the more important city of Charleston 
was in flames. Those flames were not kindled by the 
shells from the Federal batteries, but were the result of 
the determination of the remnants of the population, 
composed almost entirely of Hardee’s soldiers, to leave 

* The evacuation of Charleston was conducted under General 
M ‘Laws’s superintendence, General Hardee Being ill at the time. 
General Beauregard expressed his approval of the creditable manner 
in which the arrangements were carried out. 
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as little of the city as was possible to serve as a trophy 
to the enemy. The government stores, the railway 
depots, the ironclads in the harbour, were fired or 
blown up, the guns on the ramparts were burst, and 
the upper portion of the city, which had escaped the 
shells from the Swamp Angel and other batteries, given 
over to the flames. Then, amidst the explosions of 
ammunition, the fall of burning houses, and the cries 
of such of the population, mostly negroes, who still 
sought shelter among the ruins of the houses of the 
once rich merchants, the rear-guard of Hardee’s army 
departed by the railway to Cheraw. Only 9,000 men 
composed this small force; 2,000, mostly mechanics 
of the city, refused to leave, and remained concealed 
among the houses and the rums until the arrival of 
General Gillmore’s forces. 

On the morning of the 18th February, the Federate, 
unaware until the sound of the explosions and the light 
of the conflagration gave notice of the event, that the 
garrison had withdrawn, entered the city, hoisted the 
stars and stripes over the debris of the Forts of Sumter, 
Moultrie, and Bipley, and at once endeavoured with 
praiseworthy efforts to subdue the flames. Thus, after 
four years’ resistance, and after enduring a siege of 
more or less vigour for upwards of two years, fell the 
city of Charleston, a fitting prelude to the approaching 
dissolution of the Confederacy, which she had done so 
much to originate, and for which she had fought so 
well.* The garrison -with difficulty escaped capture by 

* Out of the ten officers of the original garrison of Fort Sumter 
•which surrendered to General Beauregard on the 13th of April 
1861, six had subsequently become Generals, viz., Major Anderson, 
Surgeon Crawford, Captain Doubleday, Captain T. Seymour, Fort 
Lieutenant Jeff. C. Davis, and Captain J. S. Forster. 
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Sherman’s right wing, already pushed forward from 
Columbia ; but ultimately, falling back on Fayetteville 
and Goldsboro, and uniting with the troops from Wil- 
mington, effected a junction with the remnants of the 
Army of the West, now concentrated under the com- 
mand of General Johnston. 

Necessarily following on the determination to collect 
a force to oppose Sherman’s onward progress, and to 
prevent his junction or co-operation with the armies 
before Petersburg, was the -withdrawal of the garrison 
from Wilmington. As a seaport, the town had been 
rendered valueless by the fall of Fort Fisher, and its 
retention up to the present time had been the result of 
a disinclination on the part of the Confederate govern- 
ment to give up another of the few remaining towns 
which were still under its sway, and to surrender a 
position important as commanding the rail to Golds- 
boro and Baleigh. But notwithstanding these induce- 
ments to hold the place, Sherman’s advance through 
the interior of South Carolina with the apparent object 
of reopening communications with the sea, together with 
the presence in front of Wilmington of Schofield’s corps 
from the West, rendered the retreat into the interior 
of the troops under Hoke’s command, as necessary 
as the withdrawal from Charleston of Hardee’s force. 

In mid-winter, with the whole of its artillery and 
horses, the 23rd corps, under Schofield, had been 
brought from Clifton on the Tennessee Eiver, by water 
and by rail, to Washington, and from thence to the 
coast of North Carolina, affording an instance of the 
wonderful power of transportation possessed by the 
Northern States, and of the perfection to which their 
military organisation had attained. With this army, 
joined to the garrison of Fort Fisher, and to the troops 
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long stationed on the South Carolinian coast, Schofield 
prepared to carry out the portion of the plan which 
had been assigned to him, and by marching on Golds- 
boro, to make preparations, in anticipation of General 
Sherman’s arrival, to open communication with it from 
the coast. 

Thus, during the third week of February, the 
position of the contending forces in the Carolinas was 
as follows : — On the Federal side Sherman was pushing 
forward from Columbia, his real objective points being 
Fayetteville and Goldsboro, but disguising his design 
by threatening pursuit with his cavalry and left wing 
along the road to Charlotte; whilst Schofield, in 
command of the department of North Carolina, was 
besieging Wilmington, and preparing, when he had 
effected its capture, to open communication with 
Fayetteville by the Cape Fear Fiver, and to move 
in two columns, one from Wilmington, the other from 
Newberne, on Goldsboro. On the other hand, the Con- 
federate forces, separated by Sherman’s rapid march on 
and from Columbia, were seeking some point of con- 
centration where, under Johnston, reinstated at this 
extremity in command, they might deliver battle, and 
at one blow rob the enemy of the advantages he had 
gained by his bold and energetic operations. The rail- 
way from Columbia through Charlotte, Salisbury, Greens- 
boro, and so to Baleigh and Goldsboro, gave them means 
of transport, which diminished the evils caused by the 
wide separation of the points from which their troops 
were converging. Cheatham, Wade Hampton, and 
Wheeler were moving on Charlotte ; Hardee, informed 
as far as was possible by Beauregard of the onward 
progress of the enemy, was marching on Cheraw ; Ste- 
venson’s small force was retreating before Sherman’s 
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right wing in the same direction, and Hoke, by defend- 
ing Wilmington and the rail from Newberne, to Golds- 
boro, was seeking to detain Schofield on the coast until 
the concentration of the Confederate forces had been 
completed near theirontiers of North and South Carolina. 

But the energy evinced by Schofield in his previous 
campaigns, and in the prosecution of his journey from 
the Tennessee to the Cape Fear River, gave a promise 
which was not belied by his operations at Wilmington. 
As soon as each division of his corps arrived from 
Washington, or rather Alexandria, where the vessels 
which were to convey the troops had been detained by 
the ice on the Potomac, it was landed and pushed 
forward against the lines still held by the Confederate 
general near the mouth -$f the Cape Fear River, covering 
Wilmington. Cox’s division, and the garrison of Fort 
Fisher, under Terry, were first employed, and being 
joined by Ames’s division, succeeded in turning the first 
line of works, and in forcing Hoke to retreat to 
the inner defences on Town Creek. These, on the 
20th of February, were in turn outflanked, and on the 
22nd, Wilmington was entered by the Federal forces, 
Hoke retreating on Goldsboro after the destruction of 
the steamers, cotton, and government stores.* 

Thus Schofield obtained possession of an important 
base of operation against Goldsboro, and of the channel 
of the Cape Fear River, which afterwards rendered 
service as a means of conveying supplies to Sherman’s 
army. But although holding the terminus of the 
Goldsboro rail, he was unprovided with rolling stock, 
and almost devoid of waggons, his own having been left 

* See Sherman and Ms Campaigns , by Colonel S. W. Bowman 
and Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. Irwin, for a more full account of the 
capture of Wilmington. 
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behind, in Tennessee. Therefore he resolved to move 
forward in two columns, one from Wilmington, the 
other from Newbeme, and transporting a portion 
of the 2 3rd corps to the latter port, ordered an 
advance as soon as the proper supply of transport 
could be received. General Cox, who had distin- 
guished himself at Wilmington, was selected to com- 
mand at Newbeme, and General Couch appointed to 
lead the co-operating column, from Wilmington. 

However, notwithstanding every effort, February and 
the first week in March had almost passed before suf- 
ficient transportation had been obtained, and conse- 
quently before the columns could advance. In the 
meantime, Sherman, with the main army, was con- 
tinuing his desolating march . through South Carolina, 
meeting with but little opposition, excepting from the 
natural difficulties of a thinly-populated country, in- 
creased by the heavy falls of rain, which swelled the 
rivers and flooded the marshes. Having advanced 
northwards to Winnsboro, a small town where many 
of the refugees from the various cities occupied or 
destroyed by the Federal armies had sought a home, 
Sherman turned eastwards, directing his columns on 
Cheraw in place of on Charlotte. It had become 
necessary to reopen communications with the sea ; 
the stores carried with the army were already nearly 
consumed, and the sparse cultivation among the pine 
forests of central South Carolina afforded the foragers 
but scant means of replenishing the supplies from the 
resources of the country. Then were the Federal 
troops called upon to tax their utmost energies ; streams 
and rivers had to be bridged over, and long miles of 
marsh corduroyed with felled trees ; forced marches 
had to be made, and obstacles which would have 
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afforded at other times excuse for delay overcome by ex- 
traordinary exertions. The Catawba Eiver was crossed; 
the hilly country near Hanging Bock, famous as the 
scene of a battle in the old revolutionary war, passed ; 
bridges were thrown over Lynch Creek, and on the 2nd 
and 3rd of March the left wing entered Chesterfield, the 
centre and right Cheraw. At this latter place were 
captured many of the guns (to the number of 25) 
which had been brought from Charleston prior to 
its evacuation, and which had been abandoned, to- 
gether with a considerable store of ammunition, by 
Hardee on his retreat across the Great Pedee Eiver. 

For two or three days Sherman remained at Cheraw 
despatching parties of cavalry and infantry to destroy 
the railways On his fiaifks, which work was not per- 
formed without opposition, and sometimes disaster. 
The enemy’s cavalry was alert, and in the case of the 
detachment sent to tear up the rail to Florence, gave a 
good account of the invaders, and, supported by the 
infantry of Hardee’s force, repulsed them with con- 
siderable loss. But Hardee continued his retreat, burn- 
ing the bridges over the Great Pedee- Eiver, and 
placing the Cape Fear Eiver between himself and 
Sherman. As the latter advanced the point of con- 
centration for the Confederate army was pushed further 
and further to the north, many defensible positions 
were abandoned, and vast tracts of country yielded up 
to the enemy. The means at the disposal of General 
Johnston would not permit him to hazard an engage- 
ment with any force less than the whole remaining 
strength of the old Army of the West, united with 
the garrisons* of the seaports, and these scattered 
troops could not be collected south of the Cape Fear 
Eiver. 
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Hardee therefore retreated; and Sherman having 
crossed the Great Pedee on the 6 th of March, massed his 
columns on the left bank, and marched on Fayetteville, 
Kilpatrick with the cavalry continuing to protect the 
left flank. This duty he performed effectively ; but in 
making an attempt to cut off Wade Hampton from 
Hardee’s retreating infantry, involved himself in an 
engagement of which the consequences threatened to 
be most disastrous, and which only his own courage 
partially averted. Learning that the Confederate ca- 
valry was at some distance in rear of the infantry, and 
hoping to intercept its march and prevent a junction, 
he divided his force into three detachments, and occu- 
pied, on the night of the 8th of March, the roads by 
which Wade Hampton wouhKprob ably advance. But 
that officer was not unaware of the enemy’s move- 
ments ; he had discovered his intention, and deter- 
mined to take advantage of the division of his forces. 
Whilst, therefore, attracting the attention of* one of 
the detached brigades with his skirmishers, he united 
the larger portion of his cavalry on the most western 
of the three roads, and although only reaching the 
position, after a long march, at 2 A.M., prepared for an 
attack at daylight on the same day. Then putting 
himself at the head of Butler’s division, Wade Hamp- 
ton led his cavalry in person, and charging down the 
road surprised and routed the Bederals, took pos- 
session of the head-quarters, captured Colonel Spencer 
and several of Kilpatrick’s stall", and scattered in all 
directions the Federal horse. Kilpatrick on foot suc- 
ceeded in reaching the camp of the cavalry in the rear, 
but only to find the men fighting, biit fighting in 
retreat, for their guns and animals. In a swamp, five 
hundred yards further back, the general succeeded in 
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rallying the fugitives, and immediately led them for- 
ward against the enemy now engaged in plundering 
the tents. Animated by the presence and conduct of 
their commander, the Eederals attacked vigorously, re- 
gained possession of the camp, retook some of their 
artillery,*' and turning . the guns on the enemy, sur- 
prised at this sudden reverse of fortune, in some mea- 
sure restored the fortunes of the day. The position 
was then quickly entrenched and held until a brigade 
of infantry came to the assistance of the cavalry .f 
This was one of the last efforts of the Confederate 
horse. On both sides the action had been charac- 
terised by the courage of the combatants. Wade 
Hampton’s advance was described by Kilpatrick as the 
most formidable charg&Jie had ever witnessed, and 
was effective in breaking through the opposition to his 
march ; whilst, although scattered by the impetuosity of 
the attack, the manner in which the Eederals rallied 
and resumed the offensive, proves them to have been 
possessed of the qualities of good and veteran soldiers, 
and their general to have been a man of considerable 
resource. 

Encountering little or no resistance, the main army 
reached the right bank, of the Cape Eear Paver on the 
8th of March, from whence two couriers, despatched 
by General Sherman to Wilmington, conveyed to the 
Northern people the welcome intelligence of the safety 
and success of their Western army. .Until the arrival 
of this authentic report, the vague and one-sided state- 
ments of Southern newspapers had alone given indi- 

* It is a little doubtful whether the artillery was retaken by Kil- 
patrick ; probably only a few of the guns were recaptured. 

f Vide Kilpatrick and his Cavalry , by James Moore, M.D. ; also 
Sherman and his Campaigns. 
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cations of the progress of the march, and deep was the 
joy, and fervent were the congratulations of those 
who, whether nationally or personally interested in the 
fate of the great army, now. received the information 
that it was emerging uninjured and successful from the 
very heart of the seceding States. 

Between the 8th and the 12th of March the several 
corps were occupied in throwing bridges across the 
Cape Fear River, and in concentrating on Fayetteville. 
Communication was opened with Wilmington by means 
of the river, and the army received supplies, and sent 
back in return the sick and wounded, together with 
large numbers of negro and other refugees who had 
joined, and who now encumbered, the line of march. 
Sherman knew that a considerable force in command 
of General Johnston was in his front, and that it would 
not he long before he would be called upon again to 
try strength with his old antagonist, whom, more than 
any other general of the Confederacy, he had learned 
to respect. As long as her armies remained in the field 
the power of the South was not broken : her territory 
might be wasted, and her seaports occupied, but whilst 
Lee and Johnston commanded forces which, although 
reduced in numbers, were still formidable, and from 
their near approach to each other might by rapid con- 
centration become dangerous, the conquest of the Con- 
federacy was unaffected and the prospects of peace 
remote. 

By the destruction of internal communication, by the 
capture of Charleston and Wilmington, and by the 
moral effect produced on both North and South by the 
almost unopposed march of the Western army through 
Georgia and the Carolinas, ail important advance to- 
wards ultimate triumph had been made ; but the finishing 
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stroke which was to perfect the work, required the 
exercise of the greatest care, and necessitated a combi- 
nation of wise caution and energetic action, together 
with a perfect accord between the generals of the several 
armies and the commanders of the frequently detached 
corps. On the Confederate side, the junction of Hardee 
from Charleston, and Hoke from Wilmington, had been 
nearly effected ; whilst in the vicinity of Raleigh, under 
Johnston in person, was concentrating the infantry of 
the old Army of the West, Beauregard being engaged 
in pushing forward the several divisions as they arrived 
at Charlotte. The preponderance of numbers was 
largely in favour of the Federals, but General Johnston 
possessed the advantage of interior lines, interposing 
between Sherman at Fayetteville, on the Cape Fear 
River, and Schofield in front of Goldsboro, on the 
Reuse River ; and it only remained to be seen whether 
he could concentrate a force sufficient to prevent the 
junction of these two armies. 

The march from the sea-coast to Kingston on the 
Reuse River had been performed by General Schofield 
between the 6th and 11th of March. Couch with two 
divisions had advanced from Wilmington, and Cox, 
with a mixed force of about equal numbers, had moved 
from Rewberne. But the passage through the forests 
and swamps of Rorth Carolina had not been effected 
without great difficulty, and to the natural obstacles of 
the country had been superadded the formidable oppo- 
sition of Hoke’s forces.* On the 8th, as the column 
from Rewberne was approaching Kingston, Generals 
Hoke and D. H. Hill had attacked it vigorously in front 
and on its left flank, and cutting off the advanced 

* General Hoke’s forces, including Whiting and the Wilmington 
garrison, numbered little over 4,000 men. 
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brigade, bad captured 1,500 prisoners. But Schofield, 
who was present with Cos’s column, although checked, 
was neither defeated nor disheartened. He entrenched 
himself strongly, awaiting the arrival of the co-operating 
column from Wilmington ; and when Bragg in person 
led forward against him Hoke’s and Hill’s forces, rein- 
forced by portions of the Western army, be encountered 
them behind bis breastworks, and repulsing them with 
heavy loss, forced them to retire across the He use Biver, 
and to burn the bridges to delay his onward march.* 
On the following day, Couch, with the column from 
Wilmington, arrived, and on the 14th of March Scho- 
field entered Kingston, Bragg having retired towards 
the position occupied by Johnston, who was preparing 
to oppose Sherman’s aclvancH^om Fayetteville. 

To reach Goldsboro, to unite with Schofield, and to 
reopen easy communication with the sea, were Sher- 
man’s present objects. Goldsboro had been the point 
indicated before he had left. Savannah, and thither he 
was now prepared to advance. By means of the Cape 
Fear Biver and Wilmington he communicated with 
Schofield, ordering him to press forward to Goldsboro, 
and to meet him there on the 20th of March, and then 
having completely destroyed the arsenal at Fayette- 
ville,f he abandoned the town and recommenced 
Ins march. The weather continued very bad, and 
to use the words of his report, 4 the roads had be- 
come mere quagmire and almost every foot had to 
be corduroyed to admit the passage of wheels.’ He 

* See an article in the Army and Navy Journal of March IS, 
1865 ; also General Schofield’s report, and Sherman and his 
Campaigns. 

f The arsenal was removed in 1861 from Harper’s Ferry 1=0 
Fayetteville, when the armoury at the former place was burnt. 
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expected an attack on his left flank, and thither he 
despatched Kilpatrick, supported by Slocum (who com- 
manded the infantry of the left wing), whilst he held 
the right wing in readiness as a reserve, sending the 
heavy trains under a strong escort by the direct road 
to Goldsboro on the right of the main columns of 
march. These precautions were not unnecessary. 

Hardee was on his left front prepared to delay his 
progress until Johnston, having united his forces, could 
bring the whole strength of the Confederate army to 
dispute his further advance. But the weather, although 
so far serviceable to the Confederate cause — inasmuch 
as it delayed the march of Sherman’s columns — was 
equally unpropitious to General Johnston, who, from 
various and distant p^hits, was collecting an army 
unprovided with dep6ts, arsenals, or the means of re- 
pairing arms, gun-carriages, saddlery or clothes. The 
various cities in the interior and on the sea-coast, 
which had hitherto supplied the troops, had succes- 
sively fallen into the hands of the enemy. [Richmond 
and Lynchburg were taxed beyond their strength for 
the Army of Virginia, and for the Western army no 
town remained which could furnish the requirements 
so essential to the well-being and even to the existence 
of modern armies. Nevertheless, active operations, and 
those without delay, were absolutely necessary, other- 
wise Sherman, united with Schofield, would be firmly 
established on a new base, where every supply needful 
for his troops could be brought from the wealthy 
North/ and wherein direct communication with Grant 
he could organise a plan for a combined campaign. 
Therefore Hardee stationed his small force between 
the Cape Fear and the South Kiver, on Sherman’s left 
flank, and the latter, advertised of his presence by 
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Kilpatrick’s cavalry, which had been skirmishing with 
the rear-guard during the 15th, determined to attack 
him, with the double purpose of securing the possession 
of the westernmost of the Goldsboro roads, and of lead- 
ing Johnston to suppose that Baleigh, rather than 
Goldsboro, was his objective point. 

The engagement of Averysboro, so called from the 
vicinity of the small town of that name, was fought on 
the following day, the 16th of March. The left wing 
of the Federal army (viz. two divisions of the 20th, 
and one of the 14th corps) was alone engaged, and 
its efforts were directed to force the several breast- 
works erected and held by the old garrison of Charles- 
ton. There Bhett’s artillery, serving as infantry, dis- 
tinguished themselves, and tkaf action continued during 
the whole day, Hardee maintaining his position until 
nightfall, and covering the passage of liis trains which 
were engaged in crossing the Cape Fear Biver, on tlieir 
inarch to Baleigh. During the night he retired, and 
united with Johnston near Smithffeld, between Baleigh 
and Gpldsboro. 

On the following day, one division of the Federal 
left wing (Ward’s)- was pushed forward through 
Averysboro to keep up a show of pursuit in the 
direction of Baleigh, whilst the remainder of the wing 
moved slowly towards Bentonville, covering the march 
of the right wing and of the long baggage trains, 
wearily struggling through the mud to Goldsboro. 
The movement was continued during the 18th of 
March, and the head-quarters, which were with the 
left wing, encamped at night on the cross roads to 
Goldsboro and Smithville, at the distance of twenty- 
seven miles from the former place. Then Sherman, 
supposing that no further opposition would be offered 
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to Ms march, and leaving Slocum with the left wing to 
cover the passage of the remainder of tile army over 
the Meuse, joined General Howard, whose advance 
had reached the river, but whose rear, owing to the 
condition of the roads, was some miles further back 
in the direction of Fayetteville. He was anxious to 
communicate with Schofield, who was already at 
Kingston, marching on Goldsboro. 

Well -was it for him that, although not expecting 
an attack, he had yet made preparations to receive 
one. Whilst he was conversing with Howard, the 
sound of artillery on his left rear gave notice that 
Slocum was engaged. At first it was reported that 
it was only an affair with the enemy’s cavalry, but 
soon staff officers ridin^^ip announced that the left 
wing had been attacked by a heavy force, that its 
advanced brigades had been driven back, and that 
three guns were lost. Johnston with his concentrated 
force composed of Hardee’s and the Western troops, 
numbering in all with the cavalry less than 20,000 
men,* had made a fierce attack from Bentonville, and 
Slocum, perceiving that an affair of importance was 
imminent, had deployed the four divisions immediately 
at hand, and strengthened his position with the usual 
breastworks. With these troops he repulsed six suc- 
cessive attacks, inflicting heavy loss on the assailants, 
and employing his artillery, which far outnumbered 
that of the enemy, to good purpose. Until nightfall he 
held his ground, and then, two divisions of his own 

* Viz. Stuart’s and Cheatham’s corps of about 4,000, Hardee’s 
corps 8,000, and Hampton’s cavalry 5,000. Hoke’s forces did not 
join General Johnston until after the engagement at Bentonville, 
and Hampton’s cavalry was scattered over a wide extent of country. 
— Information derived from General Beauregard. 
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wing and one of Howard’s coming up in support, he 
raised more formidable entrenchments and rendered 
his position secure. 

On the morning of the 20th of March, whilst the 
left wing thus stood at bay, the right under Howard 
leaving the trains in charge of Terry’s division of 
Schofield’s army, moved up the right bank of the 
House Eiver, and connected itself with Slocum’s left. 
Johnston, who had failed in his design of overwhelming 
the left of exposed wing of Sherman’s army, had 
assumed a strong defensive attitude, with his own left 
thrown back and both flanks resting on marshes. Thus 
the two armies were entrenched in front of each other ; 
but whilst Sherman’s army proper outnumbered con- 
siderably that under Johnsic^’s command, Schofield, 
who had already reached Goldsboro, and had thrown 
a bridge across the Neuse Eiver ten miles above the 
town, now brought up as a strong reinforcement the 
two corps under his especial command. r . 

To deliver battle was not however General Sherman’s 
intention *, his men required rest, and his supplies needed 
replenishing. The object of the campaign had been 
attained, and safely posted on a new and secure base, 
he was in a position to act in direct combination with 
the forces on the James Eiver, and to prepare measures 
for the final campaign. Therefore he was contented 
so to operate as to compel the enemy’s retreat, and 
on the 21st of March directed Mower’s division of the 
17th corps to threaten General Johnston’s communi- 
cations, whilst he engaged his attention by a somewhat 
ostentations attack against his front. During the whole 
day, in the midst of pouring rain, the action was 
prolonged ; Mower nearly succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of the bridge at Mill Creek in the direct rear of 
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the Confederate army; and General Johnston, per- 
ceiving his line of retreat to be threatened, withdrew 
during the night to Smithfield, abandoning his pickets 
and his wounded. On the 22nd of March the pursuit 
was pushed forward for a short distance, but discon- 
tinued by order of General Sherman, who, satisfied 
with the results of the campaign, withdrew his army 
to Goldsboro, encamped it in the vicinity of the town, 
and took measures for repairing the rails and bridges 
to Newberne and Wilmington, as also for collecting 
supplies in view of renewed operations. He himself, 
leaving General Schofield in command, proceeded at 
once to City Point, where, in conjunction with the 
President, Generals Grant, Meade, Ord and others, the 
spring campaign was deb?»4ed oil, and measures arranged 
for the final overthow of the Confederate power. 

The results of the operations in the Carolinas may 
be best summed up in the words of General Sherman’s 
report, who writes : — ‘In general terms we have tra- 
versed the country from Savannah to Goldsboro, with 
an average breadth of forty miles, consuming all the 
forage, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, cured meat, corn 
meal, &c. The public enemy, instead of drawing sup- 
plies from that region to feed his armies, will be com- 
pelled to send provisions from otlier quarters to feed 
the inhabitants. Of course the abandonment to us by 
the enemy of the whole sea-coast, from Savannah to 
Newberne (North Carolina), with its forts, dockyards, 
gunboats, &c., was a necessary incident to our occupa- 
tion and destruction of the inland routes of travel and 
supply. Put the real object of the march was to place 
tins army in a position easy of supply, whence it could 
take an appropriate part in the spring and summer 
campaign of 1865. This was completely accomplished 
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on March 21st, by the junction of the three armies 
and occupation of Goldsboro.’ 

Thus in a few words does General Sherman recapi- 
tulate the results of a campaign which, -whilst bringing 
renown to himself and his troops, had carried ruin, 
misery, and desolation to the inhabitants of the country 
in a degree seldom equalled in modern times. Political 
hatred had been added to military licence in the deal- 
ings of the soldiery with the people of South Carolina ; 
and Sherman, whilst careful of his own troops and per- 
sonally just in his conduct even as regarded the enemy, 
exercised little control over the men under his com- 
mand, apparently satisfied if the end proposed — -viz., 
the complete destruction of the country as a means of 
supply for the forces of tlw^Confederacy — should be 
attained, at whatever cost to the morale of his troops, 
or to the welfare and even existence of non-com- 
batants. 

Whether, as is usually held to be the case, the 
Western army had degenerated in its fighting qualities 
from its unbridled licence, there is little means of 
judging. Prom Savannah to Fayetteville Sherman had 
met with but slight resistance ; Beauregard, unable to 
collect an army, had been obliged to abandon the most 
defensible positions, and to yield a country which 
might possibly have been disputed, if not occupied, 
had more energetic and vigorous measures been adopted 
by those who ruled the Confederacy. The evacuation 
of Charleston was deferred too long, consequently the 
Edisto was undefended, and Sherman, marching through 
the heart of South Carolina, had compelled the Western 
forces and those from the sea-coast to form a junction 
far north of the country, which, had it been possible to 
defend, might have claimed protection as a right due 
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to a State wliicli had sacrificed so much for the cause. 
Even supposing Charleston to have been sooner evacu- 
ated, and its garrison added to Beauregard’s forces, it 
may still be questioned whether Sherman’s march could 
have been long hindered. His numbers were so large, 
his army so well commanded and organised, that the 
power at his disposal would seem to have been suffi- 
cient to sweep back any opposition which Beauregard 
might have been able to organise ; whilst the Federal 
occupation of Charleston, in a minor but somewhat 
similar degree to that of Wilmington, would have 
allowed a flank attack against the defenders of the 
Edisto and Santee rivers. 

In truth, at this period, the South was exhausted in 
men and means, whilst «4Jier citizens many had lost 
heart. In her finances she was hopelessly insolvent. 
Her means of communication with Europe had been 
cut off ; her cities and manufactories for warlike stores 
had been captured ; her railways had been broken up ; 
her provisions, cattle and horses almost exhausted, and 
her once united territory divided into several fractions 
by the march southwards of the Federal armies of the 
Mississippi and of the Ohio. The resources, still great, 
of the trans-Mississippi States were, from distance 
and the absence of communication, valueless ; and 
from a want of decision and vigour in her government, 
carried on in the trammels of constitutional restraints, 
she was deprived of the assistance of a large portion 
of her population, and was forced to listen to the 
debates of theorists when her whole strength should 
have been concentrated in vigorous action. 

The later incidents of Sherman’s march, when he 
had reached the confines of North Carolina, may be 
usefully studied, as showing the unabated care, watch- 
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fulness and energy winch a great general will continue 
to exercise even when success seems to have crowned 
his efforts ; whilst Schofield’s co-operating movements 
from Wilmington and No wb erne afford evidence of the 
unity of action which at this time existed in the seve- 
ral departments of the grand army under Sherman’s 
control. 

The character of the Commander-in-Chief of the West 
had impressed itself on the officers who served under 
him, and his tireless energy, his impatience of difficul- 
ties, and singleness of purpose, had communicated them- 
selves to the component parts of the forces which, led 
by men trained in his school, co-operated with his main 
army. On the other hand, the last efforts of Beau- 
regard and Johnston, the s pLf - sacrifice of Cheatham’s, 
Hardee’s, and Hoke’s troops, their laborious marches, 
and continuous fighting in retreat, must ever excite 
the admiration of those who can appreciate high qua- 
lities in the vanquished, and can turn from tlie.brilliant 
glare of success to seek for apparently fruitless heroism 
in the shadows of disaster. 

And now, to complete the circle of events, we must 
leave the Army of the West cantoned around Goldsboro, 
whilst we follow the fortunes of those of the Potomac 
and the James, still beleaguering the two cities which 
had so long repelled their efforts, and occupying ground 
which, since the very commencement of the war, had 
been the scene of repeated battles and of the ever- 
varying phases of victory and defeat. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE PINAL CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA.'* 

In the positions of the armies facing each other on 
the banks of the I ames there had been little or no 
changes since the last days of the old year witnessed the 
sanguinary conflicts in the woods around the Weldon 
railway. More than one attempt had been made by 
General Grant to extend his left, and to gain possession 
of the Danville rail, whi^ Warren with the 5th corps 
had been employed in destroying for eighteen miles to 
the southward the Weldon railway, which, although 
held in certain places by theFederals, had continued to 
be of service for the conveyance of provisions to Peters- 
burg, the waggons meeting the trains at points below 
the Federal posts. 

During the first days of February there were signs in 
the camps of the Army of the Potomac that active hosti- 
lities, which had almost ceased for two months, were 
about to recommence on an extended scale. The rail- 
way from City Point was diligently employed in carrying 
warlike stores to the front and towards the left, the cars 
bringing back in their return journeys the sick and the 
surplus baggage ; and these preliminary measures were 
followed on the 5th of February by a heavy bom- 
bardment which was kept up along, the fines held by 
the 6th and 9th corps. At the same time the 5th corps 
(Warren), the 2nd (Humphries), f and Gregg’s dragoons 

* Vide Map II., commencement of vol., and Map, p. 258. 

j General Hancock bad been sent north to raise a fresh corps 
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were detached, following tlie plan of former expeditions, 
to turn the Confederate works at Hatcher’s Eun. Then 
were renewed the tactics which characterised nearly all 
operations around Petersburg. The cavalry, acting 
dismounted, made a wide circuit around the left, until 
Hampton’s men interposed to bar further progress. The 
infantry forced the passage of Hatcher’s Bun with little 
opposition, but becoming entangled among the nume- 
rous but bad roads, the thick second growth of pines, 
and the swamps and half-cleared fields, offered points 
of attack to their more active opponents, who, falling 
on an exposed flank, or forcing a way between discon- 
nected divisions, inflicted severe loss, themselves suffering 
greatly as they emerged into the open, or arrived, dis- 
organised by success, in fjxsat of the quickly-raised 
entrenchments of the reserves. Thus the Federals, 
attacked by portions of Hill’s and Gordon’s commands, 
were repulsed and driven back from the vicinity of the 
Boydton turnpike to Hatcher’s Eun, losing many.officers, 
and about 2,000 in killed, wounded, and missing, the 
enemy suffering considerably, but, according to the 
Federal accounts, in proportion to their own troops of 
about one half. In this engagement, whilst leading 
the attack, fell General Pegram, as well known and 
as highly esteemed in the Army of Virginia, as he was 
deeply regretted by all ranks of society in Eiclnnond.'* 


(Tanner., and had been succeeded in command of his own corps by 
General Humphries, an officer formerly of the topographical engi- 
neers, and who, it will be remembered, had greatly distinguished 
himself at Fredericksburg. 

* The following extract is taken from the letter of the special 
correspondent of the Times, dated Richmond, February 1(1 : — 

‘ But in this opening skirmish of 1865 there fell an officer whose 
death has plunged the whole of this affectionate little city into un- 
usual grief. General John Pegram, formerly of the old United States 
army, had served throughout the war both with the Eastern and 
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Although to meet these assaults against his right, 
General Lee had been forced considerably to diminish 
the defenders of the lines nearer Petersburg, nothing 
excepting a bombardment had been attempted by the 
6 th and 9th corps ; a few miles of country gained by the 
Federal left wing being considered sufficient recompense 
for the efforts made and the loss sustained. The troops 
entrenched themselves strongly in the new position, and 
erected tall observatories in the woods to overlook the 
country, which, owing to its difficult character, could not 
be explored by reconnaissances. Then the armies lapsed 
into their former state of inactivity, the cold and rain 
of February precluding any desire for active campaign- 
ing, and the Federal war policy pointing rather to the 
advisability of retaining, with the forces before Peters- 
burg, a strong defensive attitude, whilst the "Western 
army marched forward in its more brilliant career of 
conquest. 

Nevertheless the cavalry of Sheridan could not be 
suffered to remain idle ; 10,000 well equipped horsemen 
were encamped in the lower Shenandoah; the greater 
portion of the defenders of the valley had been with- 
drawn to counterbalance the reinforcements furnished 
to the Army of the Potomac by the 6th corps, and there 
was other work to be performed by this formidable 
force of cavalry, than that of devastating an unresisting 
country, or guarding a territory no longer exposed to 

Western Confederate armies, had proved himself a brave soldier, 
and was specially dear to the people of Richmond as one of the 
members of a family long resident in this city, and esteemed wbere- 
ever it is known. Upon the 19th of January all that was gay and 
bright in Richmond flocked to his wedding ; three weeks later many 
a sorrowful and anguished mourner followed his body to its honoured 
and glorious grave. 

VOL. III. 
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the danger of attack. Whilst, therefore, Hancock was 
placed in command of the lower Shenandoah, with head- 
quarters at Winchester, Sheridan and his troopers rode 
rapidly up the valley, struck the Bichmond and Lynch- 
burg rail, which they thoroughly destroyed, routed 
Early, who with little more than 1,000 men tried to 
bar their progress, captured large numbers of prisoners, 
comprising several soldiers on furlough from Lee’s 
army, who were scattered throughout the country, 
broke down the locks on the James River canal, and 
found supplies for man and horse in the fertile districts 
from which Richmond and its defenders were mainly 
provisioned. 

Thus far the preconcerted scheme had been success- 
fully,, carried out, but the sudden rise of the James River, 
and the destruction of the Tnidges by the Confederates, 
prevented Sheridan from extending his raid southward, 
and j oining Sherman’s army inJSTorth Carolina ; therefore 
abandoning a further advance, and satisfied that once 
and for ever he had dispersed all aggressive power in 
the Shenandoah, he turned his horse eastwards, marched 
on the Eamunkey, and finally joined Grant’s army on 
the James on the 24th of March. 

How could all men perceive that unless some great 
and unexpected stroke was dealt by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Confederacy, the. ultimate defeat, destruc- 
tion, or surrender of the two great armies of the 
South must be at hand, and this notwithstanding the 
still bold front -which Johnston continued to present to 
Sherman, and Lee to Grant, The several converging 
armies of the Federal States were encircling the last 
strongholds of the Confederacy. Sherman was already 
at Goldsboro, Schofield was marching on the same 
point, Stoneman was advancing towards Lynchburg, 
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whilst Sheridan, by his destruction of the Lynchburg 
rail and J ames River canal, had deprived Richmond of 
its principal channel of supply. 

One last hope remained. Could the two armies 
which, although few in numbers, included in their 
ranks the ablest officers and staunchest men of the 
South, unite, and taking advantage of their position 
and their interior lines of communication, fall in 
turn now upon the troops of the West, then upon the 
Army of the Potomac, possibly even at this last hour 
victory might again crown the colours of the Con- 
federacy, and peace on better terms than those usually 
awarded by conquerors to the conquered might be 
obtained. 

But to effect this, risks must be encountered, sacri- 
fices must be made. In the* presence of overwhelming 
forces, to withdraw either the Army of Virginia or that 
of the Carolinas for the purpose of effecting the junc- 
tion aimed at, was an operation of danger, whilst such 
a retreat Vould open a considerable extent of country 
to the enemy, and, in the case of the Army of Virginia, 
would entail the evacuation and surrender of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. Nevertheless the present position 
of affairs could not be maintained. The troops during 
the winter had been on short rations, and Sheridan’s 
raid had still further tended to isolate Richmond and 
Petersburg from their means of supply ; desertions were 
of frequent occurrence, and owing to the intersection 
of the Confederacy by the armies of the North, recruits 
could not be obtained, whilst even if General Lee might 
still continue to present a firm front to the armies of the 
Potomac and the James, there seemed little or no rea- 
sonable hope that Johnston would long be able to resist 
the converging forces under Sherman’s command. The 
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roads were improving, the winter weather w r as giving 
place to spring, and one obstruction to the movement 
of armies, especially to those poorly furnished with 
draught and artillery horses, was removed. Could a 
heavy blow be inflicted on Grant, and his forces be so 
crippled as to delay pursuit, the withdrawal of the 
Army of Virginia from Petersburg and Richmond might 
be safely effected and a junction made with the Army 
of the Carolinas, which would thus again bring into 
the field a formidable force for an active campaign. 
Lee and Johnston combined might be able to deal 
with Sherman and Schofield, and then turn with the 
prestige of success on the armies under Meade and 
Ord. 

Such seemed the last hope for the Confederacy, and 
taking advantage of the ^spring weather, whilst the 
Federal troops were parading for reviews in honour of 
a visit from President Lincoln, Lee commenced the 
final campaign by a bold and vigorous assault against 
the strong forts of the besieging army. For this work 
he selected the troops recently with Early in the 
valley, placing them under the command of Gordon, a 
man who with Mali one divides the glories of the last 
campaign of the Army of Virginia. It was resolved 
to assault Fort Steadman, the second work from the 
extreme right of the Federal defences resting on the 
Appomattox, and then sweeping the lines to the right 
and left to break the communication with City Point, 
destroy the depots of the army, and force Grant to 
withdraw the mass of his forces which were concen- 
trating in imposing strength opposite the Confederate 
right wing. This effected, an important road south of 
the Appomattox would be open for the march of Lee’s 
army, and a safe means of communication gained, by 
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which he might arrive within easy distance of Johnston’s 
forces.* 

The point of attack presented features of imposing 
strength. Bedoubts connected by parapets formed the 
first lines, whilst other forts and batteries in rear, armed 
with mortars, afforded effective support. Tor thirty 
miles these works extended ; commencing on the right, 
north of the James, they stretched across Bermuda Hun- 
dred, where Ord, with the Army of the J ames, manned 
the parapets, then away south of the Appomattox as 
far as Hatcher’s Bun, where the 9th, 6th, 2nd, and 5th 
corps guarded the long line, whose flanks were pro- 
tected by strong detachments of cavalry, of which the 
main body was held in reserve, husbanding the strength 
of men and horses for the spring campaign. 

At dawn on the 25th of March, Lee made his attack. 
The opposing works were within one hundred and fifty 
yards of each other, and Gordon, with his own and 
Bushrod, Johnson’s divisions, was formed in rear of 
and concealed by the parapet, whilst all the disposable 
troops that could be gathered in from the feebly manned 
fines were drawn up in support. Passages through the 
obstructions in front of the Confederate works had 
already been cut, and soon after daybreak Gordon’s 
men, having crossed the parapet and cautiously made 
their way through the abattis , with a rush dashed at the 
fort, completely surprised the garrison, captured it, and 
then, seizing the artillery, turned the guns on the flying 
Pederals, on the troops manning the flanking parapets, 
and on the works in rear. Two mortar batteries were also 
taken, and Gordon at once moved forward to the assault 
of Fort Hascall, a work connected with the second line. 

* See Army of the Potomac , Swinton, where the details of the 
operations are given very fully and accurately. 
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But although one brigade had been surprised, the 
other divisions of the 9th corps were alert and ready 
to defend their posts. The impetus' of attack had been 
expended against Fort Steadman, the Confederate sup- 
ports were slow in coming up, and after a feeble endea- 
vour to carry Fort Hascall, Gordon withdrew to his 
first conquest, and endeavoured to reply to the con- 
centrated fire now poured into the redoubt. Under 
cover of this fire, Hartranft’s division advanced to the 
assault, determined to regain the work, and to wipe out 
the slur affixed on the 9th corps. Then Gordon’s men, 
opposed by fresh troops and harassed and almost over- 
whelmed by the heavy artillery fire, sought to yield 
their conquest and to retire to their own lines, but the 
storm of shot, shell, and gjape swept the approaches to 
the fort, and many, it is said to the number of nineteen 
hundred, unwilling to face the danger of retreat, sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners, hfot content with re- 
covering the lost fort, Meade, taking advantage of the 
elan induced by success, threw 7 forward the 2nd and 6th 
. corps, and succeeded in driving back the Confederates 
from their outer works, and in establishing himself in a 
position advantageous for future operations. Thus was 
a primary advantage converted into misfortune, whilst, 
in the incidents of the engagement, there were indica- 
tions that the martial spirit of the Confederate troops 
was yielding to the constant and unintermittent strain 
to which it was exposed. 

Two days after these occurrences, Sherman, who had 
united with Schofield at Goldsboro, and regained com- 
munication with the sea, arrived at City Point to consult 
with his Commander-in-Chief and old comrade in arms, 
on future and combined movements. In front of Peters- 
burg, Mr. Lincoln, the president, General Grant, the 
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Comman d er-in-Chief, General Sherman, the victorious 
leader of the Western armies, General Meade, com- 
manding the Army of the Potomac, and General Ord 
that of the James, met in conference to debate how the 
final campaign of the war should he conducted. The 
strength of the Federal armies they knew to be over- 
whelming, they saw that the power of the Confederacy, 
represented by the forces of Lee and Johnston, must 
inevitably fall, but to shorten the last efforts, to avoid 
further bloodshed, further expenditure and further- 
desolation, they perceived that the junction of these 
two armies must be prevented, or that otherwise, with a 
compact force falling back on Lynchburg, General Lee 
might still present a formidable front and prolong the 
war through another summer. 

General Sherman’s army, concentrated around Golds- 
boro, was actively engaged in repairing the wear and 
tear of its long marches, and in perfecting its but re- 
cently opened communications with the sea, and although 
men and officers, imbued with their general’s energy, 
were exerting themselves to the utmost, preparations 
for a forward movement could not be completed sooner 
than the 10th of April. Before that time the junction 
between Johnston and Lee might be effected. The 
former at and around Raleigh (North Carolina) was in 
possession of railway communication with Richmond, 
which would assist him in the transport of his trains; 
although for other purposes the Southern lines were 
now of little service. Supposing, therefore, he should 
fall back on Richmond and unite with Lee, what would 
he the result P 

Grant, in command of numbers superior to both 
armies combined, could with ease hold his strong lines 
until Sherman, following Johnston, or marching by the 
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shorter road through Weldon, should bring the Western 
army on the flank of the Confederate forces at Peters- 
burg. There, even if the difficulty of provisioning the 
combined army had not already obliged it to retire, the 
preponderance of force on the side of the Pederals 
would necessitate a retrograde movement. 

But the junction of Johnston with Lee was far less 
probable, as being less feasible or advantageous than the 
uniting of Lee’s army with Johnston’s, in the compara- 
tively uninjured country around Lynchburg. To pre- 
vent this combination was General Grant’s duty, and 
the' fear lest his opponent, giving up his lines around 
Petersburg, should march by the Danville rail, and, 
uniting with Johnston, should necessitate new arrange- 
ments for a prolonged campaign, was the source of 
much anxiety to the Commander-in-Chief. To take the 
initiative and force Lee from his present position, so 
that, following the retiring troops, he might find oppor- 
tunity for launching on them his numerous ^cavalry, 
seemed to General Grant the most sure means of pre- 
venting the enemy from choosing his own time and 
manner of retreat, and possibly of thus eluding the 
pursuit for a brief but important period. Could he 
follow Lee’s army sufficiently rapidly to engage him 
before his junction with Johnston, the event could 
scarcely fail to be favourable to the Federal arms, and 
then Sherman, equipped for a renewal of his campaign, 
would be free to deal with the Army of the West, 
when a like result might, by all calculations based on 
numbers and power, be confidently expected. 

Eor these reasons, General Grant determined to 
adhere to the day he had already fixed, the 29 th of 
March, for the commencement of the Spring cam- 
paign. 
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Like a net, the converging forces of the North were 
encircling the seat of government and the last remaining 
forces of the Confederacy. Around Bichmond and 
Petersburg were the armies of the James and the Poto- 
mac ; on the Neuse Biver was Sherman, reinforced by 
Schofield, cutting off all communication with the Caro- 
linas; and on the prolongation of the Danville rail at 
Greensboro was Stoneman, sweeping forward with his 
cavalry in front of Thomas and the army of Eastern 
Tennessee. Thus the only country open to the two 
remaining armies of the Confederacy was comprised 
between the Alleghany Mountains, the James Biver, and 
the Boanoke, intersected by the Danville railway and 
its branches. Here was the scene of the last cam- 
paign, whose commencement may be fixed as dating 
from Grant’s operations of the 29th of March. 

Live days previous, the orders for the movement of 
the troops were issued from the head-quarters at City 
Point.. A plan similar to those which had produced 
such slender results in the past autumn and winter was 
to be tried on a grander scale. Sheridan’s cavalry 
were to attempt the destruction of the Southside and 
Danville rail, whilst the infantry was to gain the right 
of the enemy’s position, and, if possible, to drive him 
out of Petersburg. The Army of the James, under Ord, 
leaving the lines north of that river and those of Ber- 
muda Hundred to be occupied by small garrisons, was 
to join the Army of the Potomac, taking position on the 
left of the 6th corps. The 9th corps, under General 
Parke, was to hold the works in the immediate front of 
Petersburg, and protect the rail and depots between 
them and City Point ; and the remainder of the army, 
comprising the 6th corps (Wright), the Army of the 
James (Ord), consisting of three infantry and one small 
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cavalry division, tlie 2nd corps (Humphries), and the 5tli 
(Warren), with the cavalry of Sheridan, were to be free 
for a movement against the Confederate right. Other 
minor operations were at the same time to bear a part 
subservient to the grand scheme. A detachment of 
cavalry from Suffolk was to move on Weldon, doing all 
possible damage to the rail and the supplies there col- 
lected, and the small force of that arm still north of the 
James was to mask the departure of the main body, 
and prevent Longstreet from sending reinforcements to 
the right wing. 

Lee had but 37,000 infantry and artillery, and the 
small remnant of his former famous cavalry, where- 
with to oppose this large and well- equipped force. 
On the left bank of the James was Longstreet, with 
two divisions. Mahone held the lines at Bermuda 
Hundred ; then Willcox, Pickett, and Bushrod John- 
son, under A. P. Hill’s command, together with the 
feeble remains of Ewell’s corps under Gordon, guarded 
the long line of works extending from the Appo- 
mattox to the Danville rail. By the use of quick in- 
telligence and rapid marches, to bring a concentrated 
force against any detached corps as it pushed its way 
laboriously and carefully through the forests, had been, 
and still was, the principle of Lee’s strategy ; any failure 
in perceiving the bent of the enemy’s design, any mis- 
conception in the direction of his attack, would be fatal. 
If once tlie chain of defence was broken, the whole 
must give way, and then woe to the small and feeble 
army retreating before the well-fed and well-appointed 
infantry and powerful cavalry which would assuredly 
be launched against it. 

When the extent of the enemy’s lines, his facilities 
of communication, and numerous cavalry are considered, 
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it must be a matter of admiration, that for so long a 
period General Lee bad been able to anticipate and guard 
against bis attack, by a corresponding concentration of 
force. Now, when bis right was threatened by Warren 
and Humphries, and warnings came from Fitz Lee’s 
cavalry of the presence of Sheridan at Dinwiddie Court- 
house, he collected every soldier he could spare from 
A. P. Hill’s and Ewell’s corps, and leaving but what 
may be termed a line of sentries to man the Petersburg 
works, marched during the night of the 29th and 30th 
of March, with about 15,000 men, towards his extreme 
right. 

Warren and Humphries had in the meanwhile crossed 
Hatcher’s Eun, and during the 29th, after much toil in 
forcing their way through the forest, had arrived in 
front of the Confederate breastworks. They had met 
with opposition first from skirmishers, afterwards from 
more formidable bodies of troops, but had succeeded 
in maintaining their ground and in occupying the posi- 
tion assigned to them by the Commander-in-Chief. Then 
General Grant, who until the night of the 29th seems 
to have looked forward to the possession of the Danville 
rail with the possible contingency of the capture of 
Petersburg as the result of his combinations, resolved 
to put forth his entire strength, and making a vigorous 
attack as opportunity might offer along his whole front, 
to end the campaign by a decisive blow. He therefore 
communicated with Sheridan on the night of the 29th, 
sending information of the success of the preliminary 
engagements, but directing him to change his plan of 
movement, in so far as to act in conjunction with the 
main army, and not to cut loose from it for the purpose 
of operating against the enemy’s rails and roads of 
communication. He wars, if possible, to turn his right 
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and attack him in rear, whilst the whole line from the 
Appomattox to far beyond Hatcher’s Run was to ad- 
vance against his front.* 

But now heavy rain succeeded to the previous fine 
weather, the Federal troops, more encumbered witli the 
impedimenta of war than their antagonists, moved slowly 
and painfully, whilst Lee with his lightly equipped 
brigades was concentrating on his extreme right. Thus 
was a day gained, and the Confederates on the morning 
of the 31st of March were in strong force opposite to 
and on the left front of Warren, whose outer flank was 
enl'avr , Sheridan being. about nine miles to the left rear. 
Then Lee prepared by a sharp counterblow to prevent 
his opponent’s slow and ponderous stroke, but unfortu- 
nately he was not in possession of the whole of the 
force with which he might have been supplied. Long- 
street, ignorant of the transfer of Ord’s army from the 
north to the south bank of the James, and supposing 
that the Federals were still in strong force in his-front, 
detained his two divisions to guard the lines round 
Chaffin’s Bluff and protect the direct road to Richmond. 
Thus the proportion of troops on the north of the 
James was too great as compared with the numbers 
around Petersburg, and it was not until the evening of 
the 1st of April that this error was repaired, when Long- 
street, becoming aware of the diminution of force in his 
front, marched with all speed to the help of his chief, 

* The order sent to General Sheridan, by the Commandcr-in- 
Chief is curious from the homeliness of its language. General Grant 
writes: — ‘ I now feel like ending the matter, if it is possible to do 
so, before going back. I do not want you therefore to cut loose and 
go after tlie enemy’s roads at present. In the morning push around 
the enemy, if you can, and get on to his right rear. We will act 
all together as one army here, nntil it is seen what can be done with 
the enemy.’ 
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sorely harassed by the events of the two preceding 
days. 

On the 31st of March, at 10 a.m., General Lee made 
his attack and drove back two divisions of Warren’s 
corps with heavy loss, but encountering Griffin’s division 
supported by the 2nd corps, was in turn forced to yield 
ground and to re-seek the shelter of the breastworks, 
repulsing a counter attack directed against him by 
General Humphries. Then again resuming the offensive, 
but in a different direction, he turned furiously on 
Sheridan, who had gained a position in front of Din- 
widdie Court-house at the Five Lor ks or cross roads, 
and hurling against him Pickett’s and Bushrod John- 
son’s divisions, obliged him to yield ground, and threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. But he, dismounting a large 
body of troopers, manned* the breastworks previously 
erected, and at the same time taking the assailants in 
flank with two brigades of horsemen, compelled them to 
suspend the attack, which darkness finally terminated. 

Sheridan’s position was a source of much anxiety to 
General Grant during the night of the 31st. lie fore- 
saw that a check would injure not only the symmetry 
of his operations, but possibly the morale of his troops, 
and would probably defer for some time the final con- 
summation of the campaign. It was therefore with , 
considerable relief that he received a despatch from 
Sheridan announcing his successful resistance, and the 
ultimate withdrawal of the enemy from his front. Lee 
could not afford to allow any part of his small army to 
remain so far detached from his principal lines of defence. 
Marched from point to point and incessantly engaged 
with fresh enemies, his harassed troops were now forced 
to retrace their steps, and as the advanced guard of the 
left division of Warren’s corps, sent to the assistance 
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of Sheridan, arrived at daybreak on the 1st of April near 
Dinwiddie Court-house, it descried the rear files of 
Fitz Lee’s cavalry retiring along the road to the Five 
Forks. It was then that Sheridan, in command of his 
own cavalry and Warren’s corps, assumed the offensive, 
and skilfully handling his mixed force, overwhelmed, 
after hard fighting, the remains of Pickett’s and John- 
ston’s divisions, who, keeping up their renown to the last, 
had offered so strenuous an opposition as to compel the 
general of the 5th corps to place himself at the head 
of the assaulting division, and in person to lead forward 
the attack. But numbers backed by skill and courage 
prevailed, the Confederates retreated in disorder, and 
Grant, advertised of the success, opened a furious bom- 
bardment along his whole line, directing the three 
fresh corps of Wright, Parke, and Ord, to be ready to 
attack Petersburg on the following morning. 

The assault was delivered on Sunday the 2nd of 
April, and whilst the citizens of Eichmond, assembled 
in their churches, Were praying for the safety or their 
relatives and friends, whom they knew were battling 
against terrible odds only a few miles distant, a message 
was handed to the President, himself forming one of the 
congregation, conveying intelligence which, communi- 
cated in whispers from man to man, brought grief, 
anguish, and almost despair to those who had so long- 
withstood the trials of war, and who, accustomed to its 
near proximity, had yet failed to conceive the idea that it 
would ever force its way into their city and their homes. 
The message was from General Lee, who announced that 
Eichmond must be immediately evacuated, that his lines 
had been forced, and that only for a few hours could 
the remnants of his noble army withstand the numerous 
and converging hosts pressing forward against it. 
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At dawn on that day Parke, Wright, and Ord, had 
assaulted the Petersburg lines, where but one hundred 
and fifty yards interposed between their own and the 
enemy’s works. Quickly crossing the narrow belt, the 
Fcderals swept over the feebly guarded entrenchments, 
whilst Humphries, on the left beyond Hatcher’s Bun, 
drove back into the inner works the troops which 
fronted his position. Like a dammed-up river when 
the banks are broken, the Federal host poured with 
irresistible force through and over the long defended 
works. Heth’s division was driven back in confusion. 
Mahone, Gordon, A. P. Hill, and others exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to stem the tide, and Longstreet 
coming up with Benning’s brigade from north of the 
L ames, threw himself into the forts of the inner line. 
Almost hopeless did the disaster appear. It seemed pro- 
bable that conquerors and conquered would enter Peters- 
burg together, and in that case, whether the Appomattox 
could be crossed and the Confederate army retain its or- 
ganisation, was a matter on which even the most fearless 
might entertain doubts. Cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
were hurrying to the rear in confusion and rout. The 
more energetic officers tried to gather fragments of the 
scattered 'regiments to man the still uncaptured forts. 
Colonel Walker, of Longstreet’s corps, collected together 
a few teamsters, and selecting a sergeant who by his 
appearance showed intelligence and resolution, ordered 
him to take the detachment to the assistance of the 
officer,* who with the 4th Maryland Artillery held the 
important post of Fort Gregg. There two hundred and 
fifty men, composed of dismounted drivers (known as 
Walker’s Mules), some of Harris’s Mississippians, a few 


Captain Chew by name. 
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North Carolinians, and the Maryland Artillery, stood 
firmly to their guns, and with rare and noble courage 
interposed a barrier to the onward progress of the vic- 
torious troops. 

During that terrible morning this brave garrison, 
assisted by Fort Alexander, firmly resisted the repeated 
onsets of Gibbon’s division. Two three-inch guns alone 
formed the artillery of the fort, but making good use 
of their rifles, the mixed force continued to man the 
parapet until, by a vigorous rush, Gibbon carried the 
work at 2*30 p.m., and captured the few remaining 
defenders, only thirty in number. 

The prolonged defence of Forts Gregg and Alexander, 
and the position taken up by Longstreet’s men in the 
inner works immediately surrounding the town, ena- 
bled Lee and his subordinate generals to rally the 
disordered troops and even to resume the offensive. 
Then fell one, whose name is associated with nearly 
every battle fought in Virginia. A. P. Hill, leading 
forward an attack against the 9th corps, who occupied 
some commanding and important ground in the vicinity 
of the town, was killed in his endeavour (which nearly 
proved successful) of partially retrieving the fortune 
of the day. This last effort and the firm front pre- 
sented by Field’s division of Longstreet’s corps gave 
time for the leisurely evacuation of the town of Peters- 
burg, which was effected during the night without 
hindrance from Grant’s army, the troops marching in 
good order and with full confidence in their chief by 
the road to Amelia Court-house. 

On the same point was also concentrating the force 
still north of the James ; and during the night of the 
2nd, the tramp of Kershaw’s divisions and of the local 
militia was heard by the few remaining citizens of 
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Richmond as they marched through the deserted 
streets towards the bridges. The city was lighted up 
by the flames of the conflagration, already rising from 
the great storehouses on the banks of the river, and by 
large fires kindled in front of the government offices 
to consume the masses of papers which could not be 
conveyed away, and which might if captured com- 
promise the safety of many of the citizens of the Con- 
federacy. The President and the members of the 
government, accompanied by those who preferred flight 
to falling into the hands of the Federals, had already 
departed by rail to Charlotte in North. Carolina. The 
families who could not leave the city remained shut 
up within their houses looking in dread and terror 
to the future, and only the lowest classes of the popu- 
lation, a mixed crowd of negroes, Irish, and the refuse 
of a great city, drunk with whisky, which was pouring 
through the gutters, revelled in unbridled licence 
amidst the burning storehouses and otherwise deserted 
streets. 

The noise of explosions, and the red flames which 
illuminated the sky, gave notice to General Weitzel, 
who occupied the works north of the James, of the 
evacuation of the city. At 815 on the morning of the 
3rd of April, the advanced guard of the Federal army 
entering Richmond took possession of the capital, and 
at once proceeded to restore order and to extinguish as 
far as was possible the fire which threatened to involve 
the whole .city in a common and universal ruin. The 
news was telegraphed to Washington, and on the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Lincoln arrived at Richmond, and 
occupied the house belonging to Mr. Davis, which 
was converted into the head-quarters of the Federal 
garrison. 

VOL. III. 
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But even the capture, of the Southern capital and of 
the seat of government was of slight importance com- 
pared with the annihilation of the army on which 
depended the maintenance of the Confederate cause 
and the prolongation of the war. General Lee was 
still at the head of upwards of 20,000 men. By a 
rapid march and by the destruction of the bridges over 
the Appomattox and the James, he had gained sixteen 
miles on his pursuers ; if he could subsist his army and 
unite with Johnston’s forces he might still continue the 
struggle, and with Lynchburg and the fertile valley 
of the Upper James for his base of operations, he might 
prolong the war far into the summer months, and 
await a turn in the tide of fortune latterly so unpro- 
pitious to his arms. To prevent this was General Grant’s 
■ determination. He was resolved, by rapidly pushing 
forward his superior forces, to oblige General Lee to 
turn and engage him singlehanded, and at the same 
time by occupying the Danville rail to sever commu- 
nication between his army and Johnston. 

Already, on the evening of the 2nd, Sheridan with 
his cavalry and the 5th corps had advanced as far as 
the Soutliside railway, the 2nd corps was marching to 
reinforce him, whilst the remainder of the army still 
around Petersburg was held at bay by the defences of 
the inner line. On the morning of the 3rd, after 
the evacuation of Petersburg by the enemy, the whole 
force was in motion, marching, parallel to, but slightly 
in rear of, Lee’s army, which was retreating by the 
north bank of the Appomattox. Burksville junction, 
where the Bichmond and Danville and the Lynchburg 
rail intersect each other, was the objective point, and 
there seemed much probability that Lee, with his 
smaller force, and with the start he had gained from 
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Petersburg, might .-first reach and occupy it. But the 
Confederate troops were almost devoid of supplies ; the 
men carried rations for hut one day, and it was at 
Amelia Court-house that General Lee had ordered and 
hoped to find commissariat stores sufficient to provision 
Ms army for the onward march. Then, having reunited 
the force from Richmond with the army from Peters- 
burg, he intended to seek an opportunity of falling on 
one or more of the enemy’s columns separated for the 
purpose of rapid pursuit. 

On the morning of the 4th of April, he reached the 
Court-house, but only to learn that by a mistake in 
orders, the stores so absolutely necessary for the very 
existence of his army had either not reached the depot 
or had been sent to Richmond, where they had perished 
in the general conflagration * Then but little hope 
remained that the Army of Virginia would survive its 
disasters. On the afternoon of the same day (the 4th), 
Sheridan had cut the rail to Danville, between Amelia 
Court-house and Burksville, with 18,000 of the flower 
of the Federal cavalry and infantry, and combining the 
enterprise of a dashing cavalry officer, with the wisdom 
acquired in many campaigns, entrenched himself strongly 
and awaited the arrival of the main army from Peters- 
burg. Lee had not sufficient force to attack him . W ant 
of rest, scarcity of food, the depression engendered by 
defeat and retreat, were telling heavily on his troops, 

* A letter, purporting to be from an eye-witness of tlie last six 
days, signed Miles, states that tbe order for the despatch of 100,000 
rations from Danville, had fallen into the hands of Sheridan, and 
therefore did not reach its proper destination. On the other hand, 
Swinton informs ns that the rations did arrive, bnt owing to a mis- 
take, were conveyed from the Conrt-house to Richmond, where 
they perished in the conflagration. 
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especially on the younger soldiers. Many deserted ; 
some, lingering on the road, were captured; others, de- 
tached as foragers, or undertaking the office for their 
own benefit, were swept away by the enemy’s cavalry ; 
and Meade with the Army of the Potomac was rapidly 
closing on Sheridan in preparation for a decisive battle. 
To escape to Lynchburg and the mountains was now 
the last remaining chance for the remnants of the Con- 
federate army. Thither on the night of the 5th they 
directed their march ; but Sheridan with his horsemen 
already almost enveloped the enfeebled columns, cap- 
turing supply trains and driving in the foragers ; 
whilst Ord with the Army of the James was pressing 
onwards with all rapidity through Burksville junction 
to intercept the line of retreat. 

On the 6th of April, the advanced guard of Ord’s army 
placed itself across the roads by which Lee was march- 
ing, and endeavoured to delay his progress until the 
bridges over the Appomattox were destroyed,. ^Gallant 
as was the attempt it was unsuccessful ; the small force 
was defeated, General Bead, who commanded it, was 
killed, and the retreat was continued. But the suffer- 
ings of the Confederate soldiers were now almost beyond 
human endurance. Since the 4th the rations had been 
exhausted ; men subsisted on what they could gather by 
the roadside ; companies were sent into the woods to 
cut down trees in order to feed on the young shoots ;* 
the horses and mules were so weak from want of food 
that they were unable to drag the guns and waggons ; 
many of the former were buried, and of the latter there 
were frequent conflagrations to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of Sheridan’s ever-present cavalry. 

* This fact was told to tlie author by an officer of General Long- 
street’s staff. 
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Most of the baggage, together with the records and 
papers connected with the army, were burned; the 
energies of the transport train were devoted to save the 
ammunition tumbrils, but even of these as they lagged 
behind many were taken. By night the army marched, 
by day the weary soldiers threw up and guarded the 
slight entrenchments necessary to enable them to repel 
the attacks of the advancing foe. 

Ewell’s corps, reduced to 4,200 men, and Pickett’s 
division of 800, formed the rear-guard, whilst Gordon’s 
division was more especially employed in protecting 
the waggons. It was on the 6th that Sheridan, with 
the 6th corps and the cavalry, attacked the column of 
march, capturing large numbers of waggons, and inter- 
posing between Ewell and the remainder of the army; 
Pickett, still further in rear, being at the same time 
assailed vigorously by the 2nd corps. Pickett’s small 
force was overpowered, and the remnants of Ewell’s 
corps surrounded. Still the infantry— for with this 
corps there was no longer any artillery — maintained a 
stubborn and valiant resistance, inflicting heavy loss on 
their far more numerous assailants. But when the men 
saw that retreat was cut off, that from every side over- 
whelming numbers were preparing for a final attack, 
and that General Ewell had already been captured, 
they knew that further resistance would only lead to 
complete annihilation, and, giving way after so long 
endurance to the last instincts of self-preservation, threw 
down their arms and surrendered. 

In the meantime, General Lee, with little more 
than 8,000 infantry still bearing arms, and 2,000 
cavalry under Fitzhugh Lee and Eosser, had recrossed 
the Appomattox, and thus obtained a slight period 
of respite. The ultimate fate of the army appeared 
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desperate ; the superior officers saw that no alter- 
native remained but surrender, and, through General 
Pendleton, represented their opinion to the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief. But he, still hoping to reach Lynch- 
burg, where supplies had been collected, and con- 
sidering that the condition of his army was not yet 
sufficiently desperate to warrant an abandonment of 
the cause, continued the retreat, delaying the advance 
of the pursuers by destroying the bridges over the 
Appomattox, and occupying with the rear-guard defen- 
sive positions on the left hank. Notwithstanding their 
sufferings, notwithstanding the disproportion of numbers, 
the remnants of the Confederate army — those indomi- 
table men whose spirit no hardships could quell nor 
danger appal — fought valiantly, and at times success- 
fully, repulsing with the rear-guard the attempts of 
Humphries’ leading brigade to force the road to Lynch- 
burg, and dispersing and capturing detachments of 
Sheridan’s cavalry which, moving in advance, - endea- 
voured to cut off their retreat. 

But these last efforts could not blind General Grant 
to the fact that the end was approaching, and, on the 
7th of April, anxious to save further effusion of blood, 
he sent a communication to General Lee proposing a 
surrender. To this, as to the former representations of 
his own generals, Lee returned a courteous refusal, and 
pressed onwards to Lynchburg. Then Sheridan, seeing 
that if the road to that last refuge could be barred 
the army must yield or be destroyed, hastened by 
forced marches to Appomattox station, placing himself 
across the line of retreat, and capturing four trains 
laden with provisions which were approaching the 
starving army from Lynchburg. To cut his way througl i 
the cavalry before the infantry could arrive was Lee’s 
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only chance of safety, and Gordon, brought from the 
rear to the front, was ordered to force a passage. He 
attacked with his old energy ; the cavalry retired, but 
the infantry of the Army of the James had already 
come up in support, and Gordon, too weak to engage 
this fresh force, fell back on the waggons. Then 
Sheridan gave orders to mount and charge ; but as his 
horsemen were on the point of riding into the mass of 
armed and unarmed men surrounding the few remnants 
of the army trains, a flag of truce was seen approaching. 
Lee had received Gordon’s despatch announcing that 
he was being driven back. He perceived that Long- 
street with difficulty held his ground against the force 
accumulating in his front, and discerning that at length 
the end had come, sent a, letter to General Grant re- 
questing an interview preparatory to a surrender. 

The last battle had been fought ; the last effort made 
by the noble Army of Virginia. But 8,000 armed 
men, gild 18,000 too weak to carry their muskets, 
remained out of the force which for four years had 
manfully defended the northern confines of the Con- 
federacy. Fitzhugh Lee and Bosser, with the cavalry, 
unwilling to be included in the surrender, had already 
forced their way to the mountains ; but Generals 
Lee, Longstreet, Gordon, Mahone, Pendleton, and 
others, with the last remnants of the army they had so 
long commanded, capitulated, giving their paroles not 
to take service against the United States until regularly 
exchanged. The terms were arranged between Gene- 
rals Lee and Grant, who met at a small house near 
Appomattox Court-house. The surrender was to in- 
clude all the forces operating with the Army of Virginia 
on the 8th of March. The arms, artillery, and public 
property were to be given over to the United States. 
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The officers were to retain their side arms, and they 
and such of the cavalry as owned horses were to keep 
them for their own use. 

Throughout and subsequent to the arrangements for 
the surrender, the conduct of General Grant and his 
officers was characterised by great kindness and con- 
sideration. They admired the valour of their now 
conquered foe. They looked with respect on the men 
who had retained them discipline and organisation 
through the sufferings of that terrible retreat. They 
were happy to renew their acquaintance with many an 
old comrade of the Mexican and Indian wars, from 
whom four years of strife had separated them, and 
they were eager to show that if reconciliation between 
North and South depended pn the military there would 
be no difficulty in effecting it. The soldiers influenced 
by similar feelings shared their rations with the starving 
Confederates, and on the night of the 9th of March 
both armies bivouacked side by side, happy that for 
the present the strife had ended, and that their repose 
would not be disturbed by a sudden call to arms. 
General Lee, after a sorrowful parting with his troops, 
who loved him as a father as much as they respected 
him as a general, departed with an escort of the Federal 
cavalry for Richmond, where, having first visited the 
quarters of his most trusty lieutenant, General Long- 
street, he took leave of his staff, and retired to his 
own home.* The men dispersed in different directions, 

* The account written by the Honourable F. Lawley, and pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review , under the title of i The Last Six 
Days of Secession,’ is so graphic, that the author must be excused 
for quoting the latter portion, describing General Lee’s parting with 
his troops : — ‘ In the meantime, immediately that General Lee was 
seen riding to the rear, dressed more gaily than usual, and begirt 
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many to their far-off homes in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, encountering dangers and difficulties on 
the long journey almost equal to the perils of the 
campaign. 

with, his sword, the rumour of imminent surrender flew like wildfire 
through the Confederates. It might be imagined that an army 
which had drawn its last rations on the 1st of April, and, harassed 
incessantly by night and day, had been marching and fighting until 
the morning of the 9th, would have welcomed anything like a termi- 
nation of its sufferings, let it come in what form it might. . . . As 
the great Confederate captain rode back from his interview with 
General Grant, the news of the surrender acquired shape and con- 
sistency, and could no longer be denied. The effect on the worn 
and battered troops— some of whom had fought since April 1861, 
and (sparse survivors of hecatombs of fallen comrades) had passed 
unscathed through such hurricanes of shot as within four years no 
other man had ever experienced -'passes mortal description. Whole 
lines of battle rushed up to their beloved old chief, and, choking 
with emotion, broke ranks and struggled with each other to wring 
him once more by the hand. Men who had fought throughout the 
war, and knew what the agony and humiliation of the moment must 
be to hiift, strove with a refinement of unselfishness and tenderness 
which he alone could fully appreciate, to lighten his burden and 
mitigate his pain. With tears pouring down both cheeks, General 
Lee at length commanded voice enough to say : “ Men, we have 
fought through the war together. I have done the best that I could 
for you.” Not an eye that looked on that scene was dry. Nor was 
this the emotion of sickly sentimentalists, but of rough and rugged 
men familiar with hardship, danger, and death in a thousand shapes, 
mastered by sympathy and feeling for another which they had never 
experienced on their own account. I know of no other passage of 
military history so touching, unless, in spite of the melodramatic 
colouring which French historians have loved to shed over the scene, 
it can be found in the Admix de Fontainebleau* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LAST SCENES OF THE WAR 

Subsequent to the surrender of the Army of Virginia 
little remains to be told of the military operations of 
the Confederacy. All hope of prolonging resistance in 
the States north of the Mississippi had disappeared. 
The members of the Confederate government after the 
abandonment of Richmond had fled to Danville, where 
the news reached President Davis that Lee had been 
forced to yield, and that soon the armies under Grant, 
effecting a junction or co-operating with Sherman, would 
bring their strength to crush General Johnston, unable 
to hold his own against the Army of the West. Prom 
the West and South the intelligence was not more 
reassuring. Stoneman, with a large force of cavalry, 
had been marching hither and thither through the 
skirts of North Carolina. He had tom up the track 
and burnt the bridges on the railway from Eastern 
Tennessee to Lynchburg, approaching within five miles 
of that town. He had then turned south to Greensboro, 
and after destroying the bridges between there and 
Danville, had marched on Salisbury, where he captured 
guns and prisoners and burned depots of stores ; from 
whence, moving on Statersville, he was prepared to 
take part, if required, in the final consummation of the 
Confederate armies. 

Through Alabama and into Georgia, Wilson, with 
the cavalry of the Army of the Tennessee, had ridden, 
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marching across a fertile country, hitherto spared by 
invading armies, defeating Forrest, capturing Selma, 
with its arsenal, armoury, and depots, crossing the 
Alabama, and advancing on Montgomery. From Mobile 
likewise came news of disaster and surrender, and 
before President Davis took his journey from Danville 
to Johnston’s camp near Smithfield and Goldsboro, he 
had become aware that no hope could be entertained 
that any army, excepting Kirby Smith’s forces in the 
trans-Mississippi, would long acknowledge the sway of 
the Confederate government. 

The fate of the old Army of the West was not long 
delayed. On the 10th of April, the day previously fixed 
by General Sherman, his forces, marching in two columns 
by both banks of the Neu^e Elver, advanced on John- 
ston, and sweeping aside without difficulty the cavalry 
rear-guard, entered Smithfield on the 11th, to find that 
the enemy had crossed the Neuse and to learn that 
General Lee had surrendered. Fired by this intel- 
ligence, and eager to terminate the war by enforcing 
the capitulation of the companion Army of the West, 
Sherman’s troops pressed rapidly forward, abandoning 
their trains and other impedimenta, and passing 
through Baleigh, crossed the Cape Fear Eiver and 
followed the enemy now retreating on Greensboro. 
Johnston, ill supplied with waggons and draught 
animals, was forced to cling to the railway, whilst 
Sherman, with better means of transport, and anxious 
to cut off his retreat from Charlotte, designed to press 
onwards by the road through Ashboro, and so not- 
withstanding the almost incessant rain hastened forward 
his several corps, and prepared means for crossing the 
Cape Fear Eiver. Then General Johnston, seeing the 
hopelessness of further resistance, on account of the 
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numerical inferiority of his force, and the absence of 
arms, food, and money, knowing also the misery which 
would arise should his army disband and without dis- 
cipline scatter through the country in guerilla bands, 
and encouraged by the terms accorded to General 
Lee, proposed a temporary cessation of hostilities as a 
preparatory measure for the termination of the war. 
The letter conveying these propositions was despatched 
to the Federal camp, and a meeting was arranged 
between the two great generals. 

On the 17th of April, at noon, Generals Sherman and 
Johnston, with them respective staffs, and accompanied 
by Kilpatrick and Wade Hampton, rode up to a small 
farm-house at Durham station on the Forth Carolina 
railway. Although both generals had been officers of the 
old army, and opponents in so many engagements, they 
had never previously met ; but their respect for each 
other was mutual, and quickly laying aside the con- 
straints of diplomacy, they conversed frankjy and 
openly on the position of affairs. General , Johnston 
acknowledged the desperate condition of the Southern 
armies, and his inability any longer to carry on the war. 
with forces sufficiently numerous or well organised to 
protect the country; whilst General Sherman, ever 
magnanimous towards a defeated enemy, and equally 
anxious to spare his own army the harassing duty of 
pursuing southwards an ever-fleeing and scattered foe, 
as to avert from the country soon to he subjected to 
the Federal rule the evils entailed by the presence of 
his not over-scrupulous soldiery, agreed to a temporary 
truce, and arranged a meeting for the following day, 
when die conditions of a more extended suspension of 
hostilities, and even the preliminaries of peace, might 
be discussed aud drawn up. 
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Oil the 18th of April the generals again met, but 
this time General Johnston was accompanied by the 
Confederate Secretary of War, General Breckenridge, to 
whose orders the trans-Mississippi forces and General 
Dick Taylor’s army, not under the command of General 
Johnston, would accord obedience. 

After a short conference, a basis of agreement was 
signed by the two generals, and submitted by General 
Sherman for approval to Washington. But in the 
short period of time which had elapsed between the 
surrender of General Lee’s army and the proposed 
surrender of General Johnston’s, an event had happened 
in the North which exercised a baneful influence over 
the minds of one of the contracting parties. President 
Lincoln had been assassinated. Men were aghast at 
the awful calamity, and in* their rage and terror were 
inclined, to throw blame on those who, opposed in open 
war to Mr. Lincoln and his policy, were equally hor- 
rified at the terrible crime, as grieved that at so critical 
a period fresh incentives for anger should be super- 
added to those already existing, and that a man friendly 
by nature and rendered moderate by sound sense and 
experience should be removed from the head of affairs. 

Happily for the future fate of both North and South, 
the armies and the generals did not share in so great a 
degree the resentment and fury which raged among the 
non-combatant classes of the North. They had learned 
to respect their enemy, and with true soldierly instinct 
to forget their animosity when no longer opposed to 
him in the field. They also, harassed with long inarches 
and ever-fecumng battles, and anxious to return to 
their homes and families, were very desirous of peace, 
and in the case of General Sherman’s army, were un- 
willing to recommence a weary journey through the 
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pine forests and swamps of the Carolinas under the hot 
summer’s sun. Not blinded by political passion, they 
could believe in the truth of the sorrow and abhorrence 
with which Mr. Lincoln’s death, and the crime which 
caused it, were regarded in the Confederate army, and 
conquering any bitter feelings which might still exist, 
folly endorsed the terms of the treaty agreed on by 
Generals Sherman and Johnston, and submitted for 
approval to the supreme authorities at Washington.^ 

* Memorandum of a basis of agreement, made tliis, the 1 8th day 
of April, a.d. 1865, near Durham’s Station, in the State of North 
Carolina, by and between General Joseph E. Johnston, commanding 
the Confederate army, and Major-General W. T. Sherman, com- 
manding the army of the United States, both present. 

First. — -The contending armies ^iow in the field to maintain the 
status quo until notice is given by the commanding general of any 
one to his opponent, and reasonable time, say forty-eight hours, 
allowed. 

Second.— The Confederate armies now in existence to be dis- 
banded and conducted to their several State capitals, there to deposit, 
their arms and public property in the State arsenals; each officer 
and man to execute and file an agreement to cease from acts of war, 
and to abide the action of both State and Federal authorities. The 
number of arms and munitions of war to be reported to the chief of 
ordnance, at Washington city, subject to the future action of the 
Congress of the United States, and in the meantime to be used solely 
to maintain peace and order within the borders of the States respec- 
tively. 

Third. — The recognition, by the executive of the United States, 
of the several State governments, on their officers and legislatures 
taking the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the United States ; 
and when conflicting State governments have resulted from the war, 
the legitimacy of all shall be submitted to the Supremo Court of the 
United States. 

Fourth — The re-establishment of all Federal courts in the 
several States, with powers as defined by the Constitution and the 
Laws of Congress. 

Fifth. — The people and inhabitants of all States to be guaranteed, 
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These terms, it must be confessed, went far beyond 
the powers usually delegated to generals commanding 
armies in the field, and disposed of so many questions 
still under dispute in the Northern States, granting con- 
ditions very favourable to the South, that it cannot be 
wondered that the Secretary of War, who, during the 
convulsion attending Mr. Lincoln’s death, virtually exer- 
cised the chief power in the government, should have 
refused to confirm them. The manner in which they 
were rejected, the insults heaped on Greneral Sherman, 
the virulence of the Republican press, the false and 
contemptible reports spread abroad respecting Greneral 
Sherman’s motives, are matters which prove how short- 
lived the greatest popularity may be, and on how little 

as far as the executive can, then* political rights and franchise, as 
•well as their rights of person and property, as defined by the Con- ‘ 
stitution of the United States, and of the States respectively. 

Sixth.— The executive authority or government of the United 
States not to disturb any of the people, by reason of the late war, so 
long as they live in peace and in quiet, and abstain from acts of 
armed hostility, and obey the laws in existence at the place of their 
residence. 

Seventh. — In general terms it is announced that the war is to 
cease : a general amnesty, so far as the executive of the United 
States can command, on condition of the disbandment of the Confe- 
derate armies, the distribution of arms, and the resumption of peaceful 
pursuits by officers and men hitherto composing the said armies. 
Not being fully empowered by our respective principals to fulfil these 
terms, we individually and officially pledge ourselves to promptly 
obtain authority, and will endeavour to carry out the above 
programme. 

W. T. Sherman, Major-General, 

Commanding the Army of the U. S. 

in North Carolina. 


J. E. Johnston, 

Commanding Confederate States Army 

in North Carolina, 
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he who trusts in the applause or gratitude of the 
people has to rely. 

Within a few days the general most admired in the 
Northern States had sunk to the lowest depth of unpopu- 
larity. His powers were diminished, and it was even 
threatened to break by force the truce which lie had 
pledged his honour to uphold. Happily, General Grant 
was a man of moderation, of firmness, and of high feel- 
ing, and exercising as he did the supreme command of 
the armies, was possessed of power sufficient to cause 
his authority to be respected. He repaired, by order, to 
General Sherman’s head-quarters, and directed hostilities 
to be recommenced at the termination of the notice 
agreed on, but left their conduct, as well as the control 
of all matters connected with the armies in North 
Carolina, in the hands of General Sherman. That officer 
felt deeply the animus displayed against him by the 
Secretary of War, but far too good a soldier to dispute 
superior authority, at once prepared to put his army in 
motion to follow up his previous success. 

General Johnston was, however, in no position to 
offer further resistance, and to a demand for a surrender 
on the same terms as those granted to General Lee 
accorded his assent. Therefore, on the 26 th of April, 
the second great army of the Confederacy — the remnants 
of the troops which had fought step by step from the 
Ohio to the Cumberland, from the Cumberland to the 
Tennessee, from the Tennessee to the Chattahoochee — 
who had defended Charleston and Wilmington during 
four years of war — laid down their arms, and following 
their comrades of the Army of Virginia, disbanded and 
returned to their homes. A few of the cavalry en- 
deavoured to make their way to Mississippi ; a few, 
following the fortunes of President Davis, escorted 
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him in his flight, but through the Carolines, Georgia, 
and Alabama, resistance to the Federal authority had 
ceased. 

The motives which induced General Johnston to lay 
down his arms were given, by himself in a letter addressed 
to the people of the States of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Want of men, want of supplies, 
the total absence of money or credit, and the fear of 
adding to the already terrible sufferings of his country, 
by the horrors of guerilla warfare, were the avowed 
and the real reasons of his surrender. In all circum- 
stances, whether in brave resistance, or in unselfish and 
wise submission to circumstances, the Confederate States 
were happy in the men at the head of their armies, 
whilst it must be freely acknowledged that the mag- 
nanimous conduct of Generals Grant, Sherman, and 
other officers high in command, did much to secure 
peace as well as to avert unnecessary bloodshed and 
further and worse disaster from the non-combatants 
and helpless inhabitants of the Confederacy.* 

* The following is quoted from General Johnston’s statement of 
the reasons which induced his surrender : — ‘On the 26tli of April, 
the day of the Convention, by the returns of three lieutenant-generals 
of the army of Tennessee (that under my command) the number of 
infantry and artillery present and absent was 70,510; the total 
present, 18,578; the effective total or fighting force, 14,179. On 
the 7th of April, the date of the last return I can find, the effective 
total of the cavalry was 5,440. But between the 7th and 26th of 
April it was greatly reduced by events in Virginia and apprehensions 
of surrender. In South Carolina we had Young’s division of cavalry, 
less than 1,000, besides reserves and State troops— together much 
inferior to the Federal force in that State. In Florida we were as 
weak. In Georgia our inadequate force had been captured at Macon. 
In Lieutenant-General Taylor’s department, there were no means of 
opposing the formidable army under General Canby, which had 
taken Mobile; nor the cavalry under General Wilson, which had 
VOL. III. M M 
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Whilst the negotiations which ended in the surrender 
of General Johnston’s army were still pending, General 
Wilson had pressed forward in his conquering career to 
Macon, where he received the surrender of General 
Cobb. He had then opened communications with 
Savannah, and was at present engaged in patrolling the 
roads and in scouring the country to intercept the flight 
of the President and members of the late Confederate 
Government, and to prevent their escape into the trans- 
Mississippi States where Kirby Smith still commanded a 
formidable army. 

Mobile had likewise been captured by General Canby. 
Since the 25th of March the siege, which may be said 
to have- opened with the capture of the harbour forts, 
had been prosecuted with vigour, the land force 
having been greatly augmented by troops brought from 
General Thomas’s command, released from duty in 
Tennessee by the defeat of Hood. It consisted of two 
corps, besides a division of blacks and one of cavalry, 
whilst a powerful fleet co-operated in the harbour. 
Maury, who commanded the town, had but a feeble 
garrison to oppose to this large force, and to man the 

captured every other place of importance west of Augusta. The 
latter had been stopped at Macon by the armistice as we had been 
at Greensboro, but its distance from Augusta being less than half 
of ours, that place was in its power. To carry on the war, there- 
fore, we had to depend upon the army of Tennessee alone. The 
United States could have brought against it twelve or fifteen times 
its number in the armies of Generals Grant, Sherman, and Canby. 
With such odds against us, without the means of procuring ammu- 
nition or repairing arms, without money or credit to provide food, 
it was impossible to continue the war except as robbers. The con- 
sequence of prolonging the struggle -would only have been (lie 
destruction or dispersion of our bravest men, and great suffering of 
women and children, by the desolation and ruin inevitable from the 
marching of two hundred thousand men through the country, &c.’ 
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line of works which required a far larger number of 
defenders than he could furnish. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, and in despite of the news of defeat 
and surrender which continually reached him, he loyally 
maintained his post, holding against attacks from land 
and sea Spanish Fort, the outwork of the chain of de- 
fences. But the Federate prosecuted the siege without 
intermission, cutting off communications with the inte- 
rior with their cavalry, which had marched by land from 
the neighbourhood of New Orleans, and threatening 
the city from the eastern as well as the western side by 
the movement of a strong column from Pensacola. This 
last attack, combined with the hopelessness of main- 
taining the town when the other positions on the coast' 
had been abandoned, ancj, when the great armies of 
the Confederacy had surrendered, induced General 
Maury to order its evacuation, which was effected on 
the 8th of April ; the garrison of Spanish Fort and of 
the out^r lines sacrificing themselves to cover the retreat 
of the remainder of the troops, and the escape of the 
ironclads, which were thus enabled to find refuge for a 
time in the upper waters of the Mobile Biver. 

Their safety was only temporarily secured, for after 
the surrender of the larger armies of the Confederacy, 
the disposal of the remainder of the forces east of the 
Mississippi could be only a matter of time, and on the 
9th of May General Taylor agreed to lay down his 
arms on conditions similar to those already granted to 
Generals Lee and Johnston. Thus all opposition 
between the Mississippi and the Potomac ceased. The 
circle of the hunters had gradually closed around the 
prey, the vast net had been completed, and the total 
annihilation of all means of further resistance was the 
result. 


mm2 
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The efforts of the Federal government were now- 
directed to prevent a prolongation of the war in the 
trans-Mississippi, and by the arrest of President Davis 
and other members of his cabinet, who were known to 
be journeying southwards, to hinder the re-formation of 
a government in the vast and rich country still held by 
Kirby Smith. For this purpose General Wilson was 
ordered to use the utmost diligence and to watch every 
road with his cavalry to prevent the escape of the 
fugitives. Irrespective of the object of securing the 
person of President Davis, the desires and exertions of 
the would-be captors were further stimulated by the 
report, that a vast treasure had been conveyed from 
Bichmond, and, transported in the waggons which ac- 
companied President Davis, was on its way to the 
trans-Mississippi States. Consequently, the roads were 
watched, and the Federal cavalry pushed forward into 
the country which, forming a part of General Johnston’s 
command, was supposed to have been include^ in his 
surrender. 

Had the terms first proposed between Generals Sher- 
man and Johnston received the assent of the Northern 
Government, it had been President Davis’s intention to 
have remained ill the country, 1 * sending his family from 
some port in Florida to Cuba ; but on learning that the 
treaty had been rejected, and that hostilities were about 
to recommence, he mounted his horse and, accompanied 
by a small force of cavalry, attempted to make his way 
through South Carolina to Georgia. Near Washington, 

* President Davis disapproved 'strongly of the conduct; of those 
who after the subjugation of the Confederacy tied to Mexico, thus 
depriving their fellow-countrymen of their services at a time when 
they were much needed to reconstruct what had fallen during the 
war and the conquest. — See Prison Life of Jefferson .Davis. Lieut - 
Col. T. Craven, M.D. 
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in Georgia, lie rejoined his wife and family, whom he 
had not seen since they had left Bichmond, and, believ- 
ing that the terms of General Johnston’s capitulation 
were still in force as far as the Chattahoochee Biver, 
considered that until he had passed that boundary he 
was secure from molestation. He had formed a plan of 
joining General Taylor, who had not yet surrendered, 
and who held the country south of the lines watched by 
Wilson’s cavalry, and then, crossing the Mississippi with 
this force, to unite with Kirby Smith, and so, at the head 
of a still formidable army, to negotiate for terms more 
favourable than would be granted to the Confederacy, 
if completely at the mercy of its enemies. 

To evade the enemy’s cavalry with his family, and 
the waggons containing |heir personal property, was 
impossible. To leave those he best loved in a country 
infested with marauders of all descriptions, was more 
than he could bear ; therefore, having first placed them 
in a neighbourhood of comparative safety, he determined 
on horseback to attempt to cross the Chattahoochee, 
and then to join General Taylor. The escort which he 
had brought with him from North Carolina had aban- 
doned him on the news of General Johnston’s capitula- 
tion, and a few paroled men, who had volunteered to 
protect the exiled family, alone formed the guard of the 
late President of the Confederacy. 

For some days after leaving Washington Mr. Davis 
accompanied his family, the roads being so unsafe that 
they needed his protection, and it was only when they 
were approaching the vicinity of Macon that he con- 
sidered that the country was sufficiently tranquil to 
allow him to leave them, and to pursue alone the course 
which he considered it his duty to adopt. On the 
evening of the 9th of May he had determined to bid 
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farewell to liis wife and children, but was detained by a 
report tliat a body of guerillas were threatening an 
attack, and consequently postponed his departure until 
the following day. But it was then too late. The Federal 
cavalry was approaching, and on the following morning 
Mr. Davis was awakened by his servant, who reported 
that the camp was surrounded by the enemy. Still 
desirous of escaping, he rose quickly, and hastened out 
in the grey dawn to seek for and to find his horse. But 
the time for escape had passed. The horse was in the 
hands of the cavalry, and President Davis, unarmed 
and incapable of resistance, surrendered to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pritchard, commanding the 4th Michigan 
Cavalry. He, his wife, and children, together with 
Postmaster Reagan, Colonel JIarrison, his private secre- 
tary, and his aides-de-camp, were taken under escort 
to Macon, and from thence were conveyed to the coast, 
and so by sea to Fortress Monroe * 

Thus terminated the political existence of the man 
who, elected by the universal consent and vote of the 
Confederate States, had laboured ably and conscien- 
tiously to carry out the task which he had been called 
upon by the deed of his fellow-countrymen to fulfil. 
He had not initiated Secession. After its commencement 
he had still retained his seat in the Congress of the 
United States, and only when compelled to choose be- 
tween his allegiance to his State and his obligations to 

*' Tlie narrative of the flight and capture of President Davis has 
been taken from the account given by himself to Lieut.-Col. T. 
Craven, M.D., and published in the Prison Life of Jefferson .Davis, 
This book, compiled by one who differed strongly with Mr. Davis in 
political opinions, contains a most interesting collection of conversa- 
tions held with the ex-President, and shows his character in a light 
which cannot fail to arouse respect for himself and sympathy for his 
reverses and his sufferings. 
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tlie United States, did lie elect the former, thus follow- 
ing in the track which the best and noblest of the Con- 
federacy believed to be that of rectitude. During the 
continuance of his administration, he had shown none 
of the violence too common amongst men who in tur- 
bulent times attain to high power. He had governed 
only too closely within the limits set by the Constitution, 
and had shown by acts of firmness, called obstinacy by 
those who either disapproved of them or judged by after 
events, that he was not restrained within these bound- 
aries by fear of responsibility, but from a sense of duty. 
Possibly, nay probably, in his administration there may 
have been flaws, and these flaws have not been gilded 
over by after success. In his choice of men he may 
have been mistaken, being, it is said, too often governed 
by preconceived or rapidly-formed opinions of cha- 
racter. In avoiding the folly and weakness of sacri- 
ficing the unsuccessful to popular clamour, lie may have 
given insufficient weight to true complaints, and have 
failed to comprehend how failings in men who command 
may create more abundant evil than serious faults. To 
his obstinacy or tenacity of purpose in matters of ad- 
ministration, and to his firmness in upholding certain 
men and in displacing others, some of the misfortunes 
which led to the fall of the Confederacy have been traced, 
but when passion has subsided, when the bitterness of 
political strife has been assuaged, and when calm judg- 
ment has replaced party feeling, the character of Presi- 
dent Davis will be more fully appreciated, his singleness 
of purpose and rectitude of administration more admired, 
and his patriotism to his country, i.e. that portion of the 
United States which alone he considered as his country, 
estimated at its true value. Then the connection of 
such a man with the base plot of assassinating President 
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Lincoln, or with the details in the management of the 
prisons where Northern soldiers were confined, will he 
regarded as an instance of the virulence of party feeling 
in warping men’s judgments, and may possibly be con- 
demned as an evil scheme for exciting a people to 
vengeance under the guise of punishment or retaliation, 
and thus excusing the insults and cruelties which in the 
prison house of Fortress. Monroe were inflicted on a man 
whose high station, whose but recent position in respect 
to the government of the Northern States, and whose 
age and infirmities ought, even if imprisonment had 
been considered necessary, to have mitigated its rigours. 
What these insults and cruelties were, and how the 
unjust severities and arbitrary acts of despotic govern- 
ments can be imitated, and perhaps excelled, by States 
possessed of republican institutions, may be learnt by 
those who think fit to read the diary of one who, always 
politically, at first personally inimical to President Davis, 
yet learnt to appreciate his character, and had the 
courage to declare openly the secrets of his prison. 
The treatment of President Davis will ever be a blot on 
the people and government of the United States, and 
contrasts most unfavourably with their usually generous 
conduct towards the leaders of the Confederacy.* 

* Tlxe following extract is taken from tlxe book quoted, viz., The 
Prison Life of Jefferson Davis, and gives the religious side of bis 
character : — • There was no affectation of devotedness or asceticism 
in my patient, but every opportunity I bad of seeing him convinced 
me more deeply of his sincere religious convictions. He was fond 
of referring to passages of Scripture, comparing text with text, dwell- 
ing on the divine beauty of the imagery, and the wonderful adapta- 
tion. of the whole to every conceivable phase or stage of human life. 
Nothing that any man’s individual experience, however strange, 
could bring home to him, but had been previously foretold and de- 
scribed, with its proper lesson or promise of hope, in the Sacred 
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It was but a few days after President Davis’s incar- 
ceration in Portress Monroe that the last army of the 
Confederacy laid down its arms. Even after the sur- 
render of the forces of Lee, Johnston, and Taylor, Kirby 
Smith had signified his intention of holding such portions 
of the trans-Mississippi States as were under his control. 
There were meetings in the various towns of Texas to 
approve his policy, and to organise a stout resistance 
to the full weight of the Federal power which, it was 
felt, would now be launched against the contuma- 
cious State. It was expected that many of the officers 
and men who had evaded or who disregarded the 
terms of surrender would seek refuge in Texas, and 
would help to swell the ranks of his army, whilst it 
was hoped that the natural wealth of a State whose 
prosperity had increased during the war by the brisk 
trade which had flowed through her territory, would 
enable her to continue a successful resistance, if not to 
lend aid to her groaning but subjugated sisters. But 
these expectations and these hopes were quickly found 
to be fallacious. The soldiers, weary of the war, and 

volume. It *vvas the only absolute wisdom, reaching all varieties of 
existence, because comprehending the whole ; and beside its inspired 
universal knowledge, all .the learning of humanity was but foolish- 
ness. The Psalms were his favourite portion of the W ord, and had 
always been. Evidence of their divine origin was inherent in their 
text. Only an intelligence that held the life-threads of the entire 
human family could have thus pealed forth in a single cry every 
wish, joy, fear, exultation, hope, passion, and sorrow of the human 
heart. There were moments, while speaking on religious subjects, 
in which Mr. Davis impressed me more than any professor of Chris- 
tianity I had ever heard. There was a vital earnestness in his dis- 
course ; a clear, almost passionate grasp in his faith, and the thought 
would frequently recur, that a belief capable of consoling such 
sorrows as his, possessed, and thereby evidenced, a reality — a sub- 
stance — which no sophistry of the infidel could discredit.’ 
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whose pay was in arrears, deserted in great numbers, 
returning to their long-abandoned homes, and by their 
departure more than counterbalancing the recruits 
which, eluding the Federal gunboats, effected a passage 
across the Mississippi. Kirby Smith, Generals Walker 
and Magruder, preferring exile to surrender, sought 
refuge either in Mexico or Europe, and to Brigadier- 
General Brent fell the duty of obtaining from General 
Ganby terms for the trans-Mississippi forces similar to 
those awarded to the other armies of the Confederacy. 
These terms were accorded, and on the 26 th of May, 
the last of the great armies surrendered, peace reigned 
from the Eio Grande to the Potomac, and the war, 
which had raged with almost unparalleled violence 
for more than four years, terminated in the complete 
subjugation of the thirteen seceding States. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The United States were again under one government, 
but lie whose career as President had. commenced 
when Secession was yet young, who had continued in 
office during the whole course of the great struggle, 
and who, hating war and its desolations, had hoped to 
have seen a reunited country in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace, had perished, when the final blow 
was dealt to the Confederacy, by the hand of an 
assassin. When all seemed prosperous, when his work 
appeared to be crowned with success, when the nation 
as a unit, was re-established, and Slavery was dead, 
President Lincoln had fallen, and his death was re- 
garded with deep sorrow and violent anger by his 
friends, and with horror and regret by those who had 
been his enemies. It was on Friday the 14th of April, 
the fourth anniversary of the surrender of Port Sumter, 
the day fixed by the Government for re-hoisting with 
much ceremony the Union flag upon its ruined walls, 
that President Lincoln met his death. He had returned 
from Richmond and, together with General Grant, had 
attended an important meeting of the Cabinet. In 
common with the bulk of the Northern people, he re- 
joiced at the final termination of the war, looking 
forward to a return of prosperity and to the re-welding 
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of the disjointed fragments of the Union ; and although 
warnings are said to have reached him, that his life 
was in danger from assassination, he had put them 
aside ; in the simplicity and kindliness of his nature 
unwilling and almost unable to conceive evil. 

On the evening in question, he had arranged to go 
to Ford’s Theatre in ’Washington, where he was to be 
joined by General Grant ; and, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lincoln, Major Bathbone, and Miss Harris, occupied 
a box overlooking the stage, and in front of which an 
American flag had been hung in honour of his presence. 
What followed is best described by Mr. Baymond, in 
his Life of President Lincoln : — ‘At fifteen minutes 
after ten John Wilkes Booth, an actor by profession, 
passed along the passage behind the spectators in the 
dress circle, showed a card to the President’s messenger, 
and stood for two or three minutes looking down upon 
the stage and the orchestra below. He then entered 
, the vestibule of the President’s box, closed the door 
behind him, and fastened it by bracing a short plank 
against it from the wall, so that it could not be opened 
from the outside. He then drew a small silver-mounted 
Derringer pistol, which he carried in his right hand, 
holding a long double-edged dagger in his left. All in 
the box were intent upon the proceedings upon the 
stage; but President Lincoln was leaning forward, 
holding aside the curtain of the box with his left hand, 
and looking, with his head slightly turned, towards the 
audience. Booth stepped within the inner door into 
the box, directly behind the President, and, holding 
the pistol just over the back of the chair in which he 
sat, shot him through the back of the head. Mr. 
Lincoln’s head fell slightly forward and his eyes closed, 
but in every other respect his attitude remained 
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unchanged. The report of the pistol startled those in the 
box, and Major Bathbone, turning his eyes from the 
stage, saw, through the smoke which filled the box, a 
man standing between him and the President. He 
instantly sprang towards him and seized him; but 
Booth wrested himself from his grasp, and dropping 
the pistol, struck at him with the dagger, inflicting a 
severe wound upon his left arm near the shoulder. 
Booth then rushed to the front of the box — shouted 
Sic semper tyr minis ! put his hand upon the railing in 
front of the box, and leaped over it upon the stage 
below. As he went over his spur caught in the flag 
which draped the front, and he fell; but recovering 
himself immediately, he rose, brandished the dagger, 
and facing the audience, said, The South is avenged ! He 
then rushed across the stage towards the passage which 
led to the stage door in the rear of the theatre, mounted 
his horse, and escaped temporarily into Lower Mary- 
land. As soon as the audience at the theatre had 
recovered from the surprise and horror which followed 
so terrible a deed, surgeons were sent for, the theatre 
was cleared, and Mr. Lincoln, who was still breathing, 
was conveyed to a house hard by. Here, apparently 
unconscious of anything that had passed since he had 
been struck by the assassin, he died at twenty-two 
minutes after seven o’clock on the following morning, 
the 15th April.’ 

Simultaneously with the assassination of the President, 
the ablest member of his cabinet, Mr. Seward, narrowly 
escaped a similar death. A short time previous, he had 
been thrown from his carriage, and was lying in his 
bed suffering from the effects of the accident. Within 
five minutes of the time when the President was shot, 
a man by the name of Payne (or Payne Powell) came 
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to the door of his house and requested admission on 
the plea of bringing medicine. Being refused, he rushed 
up stairs, knocked down with his pistol Mr. Seward's 
son, who endeavoured to stop him, entered the room, 
and throwing himself on Mr. Seward, stabbed him in 
the throat three times with his dagger. An invalid 
soldier (named Robinson), who was acting us nurse, 
endeavoured to drag him from his victim, and received 
several serious wounds in so doing. Then Payne, 
freeing himself from Robinson, escaped from the room, 
stabbed Major Seward, another son of the Secretary’s, 
and also an attendant, Mr. Hansell, and escaping into 
the street, mounted his horse, and rode leisurely away. 

The horror and dismay which spread through 
Washington, on the news of these atrocious deeds, may 
well be imagined. Mr. Staunton and General Grant 
at once took measures for securing the safety of the 
city; not only from conspirators, but also from the 
violence of the populace, excited almost to madness 
against all who were in any way connected with the 
South. The persons of the Vice-President (Mr. Johnson) 
and other members of the government were protected 
by guards, as were also the Confederate prisoners in 
the Capital prison, and so, owing to these and other 
measures, and to the good sense of the people of 
Washington, tranquillity was preserved, the machinery 
of government was not deranged, and to President 
Lincoln, succeeded, according to Constitutional law, 
the late Vice-President, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Seward, 
although wounded almost to death, recovered, and con- 
tinued to perform arduous duties in the service of his 
country. 

As intelligence of these dire events was flashed by 
the electric wire through the Northern States, the rage 
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and tlie grief which they aroused were intensified by 
the contrast presented to the joyful feelings which 
triumph and the return of peace had excited in the 
breasts of men long suffering under the hardships of 
war. The violent became more violent, excusing their 
hatred to the South under the pretence of just vengeance 
and deserved retribution. The wise and moderate 
trembled, lest a hasty passion should hurry the 
Northern people into acts which would endanger the 
fruits of their success, and hinder the reuniting of the 
country, and the consolidation, into one nation, of the 
conquerors and the conquered. All, of whatever party, 
or however opposed in political opinions, regretted Mr. 
Lincoln, and lamented the death of one whom they had 
learnt to esteem for his sincere honesty, and to confide 
in from a sense of his moderation and experience. 
Mr. Johnson, his successor, was a new and hitherto 
untried man ; he had risen by his own exertions and 
ability from the obscurity of poverty ; he was unedu- 
cated, and, consequently, from failings in manner and 
other disadvantages, was not considered fitted to repre- 
sent a powerful nation, and from his antecedents in 
political life, was regarded as unsuited, at this crisis of 
the national existence, to the task of assuaging party 
feeling, and by moderation, of gradually restoring what 
the passions of men and the turbulence of war had 
broken down. 

Thus did the gloom which enveloped the future, 
increase the sorrow of the nation for the loss of the 
ruler in whom it had reposed its trust, whilst the 
terrible incidents of his death tended to shed a halo 
round his past life and to lead men to forget his faults 
and failings, and to exalt as heroic what was only good 
and true. Mr. Lincoln’s integrity of purpose and of 
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conduct, together with his unselfishness and fearless 
devotion to his duties, must ever command admiration. 
Not possessing the attributes of greatness, he increased 
in wisdom and vigour, as the important events with 
which lie was surrounded exercised their influence over 
Ms character. He possessed the talent of leading, by 
partially following the current of opinions and circum- 
stances. As the war developed its gigantic propor- 
tion, his mind, incapable of foreseeing, was yet ready 
for adaptation. As the objects for which men con- 
tended changed with the various phases of the strife, 
Mr. Lincoln altered his policy. The cry of the Union 
and the Constitution gave place to that of Reconstruc- 
tion and Abolition, and Mr. Lincoln, following rather 
than guiding public opinion, floated with the tide, 
keeping clear by rectitude of purpose and shrewdness 
of intellect, from the rocks and dangerous eddies which 
beset his course. From hardly-earned experience he 
learned the evil of permitting politics to intermingle 
with matters of military importance, and, in common 
with the nation which lie represented and ruled, be- 
came aware that the frequent change of generals was 
often more injurious to armies that the retention in 
command of men who, although unsuccessful, were often 
the victims of circumstances over which they had little 
control, and whom a people smarting under defeat and 
eager for a sacrifice, were not seldom disposed unjustly 
to condemn. Mr. Lincoln possessed an eminently 
honest, shrewd and kindly nature; lie had the wit to 
recognise, to appreciate, and to retain in office men 
of ability, and, disregarding the ambitious projects of 
individuals of his cabinet, to make use of their services, 
so long as they proved beneficial to the country and 
the cause. 
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Happily for the interests of liumanity, and for the 
future well-being of the American nation, the men at 
the head of affairs, especially the two most prominent 
generals, were moderate and firm. As has been nar- 
rated, terms similar to those accorded to the Army of 
Virginia by General Grant, and sanctioned by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, were granted to the troops which sur- 
rendered after the assassination ; and although base 
rumours were circulated, and even encouraged by men. 
in high station, implicating the noblest names in the 
Confederacy with cognisance of the plot, the good 
sense of the great mass of the nation regaining its 
influence, quickly prevailed, and content with the 
death and execution of the direct agents,: was satisfied 
in the belief that they, or a few men equally obscure, 
were the sole conspirators* Booth, injured by his fall 
in leaping from the. box, was overtaken and shot by 
the detachment sent to capture him ; four others were 
condemned and executed by a military tribunal, and 
some, less implicated, were sentenced to imprisonment. 
Unhappily, the virulence of a portion of the Northern 
people was permitted to exercise itself on Mr. Davis, 
the cruelties of whose captivity were excused by a 
groundless and most unfounded suspicion of complicity 
in the plot. 

Now that the war had terminated, the task of pacifi- 
cation and of reconstruction commenced. The armies of 
the Confederacy were paroled and dismissed ; those of 
the North, after passing in review before President 
Johnson, were quickly reduced in number, and, as 
peace appeared more firmly settled, in great mea- 
sure disbanded. Officers and men on both sides 
returned to the ranks of the people, and with the 
elasticity of Americans re-adapted themselves to the 
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peaceful pursuits which they had abandoned when 
called upon to take up arms. The great military 
leaders of the Confederacy were unmolested, and the 
majority, considering it to be their duty to remain with 
their people, in place of seeking refuge anil fortune in 
foreign lands, returned to their, in many instances, 
desolated homes and ruined properties, and either 
endeavoured to collect from the remnants sufficient to 
maintain life, or sought in apparently uncongenial em- 
ployments the means of existence and utility. General 
Lee became the head of a college at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, General Johnston the manager of a despatch com- 
pany, General Beauregard of a railway, Longstreet and 
Hood became partners i .11 business at Hew Orleans, and 
Mosby and Semmes returned to their former practice 
at the bar. Breckenridge, Benjamin, and others, hold- 
ing places in President Davis’s cabinet, against whom 
greater severity was exercised than against the mili- 
tary officers, fled the country, seeking refuge and 
means of livelihood in Canada and England. *Iu the 
North, immediately following the surrender of General 
Lee, the most vigorous measures were commenced and 
continued for disbanding the army. Seven months 
afterwards, the Secretary of War stated in his report 
that 800,963 men had already been mustered, paid off, 
and disbanded, and that further reductions were con- 
templated. The vast territory comprised in the United 
States absorbed without difficulty the great influx of 
additional labour, and the men, laying aside their 
arms, became the useful citizens of a country happy 
enough to have employment, land, and means of sup- 
port for numbers far larger than those whom peace 
had freed from the destructive work of slaughter. 

The political questions, complex before the war, and 
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Tendered still more difficult of solution by tlie changes 
which had since passed over the country, were less 
easy to deal with. But to Mr. Lincoln had succeeded 
a man who, disappointing the hopes of his enemies, 
and calling forth the admiration and wonder of those 
who were best acquainted with him, showed, and is 
showing, a firmness of principle, a rectitude of purpose, 
and a clearness of judgment, which may possibly go 
far towards repairing the shattered fabric of the State, 
and, if it may be done, of uniting in feeling the people 
of a territory which has by force of arms again been 
brought under the same laws and government. 

To check the pride and violence of the triumphant, 
to calm down the angry and sullen spirit of the van- 
quished, to hold a just balance-— on the one hand firmly 
supporting the laws and securing the fruits of victory, 
on the other maintaining for the conquered their con- 
stitutional rights, and upholding them against oppres- 
sion- — is the task which President Johnson is endeavour- 
ing to lulfil The real extent and definition of States’ 
rights remain unsettled. Slavery, although abolished, 
has left, in an uneducated and inferior race, thrown 
suddenly on its own resources, questions which are 
used as party cries rather than as ground of wise and 
impartial debate. The miserable and ruined condition 
of the Southern States, where families once rich are 
reduced to absolute poverty and almost starvation, 
where ruined towns, broken bridges, and railways torn 
up and forsaken seem to evidence the destruction 
of the exterior aids of modern civilisation, claims the 
fostering care of a ruler sufficiently wise and just 
to work for the interests of his country rather than for 
the temporary applause of party, or the maintenance of 
his own popularity or power. 
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His difficulties are and must be very great; tlie 
Southern States, submitting to circumstances, still bold 
themselves apart from their conquerors, and consider- 
ing their interests to be opposed to those of the North, 
afford excuse for that party, who, bitterly inimical to 
their white population, endeavours to prevent their 
restoration to the Union, and the consequent recon- 
struction of the American nation. Hitherto almost 
every prophecy rashly hazarded at the commencement, 
during the continuance, and at the termination of the 
war, has proved false. Few in Europe understand 
American feelings or politics— it may even be doubted 
whether they are understood in America itself — but the 
confidence of the nation in its own strength, its. material 
prosperity, and the good sense which seems to actuate 
the larger proportion of the people of both North and 
South, may enable it to surmount thfiieulties and 
evade dangers which at present appear to bystanders 
almost overwhelming. 

Possibly the nation may recover its former pros- 
perity, and even in time the fair States of the South 
may regain somewhat of their previous wealth ; but 
long must it be ere the miseries of the great war will be 
forgotten, and ere the gallant people who, having 
fought against overwhelming odds, and with a courage 
which the world has seldom previously witnessed, 
have yielded to the arbitration of the sword, will cease 
to mourn for their noble dead, their lost hopes, and 
their ruined cause. Gallantly did those who boast 
to be descended from the best blood of England main- 
tain their asserted rights in the battle-field, courageously 
have they supported individually and collectively their 
misfortunes and their fall, and well will it be for the 
American nation, if the section which by conquest has 
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attained power, knows how to secure for the services 
of a common country the talents of the men who, 
having supported with council and with the sword 
the cause they believed just, have now submitted to 
the inevitable, and might by conciliatory measures be 
enlisted for the great work of reconstruction. 
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